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PREFACE 


The  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  held  at  the  Centre  Culturel  St  Thomas  in 
Strasbourg  from  3-10  July  2003  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  planning  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  to  take  place  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  in 
July/August  2004.  To  this  end  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  studies  being 
undertaken,  and  to  the  way  in  which  the  Plenary  Commission  would  offer  advice  and 
guidance  to  the  ongoing  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  Plans  for  the  meeting  itself  were  also 
put  in  place. 

The  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  2004  was  seen  to  be  an  important  stage  on  the 
way  to  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Porto  Alegre  in  2006  where 
issues  of  baptism  and  ecclesiology  will  be  a very  important  part  of  the  agenda,  as 
churches  are  encouraged  to  recognise  each  other  and  call  each  other  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity. 

The  Commission  met  in  Strasbourg  rather  than  Lusaka  as  anticipated  because  of  the 
financial  difficulties  being  faced  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
churches  in  Zambia  for  their  understanding,  and  to  the  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
and  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Strasbourg  for  their  hospitality  and  welcome. 

The  Strasbourg  setting  was  appropriate  as  we  considered  the  theme  for  the  Plenary 
Commission  meeting  "Receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  you  to  the  glory  of 
God"  (Romans  15:7).  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  citizens  and  Church  of 
Strasbourg  welcomed  refugees  from  a number  of  European  countries,  as  they  sought 
refuge  from  regions  where  they  were  persecuted  for  their  faith.  That  tradition  of 
hospitality  was  evident  in  the  welcome  by  the  church  authorities  and  the  address  of  its 
President,  Professor  Marc  Lienhard  to  the  Standing  Commission.  Our  thanks  are  to  the 
Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the  Centre  Culturel  St  Thomas  for  providing  facilities 
which  enabled  the  Commission  to  continue  its  work  in  a congenial  setting. 
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ROLL  CALL 


Moderator 

Rev.  Prof.  David  K.  YEMBA 

Vice-Moderators 

Metropolitan  Prof.  GENNADIOS  of  Sassima  (until  8 July) 

Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN 
Prof.  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM  (from  5 July) 

Members  of  the  Board: 

Dr  Pablo  ANDINACH 

Rev.  Prof.  Andre  BIRMELE 

Rev.  Neville  CALLAM 

Rev.  GAO  Ying 

Rev.  Megersa  GUTA 

Rt.  Rev.  John  HIND  (on  5 July  only) 

Bishop  Vasilios  KARAYIANNIS  (until  7 July) 

Rev.  Dr  Jacob  KURIEN 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL 

Rev.  Dr  William  RUSCH 

Rev.  Prof.  Katharine  Doob  SAKENFELD 

Rev.  Dr  Hermen  SHASTRI  (until  8 July) 

Rev.  Dr  William  TABBERNEE  (until  8 July) 

Dr  Constance  TARASAR 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  TITA  (until  8 July) 

Rev.  Dr  Richard  TRELOAR 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG 

Rev.  Dr  Chul  Ho  YOUN 

Apologies 

Archbishop  FEOFAN  (resigned) 

Rev.  Prof.  William  HENN 

Rt.  Rev.  John  HIND  (3-4  & 6-10  July) 

Metropolitan  Dr  Yohanna  G.  IBRAHIM 

Ms  Sarah  S.  KAULULE 

Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY 

Rev.  Jane  NAMUGENYI 

Rev.  Caroline  PATTIASINA 

Dr  Valburga  SCHMIEDT  STRECK 

Dr  Catrin  WILLIAMS 

Proxies 

Rev.  Canon  Peter  FISHER  (for  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hind  on  3-4  and  6-10  July) 
Bishop  HILARION  of  Vienna  and  Austria  (4-7  July) 

Rev.  Dr  Rudolf  von  SINNER  (for  Dr  V.  Schmiedt  Streck  (3-7  July) 

Consultants 

Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  HELLER 
Mgr  John  RADANO 
Dr  Ann  K.  RIGGS 
Rev.  Dr  Cecil  ROBECK 

Younger  Theologians 

Ms  Gwenaelle  BOULET 
Mr  Ken  YAMAMOTO 
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Minute  Taker 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  H.  DONALD 

Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST 

Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  FALCONER,  Director 

Mr  Alexander  FREEMAN  (part-time) 

Dr  Tamara  GRDZELIDZE 

Ms  Carolyn  McCOMISH 

Rev.  Dr  Deenabandhu  MANCHALA 

Ms  Simei  MONTEIRO 

Ms  Hannelore  SCHMID  (part-time) 

Rev.  Kersten  STORCH 


OPENING  ACTIONS 

The  Moderator,  Rev.  Professor  David  K.  Yemba,  opened  with  prayer  and  welcomed  the 
Members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  consultants  and  staff,  who  each  gave  a short 
introduction.  He  acknowledge  the  presence  of  proxies  (Bishop  Hilarion,  Rev.  Canon 
Peter  Fisher  and  Rev.  Dr  Rudolf  von  Sinner),  welcomed  new  members  of  the  Standing 
Commission  (Dr  Richard  Treloar,  Rev.  Dr  Chul  Ho  Youn)  together  with  consultants 
(Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller,  Mgr  John  Radano,  Dr  Ann  K.  Riggs  [Director  of  the 
NCCCUSA/Faith  and  Order  Commission]  and  Dr  Cecil  Robeck).  Two  younger 
theologians,  Ms  Gwenaelle  Boulet  from  France  and  Mr  Ken  Yamamoto  from  Japan, 
were  also  welcomed. 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  held  in  Gazzada,  Italy  were  approved. 

Apologies  were  acknowledged  from  absent  members  of  the  Standing  Commission, 
some  of  whom  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  at  very  short  notice.  Renate  Sbeghen, 
administrative  assistant  in  Faith  and  Order,  had  fallen  and  broken  her  wrist  just  two  days 
before  and  was  unable  to  travel.  Three  other  administrative  assistants  were  in 
attendance  for  all  or  part  of  the  duration  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  congratulated  Archbishop  John  Onaiyekan  on  his  election  to  the  co- 
presidency (with  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Uganda)  of  the  World  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Peace/Africa  section. 


OPENINGS:  reports  of  the  Moderator  and  Director 

With  Vice-Moderator  Metropolitan  Gennadios  in  the  chair,  Professor  David  Yemba  as 
Moderator  of  the  Commission  gave  an  opening  address  which  reviewed  recent  history 
and  offered  brief  proposals  on  work  to  anticipate  the  planned  meetings  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  and  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (see  Appendix  I). 

Discussion  focused  principally  around  two  matters.  Concern  was  expressed  that  the 
Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  2004  should  work  to  best  advantage  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  now  responsible  for  setting  Faith  and  Order  policy.  It  was  affirmed 
that  the  consultative  role  envisaged  was  not  incidental.  The  intention  to  use  Plenary 
Commission  members  in  study  programme  work  had  been  at  least  partially  successful 
and  it  could  be  hoped  that  the  engagement  in  Kuala  Lumpur  of  the  full  number  of 
representatives,  each  appointed  by  their  own  Churches,  would  be  beneficial.  The  debate 
here  at  Strasbourg  to  facilitate  this  was  seen  to  be  important. 
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The  other  matter  was  the  prospect  of  formulating  a statement  for  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  WCC  in  2006.  Such  a proposal  had  received  endorsement  at  the  Central 
Committee,  which  in  2005  might  be  expected  to  look  over  what  Faith  and  Order  could 
produce.  It  could  be  envisaged  that  the  process  towards  that  Central  Committee 
oversight  should  involve  the  Plenary  Commission  as  well  as  the  Standing  Commission, 
the  statement  focusing  on  key  issues  in  the  ecclesiology  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

Participants  also  took  the  opportunity  around  this  time  to  probe  more  general  issues  of 
networking  and  communication  on  issues  of  Faith  and  Order  around  the  world  and  the 
possibilities  of,  and  obstacles  running  against,  the  promotion  of  that. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  remained  in  the  chair  while  the  Director,  Rev.  Dr  Alan  Falconer, 
made  his  report  (see  Appendix  II).  As  it  covered  many  issues,  he  chose  to  highlight  at 
this  stage  such  matters  as  would  not  figure  in  their  own  right  later  in  the  proceedings. 
Thus  he  reflected  on  the  joys  of  the  Lausanne  celebration  in  2002,  the  trials  of  World 
Council  of  Churches  restructuring  and  budgetary  constraints,  the  staffing  situation  (he 
paid  tribute  to  the  churches  which  directly  subsidised  staff  members)  and  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Secretariat  in  consultation  with  the  Officers.  Looking  forward  to  Kuala 
Lumpur,  he  offered  some  exploration  of  the  rich  theme  text  in  Romans  1 5:7. 

Discussion  proceeded  along  these  same  lines.  Questions  as  to  the  place  alongside  all 
the  programmatic  work  of  the  Theology  of  Peace  process,  the  statement  for  the  WCC 
General  Assembly  and  for  one  also  on  religious  plurality  arose  from  concerns  as  to 
budgetary  and  time  priorities.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  current  situation  had 
confusing  aspects  but  that  the  adding  in  of  work  (and  supporting  money)  was  being 
managed.  It  was  not  necessarily  or  primarily  committing  the  Standing  Commission  to 
extra  work,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  affirmed  how  much  it  mattered  to  safeguard 
coherence  and  consonances  within  the  total  agenda  handled  by  Faith  and  Order.  The 
Secretariat  had  worked  hard  at  this  in  very  difficult  circumstances. 

There  was  also  some  questioning  of  the  Appendix  paper  outlining  the  role  of  the 
Officers.  There  was  a lack  of  clarity  perceived  in  what  appeared  to  be  a quasi- 
constitutional document  and  some  feeling  that  such  matters  needed  wider  discussion  if 
they  were  to  be  permanent  arrangements.  It  was  noted  that  nothing  was  laid  out 
concerning  the  responsibilities  of  the  Officers  towards  the  Standing  Commission.  The 
response  argued  that  the  Appendix  was  an  exercise  in  transparency  and  the  calling 
together  of  the  Officers,  i.e.  apart  from  the  Standing  Commission,  a practical  strategy  in 
the  light  of  current  circumstances.  It  was  conceded  that  the  Appendix  should  not  be 
seen  as  authoritative  at  this  stage. 


ROLE  OF  OFFICERS 

The  matter  of  the  role  of  Officers  was  returned  to  later  in  the  meeting.  It  was  reiterated 
that  there  was  no  intention  for  the  Appendix  paper  to  have  by-law  status,  but  in  light  of 
the  lengthy  debate  over  the  Theology  of  Peace  process,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Appendix 
paper  should  be  revised  so  as  to  serve  as  a helpful  aide-memoire.  The  original  intention, 
to  honour  transparency  in  proceedings,  could  thus  be  upheld  and  it  would  serve  as  a 
baseline  of  working  principles,  to  be  revisited  as  appropriate.  Members  of  the  Standing 
Commission  were  invited  to  send  any  thoughts  on  amendments  or  additions  to  Geneva 
by  the  end  of  2003,  so  that  a revised  version  could  be  discussed  by  the  officers  at  their 
meeting  in  March  2004.  A couple  of  initial,  particular  suggestions  were  noted. 
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FAITH  AND  ORDER  NOMINATIONS 

The  Standing  Commission  approved  the  following  recommendations  for  membership  of 
the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  for  election  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

Archbishop  FEOFAN  (Russian  Orthodox  Church)  has  resigned  from  membership  in  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  informed  the  Secretariat 
that  Bishop  HILARION  of  Vienna  should  take  his  place  in  the  Standing  Commission  and 
that  Mr  Sergei  HOVORUN  will  replace  Bishop  Hilarion  on  the  Plenary  Commission. 

The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  informed  the  Secretariat  that  Dr  Dimitra  Koukoura  will 
replace  Ms  Katarina  KARKALA-ZORBAS  who  now  works  for  another  church  in  Greece. 

The  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Romania  informed  the 
Secretariat  that  Mrs  Dorothea  BINDER  resigned  from  membership  in  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  and  recommended  that  she  be  replaced  by  Rev.  Dr  Stefan 
COSOROABA. 


ECCLESIOLOGY 

With  Moderator,  Rev.  Professor  David  Yemba  in  the  chair,  Bishop  John  Hind  introduced 
a revised  version  of  paper  no.  181  on  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church".  A light 
revision  had  been  decided  upon  at  the  Standing  Commission’s  meeting  in  Toronto  in 
1999  and  reaffirmed  subsequently  as  the  intention,  the  revision  to  take  account  of 
responses  received  and  insights  arising  from  consultations  on  set  topics.  The  paper  was 
seen  to  carry  weight  in  respect  of  the  anticipated  statement  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  2006  and  for  its  obvious  linkage  with  other  Faith 
and  Order  study  projects;  it  could  be  said  that  its  high  significance  within  the  conspectus 
of  studies  mirrored  as  it  were  the  significance  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  within 
the  whole  World  Council  of  Churches. 

These  methodological  comments  aside,  the  task  of  revision  cast  up  a number  of 
problems.  How  mature  was  it  hoped  the  revision  would  be?  What  material  would  be 
placed  in  boxes,  and  for  what  reason?  What  language  was  best  appropriate,  and  should 
there  be  something  other  than  words,  e.g.  pictures/cameos,  as  introduction  to  the  next 
version?  Could  it  be  hoped  that  the  study  programme  would  gain  serious  attention 
amongst  the  churches?  What  all  was  working  against  that?  The  core  group  responsible 
concluded  that  still  the  task  was  for  “light"  revision,  despite  the  plethora  of  material  to 
hand  and  despite  the  questions  surrounding  the  work.  (The  2003  revised  version 
[F0/2003:10]  is  available  from  the  Secretariat  upon  request.) 

Ecclesiology  project 

(John  Hind) 

As  far  as  the  present  Commission  is  concerned,  this  project  has  its  origin  in  the  decision 
at  Toronto  in  1999  to  revise  the  text  of  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”  (Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  181)  in  the  light  of  the  responses  received  from  member  churches. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  revision  should  be  informed  by  various  theological 
consultations  on  related  themes:  “Does  the  Church  have  a sacramental  character”, 
“Authority  and  authoritative  teaching  in  the  Church”  and  “Ministry  and  ordination  in  the 
community  of  women  and  men  in  the  Church.” 

The  Moderator  referred  to  this  ongoing  project  in  his  opening  address,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  study  for  the  forthcoming  Ninth  Assembly  of  WCC  in 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil  in  2006,  especially  in  view  of  the  request  for  a concise  statement  on 
the  church  at  that  assembly.  No  less  important  was  the  fact  that  he  pointed  out  that  this 
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ecclesiological  work  is  only  one  of  the  strands  of  activity  of  this  Commission  which  is 
relevant  to  the  theme  of  “what  the  Koinonia  not  only  is,  but  also  does.”  In  this  way  he 
highlighted  the  interconnected  nature  of  the  various  study  projects  which  we  began  or 
re-affirmed  in  Toronto.  It  will  not  however  surprise  you  to  know  that  I think  ecclesiology 
to  be  central  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  much  the  same  as  Faith  and  Order  is 
central  to  the  vocation  of  WCC.  In  this  connection,  I want  to  say  in  passing  how  much  I 
valued  last  evening’s  exchange  about  the  notes  and  attributes  of  the  Church.  As  an 
Anglican,  I am  characteristically  much  more  woolly  about  these  terms  and  their 
interrelation  than  are  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  but  I am  quite  convinced  that  peace 
belongs  to  the  being  of  the  Church  - indeed  it  is  precisely  the  “breaking  down  of  the 
dividing  wall  of  separation”  that  makes  the  Christian  Church.  As  Paul  develops  the 
ecclesiological  consequences  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  his  argument  is  more  theological 
than  moral,  or  rather  it  is  moral  because  it  is  theological. 

Anyway,  to  return  to  the  ecclesiology  study.  As  I have  said,  this  is  centred  on  the 
redrafting  of  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181.  One  of  the  hopes  expressed  at  Toronto 
1 999  was  that  this  might  develop  into  a convergence  text  on  the  Church  analogous  to 
the  Lima  text  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry. 

This  raises  a number  of  questions.  First,  there  was  a procedural  question  of  where  in  the 
process  leading  up  to  BEM  could  the  present  draft  version  be  located?  “Accra”  or  “pre- 
Accra”?  Then,  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  Commentary  in  BEM  and  the  boxes 
in  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181?  To  what  extent  are  the  latter  “issues  to  be  resolved”, 
in  the  expectation  that  they  can  be  resolved,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  fundamental 
disagreements,  and  if  so  how  church-dividing  are  they? 

Another  BEM  question  quickly  became  apparent.  BEM  has  undoubtedly  been  an 
influential  and  even  decisive  text  for  many  churches,  especially  those  who  have  been 
able  to  draw  consequences  from  it  for  their  bi-lateral  relations  with  other  churches  who 
responded  positively  to  it. 

BUT,  and  it  is  a big  “but,”  BEM  did  not  "grab”  everyone;  and  neither  has  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  181.  Indeed  the  responses  to  this  text  have  so  far  been  very  patchy.  Only 
some  church  traditions  and  some  parts  of  the  world  have  seemed  to  be  engaged.  Why 
is  this?  What  does  it  tell  us  about  the  state  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  especially 
the  place  of  ecclesiology  in  it? 

In  the  ecclesiology  study  and  drafting  group  we  have  spent  much  time  discussing  these 
matters  and  trying  to  think  how  best  to  encourage  wider  participation  in  the  work.  Those 
of  you  present  at  Gazzada  last  year  will  remember  this  coming  up  in  discussion  of  the 
reports  by  Sarah  Kaulule  and  Hermen  Shashtri  on  the  progress  of  the  study  so  far. 

Criticisms  related  not  only  to  the  limited  range  of  voices  heard,  but  also  to  the  range  of 
biblical  scholars  consulted  and  the  extent  to  which  the  submissions  of  those  consulted 
had  been  taken  adequately  into  the  text.  There  was  a concern  that  in  some  places 
“proof-texting”  was  evident. 

Another  member  made  the  point  that  the  bi-laterals  have  already  contributed  to  an 
emerging  ecumenical  ecclesiology  and  it  was  important  that  this  work  should  be 
acknowledged  and  incorporated. 

All  these  points  are  serious,  and  the  drafting  group  have  taken  account  of  them  all  in  its 
ongoing  work.  We  have  also  taken  account  of  the  consultations  I mentioned,  those  on 
sacramentality  and  authority  which  have  already  taken  place,  and  shall  do  so  in  relation 
to  the  forthcoming  consultation  entitled  “Ministry  and  Ordination  in  the  Community  of 
Women  and  Men  in  the  Church." 
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to  the  forthcoming  consultation  entitled  “Ministry  and  Ordination  in  the  Community  of 
Women  and  Men  in  the  Church.” 

All  this  has  posed  the  drafting  group  with  something  of  a dilemma.  At  Toronto  it  was 
agreed  that  what  was  needed  was  a “light”  revision  of  the  text.  This  was  affirmed  at 
Gazzada  as  also  was  the  basic  direction  of  the  existing  text,  while  some  very  helpful 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  how  we  might  further  improve  both  the  text  and  its 
reception.  The  Director  referred  to  this  in  his  report,  and  I shall  not  repeat  what  he  wrote 
there. 

There  is  however  an  issue  for  us.  It  concerns  the  language  we  use  for  expressing  and 
understanding  the  mystery  of  the  Church.  It  has  been  said  that  the  document  is  a very 
“Western”  text,  more  accessible  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  historic  “faith  and  order” 
ideas  and  expressions  than  to  others.  For  this  reason,  we  gave  a lot  of  thought  to  the 
shape  of  the  text.  One  particular  idea  was  to  start  with  a series  of  picture-cameos, 
written  images  or  stories  of  the  Church  in  different  contexts,  on  which  the  text  itself  could 
then  become  a kind  of  commentary.  While  this  approach  would  be  exciting,  it  would  take 
us  into  a much  bigger  task  and  perhaps  a more  controversial  one.  It  would  challenge  the 
desire  repeatedly  expressed  for  a “light”  revision  and  it  would  raise  some  major 
methodological  questions. 

For  example,  how  would  the  stories  be  chosen?  Would  it  be  to  illustrate  themes  from  the 
existing  text  or  to  open  up  new  ways  of  seeing  or  thinking  about  the  Church?  If  the 
former,  the  images  would  simply  be  an  aid  to  teaching  and  discussion,  thus  reinforcing 
the  present  direction.  If  the  latter,  what  limits  could  or  would  be  set  to  anyone  supposes 
to  be  an  appropriate  picture  of  church  life,  and  then,  if  the  integrity  of  the  text  is  to  be 
maintained,  how  could  we  manage  the  way  in  which  this  material  is  reflected  on?  After 
all,  we  have  not  got  for  ever! 

I am  reporting  this  mainly  so  that  you  can  see  how  carefully  the  drafting  group  has 
sought  not  only  to  heed  voices  from  the  Commission  and  elsewhere,  but  also  to  reflect 
on  the  implications  for  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181  and  Faith  and  Order  generally  of 
the  difficulty  in  getting  a full  range  of  responses.  In  other  words,  while  I have  spoken  of 
the  centrality  of  ecclesiology  to  faith  and  order  and  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  wider  ecumenical  movement,  we  have  to  go  further  and 
ask  “in  what  way”? 

The  drafting  group  which  had  a somewhat  shadowy  existence  to  start  with  received 
official  designation  and  nomination  last  year  and  has  grappled  with  these  issues  over  a 
number  of  meetings  and  will  return  to  them  at  its  next  meeting  in  January  2004.  Thus  far 
we  have  re-ordered  the  text  and  done  some  considerable  redrafting.  We  continue  to 
heed  the  work  of  biblical  scholars  and  the  voices  of  all  who  feel  able  to  respond.  We  are 
still  working  on  the  boxes  and  are  trying  to  resolve  our  uncertainties  about  the  “cameos.” 

We  shall  of  course  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  discussion  at  this  meeting. 


The  initial  response  to  the  revised  version  made  reference  to  a number  of  issues.  In 
some  quarters  there  were  felt  to  be  still  reservations  as  to  the  likely  impact  of  the  text,  in 
particular  as  to  whether  it  could  be  received  by  the  churches  in  their  current  state  of 
outlook.  It  was  asked,  might  the  ecclesiology  work  in  Faith  and  Order  take  more  direct 
account  of  churches’  officially  adopted  positions?  Or,  related  to  this,  might  there  be 
explicit  reference,  in  footnotes,  to  bilateral  texts  and  the  like?  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
clear  that  every  effort  was  being  made  to  take  heed  of  these  so  to  speak  external 
movements  but  that  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church,  moving  towards  being  a 
“convergence  text”  not  unlike  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  [BEM,  Faith  and  Order 
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Paper  No.  Ill],  would  not  necessarily  be  giving  wholesale  endorsement  of  specific 
agreements  reached  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  oikumene.  To  the  question  raised  as 
to  the  relative  maturity  of  the  current  work  in  connection  with  BEM,  the  opinion  was  that 
there  should  be  no  rushing  of  this  current  study  process.  While  clearly  it  shared  the 
approach  with  BEM  not  least  because  in  origins  the  questions  arose  through  the 
churches’  responses  to  BEM,  the  work  of  establishing  points  of  convergence  - of  going 
behind  the  differences  between  the  churches,  though  still  taking  these  seriously  - 
needed  time. 

Another  major  question  raised  touched  on  the  hopes  beyond  this  work.  What  would  be 
implied  by  mutual  recognition  amongst  the  churches  or,  more  particularly,  how  would 
there  be  a moving  forward  towards  churches  acknowledging  others  in  their  diversity  to 
be  fully  church?  This  was  closely  followed  by  debate  over  terminology,  in  particular  as  to 
whether  “full  communion”  was  a meaningful  term  or  not.  In  one  view  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
term  too  likely  to  be  used  rather  shoddily,  in  another  view  a term  which  could  be  helpful 
and  not  simply  in  relation  to  eschatology.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  behind  the 
discussion  lay  the  question  of  how  the  projected  goal  of  “full  visible  unity”  related  to  the 
church  triumphant  - on  which  there  were  different  views,  and  still  uncertainty  on  where 
the  truth  finally  lay.  Whatever  the  conclusions  on  this,  it  could  be  agreed  that  it  mattered 
to  clarify  the  use  of  terms. 

In  terms  of  the  text  itself,  there  were  exchanges  on  the  merits  of  cameos  or  snapshots 
as  a means  of  introduction;  and  some  questioning  of  the  document’s  consistency  in 
handling  the  issue  of  apostolicity.  And  there  was  a measure  of  wrestling  with  how  well 
within  the  text  the  integration  of  issues  of  diakonia  had  succeeded  (cf.  around  paras.  39, 
77,  90).  Had  sufficient  attention  been  given  to  the  insights  reflected  upon  in  Church  and 
World  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  151)?  The  opinion  was  that  more  needed  to  be  said 
on  this  dimension  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  than  could  be  said  under  the 
headings  of  baptism  and  eucharist,  and  not  least  for  the  sake  of  speaking  to  people 
living  in  situations  of  oppression.  Although  it  was  recognised  that  in  the  first  version  of 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181  there  were  many  unresolved  strands  in  this  respect,  it 
was  felt  unfortunate  now  that  the  revised  paper  climaxed  on  the  issues  of  the  Church’s 
handling  of  structures  of  authority. 

At  the  end  of  this  first  stage  of  debate,  it  was  admitted  that  such  responses  as  had  been 
hitherto  received  from  the  churches  to  the  first  version  of  the  paper  had  come  with 
varying  levels  of  authority,  and  there  remained  therefore  uncertainty  on  the  likely 
reception  of  the  continuing  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  at  Strasbourg,  a group  was  set  to  work  further  on  this 
Ecclesiology  project.  The  outcomes  of  the  group  discussion  were  not  reported  in 
plenary,  but  rather  produced  in  writing  for  further  use  by  the  recognised  drafting  group 
responsible  for  subsequent  work.  Members  of  the  drafting  group  warmly  invited  any 
other  comments  to  help  them  in  their  continuing  task. 


INTER-RELIGIOUS  DIALOGUE 

Vice-Moderator  Professor  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  took  the  chair  while  the  Director,  Dr  Alan 
Falconer,  presented  the  current  picture  in  the  World  Council  with  regard  to  inter-religious 
dialogue.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission,  attention  had  been  paid 
particularly  to  the  subject  of  Christian-Muslim  relations  ( Gazzada  Minutes,  pp.  24-29). 

Alan  Falconer  traced  briefly  the  extent  to  which  issues  of  dialogue  historically  had  been 
part  of  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda  and  how  within  recent  discussions,  there  was  a 
clearly  understood  input  from  the  Commission  hoped  for  in  advance  of  the  Ninth 
Assembly  of  the  WCC.  There  was  also  an  obvious  relevance  to  the  forthcoming  meeting 
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of  the  Plenary  Commission  in  a Muslim  state.  The  principal  question  was  whether  the 
churches  had  moved  on  at  all  from  previous  engagements  with  the  issues.  The  Standing 
Commission  was  asked  for  its  perceptions  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

Faith  and  Order  and  Inter-religious  Dialogue 

In  an  earlier  phase  of  its  life  and  work  Faith  and  Order  addressed  theological  questions 
and  issues  in  relation  to  other  classical  faith  traditions.  As  with  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  concern  with  dialogue  with  Jewish  scholars  and 
representatives  was  conducted  by  Faith  and  Order  (see  Bristol  1967  for  example).  This 
later  became  a specialist  desk  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  though  its  main 
concern  was  to  address  relations  with  the  Jews  rather  than  to  develop  theological 
dialogues  on  specific  themes.  In  the  past  three  years,  the  International  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews  along  with  our  colleagues  in  the  Inter-religious  Relations  team  have 
sought  collaboration  with  Faith  and  Order  specifically  to  address  a number  of  questions. 

1.  What  impact  on  the  self-understanding  of  Christian  Churches  and  on  the  WCC 
itself  have  the  various  statements  by  churches  on  their  relation  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
and  communities  ? Have  churches  simply  reached  agreements  with  Jewish  Councils 
and  made  joint  statements,  or  have  these  led  to  a changed  perception  on  the  relation  to 
the  Jews  and  the  possibility  of  accepting  the  understanding  that  there  is  a continuing 
covenant  and  mission  of  the  Jewish  people?  Here  it  is  also  important  to  note  the 
important  book  by  Jonathan  Sachs  (Chief  Rabbi  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland), 
The  Dignity  of  Difference. 

2.  The  ICCJ  has  offered  a response  to  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church" 
which  explores  the  issue  of  continuity  and  discontinuity  with  regard  to  the  people  of  God 
and  offers  a number  of  helpful  suggestions  for  re-drafting. 

These  discussions  with  the  ICCJ  have  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  current  and 
the  past  Presidents  have  been  collaborators  with  me  in  my  previous  work  in  Dublin  viz. 
Rabbi  David  Rosen  (now  based  in  Israel)  and  Prof.  John  Pawlikowski. 

The  initiative  for  the  engagement  of  the  WCC  in  dialogue  with  the  Muslims  also  emerged 
from  a proposal  from  Faith  and  Order. 

In  the  1990s  when  the  WCC  was  engaged  in  the  "Common  Understanding  and  vision" 
process  it  was  a proposal  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  that 
engagement  in  interfaith  dialogue  should  be  a task  of  the  WCC,  and  this  should  be 
reflected  in  the  revision  of  Article  3 of  the  WCC  Constitution.  The  proposal  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Central  Committee  and  they  therefore  included  this  concern  as 
follows:  "assist  each  other  in  their  relationships  to  and  with  people  of  other  faith 
communities". 

However,  since  the  events  of  2001 , there  has  been  increasing  pressure  from  churches 
and  other  international  organisations  that  the  WCC  should  be  involved  substantially  in 
reflection  on  Religion  and  Violence,  on  religious  fundamentalism  and  on  the  relation 
between  Christianity  and  other  religions.  Therefore,  at  the  WCC  Central  Committee  in 
2002,  a recommendation  was  approved  which  asked  that  Faith  and  Order,  along  with 
CWME  and  the  Inter-religious  Dialogue  team,  examine  religious  plurality  and  bring  any 
recommendations  to  the  Ninth  Assembly. 

In  the  planning  for  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur  it  has  also  been 
clear  that  issues  of  inter-religious  dialogue  and  religious  pluralism  need  to  form  part  of 
our  agenda,  since  this  is  the  context  in  which  the  churches  in  Malaysia  seek  to  witness 
to  the  Christian  faith.  Therefore,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  at 
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Gazzada,  we  opened  up  a discussion  on  this  theme  with  presentations  from 
Commissioners  and  from  our  WCC  colleague,  Dr  Tarek  Mitri. 

There  are  two  aspects  for  our  consideration: 

(a)  the  way  in  which  the  issue  is  treated  at  the  Plenary  Commission  in  Kuala 
Lumpur, 

(b)  the  Central  Committee  recommendation  (2002). 

In  discussions  within  the  WCC,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  way  in  which  the  Central 
Committee  recommendation  should  be  pursued  is  through  a series  of  consultations  - in 
the  style  of  the  Visser't  Hooft  Consultations,  viz.  that  a small  group  be  invited  to  commit 
themselves  to  a series  of  three  annual  consultations  - and  work  in  between  by  e-mail,  if 
that  is  helpful  - at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey.  The  15  participants  would  be 
nominated  by  the  Directors  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  CWME,  and  the  team  co-ordinator  of 
the  Inter-religious  Relations  team.  The  project  falls  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Sam  Kobia 
who  carries  responsibility  in  the  General  Secretariat  for  this  area  of  the  Council's  work. 

The  major  question  to  be  address  is  "Can  Christianity  account  for  the  existence  of  other 
world  religions?"  It  raises  the  issues  of  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  - both  in  respect  of  the 
Abrahamic  religions  and  other  world  religions,  of  theologies  of  creation  and  the  Spirit, 
and  of  the  place  of  the  Church  in  God's  economy. 

Such  issues  are  not  new,  and  have  been  debated  in  CWME  over  the  years  - particularly 
in  the  Conferences  on  World  Mission.  The  last  occasion  on  which  this  issue  was 
addressed  was  at  the  San  Antonio  World  Mission  Conference  (1989),  and  subsequently 
in  a consultation  at  Baar  (1990)  in  preparation  for  the  Canberra  Assembly  of  the  WCC. 
The  first  of  the  consultations  to  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  October  2003  will  therefore 
take  as  its  starting  point  the  question:  "Is  it  possible  for  the  WCC  member  churches  to 
go  beyond  the  San  Antonio  and  Baar  statements?" 

It  would  be  helpful  to  receive  any  advice  for  this  group  from  the  Standing  Commission. 


Contributions  to  the  discussion  drew  on  Commissioners’  personal  experience  as  well  as 
their  understanding  of  the  pressing  issues.  There  was  clearly  agreement  on  the 
importance  of  this  area  of  concern,  for  example  in  theological  reflection  on 
understandings  of  the  “people  of  God".  It  was  felt  that  important  theological  insights  had 
emerged  over  the  years  in  the  course  of  dialogue  work,  whether  or  not  under  the 
auspices  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  that  these  should  be  harvested.  There  were  many 
different  situations  to  take  into  account  - some  where  there  could  be  drives  of  urgent 
feeling  thrown  up  through  times  of  crisis,  others  where  centuries  of  co-existence  gave 
the  background  to  initiatives  of  dialogue:  some  where  the  differences  and  even  divisions 
within  the  other  faith  communities  were  conspicuous,  some  where  Christian  disunity  was 
itself  a major  factor  in  inter-religious  relations.  Reference  was  made  to  resources  and 
co-workers  in  this  general  field.  A little  was  heard  about  the  current  situation  in  Malaysia 
and  the  questions  receiving  or  needing  attention  there. 

A group  took  these  discussions  further  forward  in  the  course  of  the  Standing 
Commission  meeting  and  Dr  Ann  Riggs  reported  on  its  behalf  in  plenary,  Rev.  Professor 
Yemba  acting  as  Moderator.  A paper  was  tabled. 

Inter-religious  Dialogue 

We  were  presented  with  a list  of  questions,  which  shaped  our  discussion  : How  is  the 
issue  of  inter-religious  dialogue  to  be  handled  at  Kuala  Lumpur?  What  are  the 
challenges  that  the  reality  of  religious  pluralism  poses  for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order? 
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What  are  the  theological  questions  we  need  to  address?  How  is  Faith  and  Order  going 
to  embrace  these  questions  in  future  work?  Responding  to  the  request  of  the  2002 
Central  Committee,  what  questions,  issues,  recommendations  can  be  brought  to  the 
Ninth  Assembly? 

We  noted  that  the  questions  of  inter-religious  dialogue  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
South.  In  parts  of  the  North  the  questions  raised  by  inter-religious  dialogue  are  raised 
also  by  secular  cultures:  How  do  Christian  Churches  make  sense  of  those  who  are  not 
Christian? 

Concern  was  raised  that  dialogue  not  become  an  excuse  to  pull  back  from  the  difficulties 
of  witness  which  can  lead,  as  it  did  for  the  early  Church,  to  conflict  and  suffering.  At  the 
same  time  we  asked,  after  our  best  efforts  at  witness,  some  will  not  accept  our  message 
and  we  are  left  with  the  problem  of  relating  to  them. 

We  must  learn  something  of  others  in  order  to  find  what  we  hold  in  common,  and  in 
order  to  act  in  service  to  the  common  good,  justice  and  peace.  However,  for  Faith  and 
Order,  the  main  rationale  for  discussing  this  topic  is  for  our  own  self-understanding. 

Many  of  our  present  studies  are  touched  very  directly  by  matters  of  religious  pluralism.  If 
the  Church  is  the  community  of  the  renewed  ones,  where  we  see  the  same  renewals 
manifested  in  others,  should  we  see  Church  there?  The  Church  exists  in  cultural 
contexts  shaped  by  the  religious  lives  of  others.  How  do  elements  that  have  been 
identified  in  the  hermeneutics  studies  as  bearers  and  expressions  of  the  faith  relate 
appropriately  to  the  symbols  and  other  elements  from  the  surrounding  culture  and  when 
have  these  become  syncretistic?  If  Karl  Rahner  is  perhaps  correct  in  speaking  of 
anonymous  Christians,  is  baptism  needed  at  all?  What  is  the  situation  of  baptised 
persons  in  inter-religious  families?  How  is  the  human  person  to  be  understood 
theologically  in  the  multi-religious  context?  Studies  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  have 
obvious  contact  with  issues  of  religious  pluralism. 

We  also  discussed  the  need  for  more  careful  theological  analysis  in  the  WCC 
documents  that  exist.  Because  the  Catholic  presence  is  less  strong  in  other  parts  of  the 
Council’s  work  than  in  Faith  and  Order,  the  extensive  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
inter-religious  dialogue  is  not  as  fully  utilised  as  it  would  be  through  Faith  and  Order 
participation  in  the  theological  work  of  these  documents.  We  noted  Nostre  Aetate, 
Dialogue  and  Proclamation,  the  post-Synodal  documents  of  the  past  decade,  Dominus 
lesus  and  the  extensive  collection  of  papal  prayers  and  speeches  on  inter-religious 
matters  recent. 

In  the  texts  we  reviewed,  a section  of  the  San  Antonio  report  (1988)  and  the  Baar 
Statement  (1990),  we  noted  a lack  of  precision  and  distinctions  between  the  individual 
who  may  belong  to  a non-Christian  religion  and  the  religion  itself  and  a lack  of 
development  in  accounting  for  the  relationship  between  the  Church  and  Christ  and  the 
work  of  Holy  Spirit. 

We  noted  that  recent  events,  particularly  11  September  2001,  have  changed  some 
contexts  of  inter-religious  interaction.  In  some  cases  inter-religious  engagement  has 
been  increased  and  in  others  greater  levels  of  irrational  fear  are  evident  and  previous 
levels  of  peaceful  coexistence  have  been  damaged. 

Out  of  this  portion  of  the  discussion  emerged  a sense  that  an  elaboration  and  deepening 
of  our  shared  understanding  of  salvation  would  be  useful  to  these  WCC  texts  and  for  our 
self-understanding. 
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We  remarked  on  the  need,  which  arises  for  us  specifically  from  the  historicity  of  Jesus, 
to  consider  together  the  whole  of  the  Judeo-Christian  revelation  in  its  relationship  to  its 
prehistory  and  to  the  partial  revelation  given  to  other  peoples  during  the  time  period  of 
the  same  historical  events  that  we  learn  of  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  noted  that  the  relationship  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  a special  relationship 
as  compared  to  other  inter-religious  relationships. 

We  concluded  with  several  projects  and  themes  that  may  be  recommended. 

A study  should  be  made  of  the  existing  texts  we  have  prepared,  noting  what  we  have 
said  that  is  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

We  can  note  that  the  theme  for  Kuala  Lumpur,  receive  one  another,  in  its  biblical  context 
does  not  address  itself  beyond  the  Christian  community.  Application  of  the  text  to  a 
wider  community  requires  attention  to  different  levels  of  receiving  one  another. 
Nevertheless,  the  expectation  upon  the  Christian  of  opening  the  heart  to  all  does  rest  in 
the  fact  that  Christ  has  accepted  us. 

In  some  locations,  the  Church  is  obviously  and  deeply  a minority.  In  a globalised  world  it 
becomes  more  obvious  that  we  are  global  a minority.  How  does  this  fact  impact  our 
perception  of  the  purpose  of  the  Church?  If  we  are  light  and  salt,  sign  and  instrument  of 
God’s  reign,  how  does  this  shape  our  self-understanding  as  Church  and  our 
relationships  with  others?  We  propose  that  this  last  question  might  be  suitable  for 
consideration  at  Kuala  Lumpur. 


The  plenary  discussion  on  the  tabling  of  this  paper  showed  that  there  was  a lack  of 
clarity  still  in  what  then  followed.  It  was  reiterated  that  the  responsibility  for  conducting 
inter-religious  dialogue  lay  elsewhere  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  but  that 
theological  questions  arose  within  this  process  which  hitherto  - for  instance,  at  San 
Antonio  and  Baar  - had  not  been  laid  to  rest.  There  was  still  a need  for  reflection  on  the 
significance  of  there  being  a plurality  of  religions,  and  within  that  exploration  to 
understand  the  dimensions  of  agreement  and  difference  on  the  subject  in  the  various 
churches.  The  focus,  in  the  Faith  and  Order  perspective,  lay  around  the  shaping  of 
Christian  self-understanding.  The  conduct  of  dialogue  was  a separate  issue,  although 
clearly  related. 

In  comment  directly  on  the  paper,  some  specific  points  were  raised  - for  instance, 
relating  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church’s  full  involvement  in  the  Commission  for  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism;  and  the  all  too  brief  allusions  to  the  notion  of  “the  same 
renewals  manifested  in  others”,  to  the  situations  of  “baptised  persons  in  inter-religious 
families”  and  to  “the  partial  revelation  given  to  other  peoples”  were  seen  to  be  begging 
for  more  explanation.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  paper  was  in  no  sense  a finished 
article.  A question  was  raised  as  to  the  significance  of  today’s  people  who  practise  no 
religion,  or  are  utterly  uncommitted;  another  question  made  reference  to  indigenous 
peoples’  sense  of  the  sacred  - and  these  also  were  recognised  as  belonging  here. 
Reference  was  made  to  earlier  statements  and  work  relevant  to  religion  in  “secular” 
contexts,  and  to  sociologies  of  religion  taking  interest  in  how  people  have  adapted  in 
immigrant  contexts  far  from  h&me.  There  was  mention  of  the  role  of  religion  in 
contemporary  politics  and  power  struggles,  which  again  was  seen  to  feed  into  any 
answering  of  the  question,  where  will  inter-religious  dialogue  go? 

It  was  agreed  that,  as  far  as  Faith  and  Order  was  concerned,  “The  plurality  of  religions” 
would  be  a more  accurate  title  for  this  area  of  interest. 
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PLENARY  COMMISSION 

The  Moderator,  Professor  David  Yemba,  took  the  chair  to  enable  updates  and 
discussion  on  planning  for  the  Plenary  Commission  to  be  held  from  late  July  2004  in 
Kuala  Lumpur.  A draft  timetable  was  circulated  and  talked  through.  A small  group 
discussion  was  held  here  in  Strasbourg  and  some  amendments  originated  from  that 
(see  Appendix  III).  The  strategy  was  outlined  so  as  to  allow  full  engagement  by  the 
Plenary  Commission  especially  over  three  major  “sub-themes”  which  would  be 
developed  not  least  in  reference  to  the  overarching  theme,  the  Biblical  text  of  Romans 
15:7. 

The  logistics  of  the  meeting  were  approved  - accommodation  and  all  meetings  to  take 
place  in  the  Federal  Hotel,  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  idea  emerging  from  the  Christian  Council 
of  Asia  and  the  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference,  of  some  parallel  meetings,  was  also 
welcomed.  The  care  taken  over  practical  concerns,  not  least  through  the  offices  of  Dr 
Hermen  Shastri,  was  warmly  appreciated. 

The  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  offered  some  further  comments  on  the 
substance  of  the  meeting,  in  terms  both  of  the  ordering  and  content  of  business.  The 
latest  version  of  the  timetable,  agreed  by  the  Commissioners,  is  attached  below. 

Two  points  perhaps  merit  further  explanation,  having  been  the  subject  of  discussions. 
One  concerns  the  matter  of  how  the  group  work  at  Kuala  Lumpur  is  to  be  reported,  for 
the  decision  was  taken  that  over  each  of  the  three  main  sub-themes,  probably  two 
persons  should  be  assigned  to  distil  the  wisdom  emerging  (in  writing!)  from  all  the  small 
groups  and  these  six  would  then  be  the  only  reporters  to  the  Plenary  sessions  on 
Thursday  5 August,  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  some  time  for  plenary  debate.  There 
would  be  three  presentations  and  debates  but  only  two  sessions  for  reporting. 

The  other  matter  arose  from  concern  expressed  that  the  meeting  should  include  an 
opportunity  for  commissioners  from  around  the  world  to  reflect  on  ecumenical 
methodologies  - to  see,  through  the  experience  now  gained,  how  ecumenical  advance  is 
achieved,  or  not.  This  would  offer  another  channel  of  insight,  aside  from  direct 
engagement  with  the  programmatic  work,  as  how  the  future  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  should  develop.  It  was  proposed  that  this  should  take  place  in  the  session 
on  Friday  6 August  at  which  the  latest  work  on  a Message  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  2006  would  also  be  presented. 

Finally,  the  worship  planned  for  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  was  the  subject  of  a 
report  and  discussion.  The  planning  group  had  various  proposals  which  prompted 
comment,  the  Commissioners  endeavoured  to  link  worship  appropriately  with  the  theme 
and  sub-themes  of  the  meeting  and  also  possibly  to  take  heed  of  other  connections. 
Hearing  many  disparate  suggestions,  the  planning  group  was  asked  to  go  away  and 
return  with  a revised  proposal.  This  was  duly  completed  and  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Standing  Commission.  There  were  no  final  decisions  taken  on  particular  individuals  to 
be  asked  to  lead  worship;  such  names  as  were  tabled  were  only  a beginning  on  this. 
Nevertheless  an  effort  had  been  made  to  spread  responsibility  around  the  regional  and 
confessional  representations. 

Worship  at  Plenary  Commission  (2004) 


Opening  Service 

Wednesday,  28  July  2004,  lasting  maximum  90  minutes  including  processional  and 
recessional. 
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This  will  be  prepared  by  the  Malaysian  churches  who  will  send  to  Geneva  a translation 
into  English  of  the  text  of  the  worship.  This  will  arrive  by  31  March  2004,  to  allow 
sufficient  time  for  review  and  translations  into  German,  Spanish  and  French. 

The  service  will  not  include  Romans  15:1-7. 

Local  artists  will  supply  a camera-ready  copy  of  the  mural  which  will  be  hung  on  the  wall 
of  the  Conference  Room  where  the  Plenary  Commission  will  meet.  This  may  be  suitable 
for  use  on  the  cover  of  the  Worship  Book. 

Daily  Pattern 

1.  Morning  Prayers  (maximum  45  minutes) 

Format  for  Morning  Prayers 

Call  to  Worship  with  Psalm  133:1  as  sung  refrain 

Psalm  of  the  Day 

(Hymn) 

Prayer  for  Illumination 
Bible  Reading 

Biblical  Reflection  (15-20  minutes) 

Hymn 

The  Lord's  Prayer 
Benediction 

Morning  Prayer  on  Thursday,  29  July  2004 

Biblical  Reflections  will  be  omitted  from  the  Service  on  29  July.  This,  especially  in  lieu  of 
the  major  presentations  to  be  given  in  Session  I when  the  theme  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  will  be  introduced. 

This  will  be  a service  of  psalmody  and  prayers  during  which  we  remember  before  God 
the  community  comprising  the  Conference  and  offer  up  prayers  around  Psalm  133:1. 

Morning  Prayer  on  Friday,  6 August  2004 

This  service  will  follow  the  regular  format,  with  the  Meditation  addressing  the  subject  of 
the  Transfiguration,  with  a special  focus  on  suffering  and  hope. 

In  the  light  of  the  tragedy  of  Hiroshima,  also  commemorated  on  August  6,  worshippers 
are  reminded  that,  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  we  are  called  to  pray  and  to  hope  for 
reconciliation  with  one  another  and  the  whole  of  creation. 

2.  Evening  Prayer  (5-10  minutes) 

This  takes  place  in  the  same  room  where  the  Plenary  meets  and  begins  at  6.15  p.m.  It 
should  not  appear  as  an  addendum  to  Session  IV. 

Format  of  Evening  Prayer 

Opening  Prayer  (Psalm  134) 

Silence 

Intercessions  with  sung  refrain 
Benediction 

The  service  is  led  by  the  same  person  conducting  Morning  Prayer  for  the  day. 
Intercessions  will  arise  out  of  our  encounter  during  the  day’s  proceedings. 

Closing  Service 

In  this  service  under  the  theme  "For  the  Glory  of  God",  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
weave  into  one  tapestry  aspects  of  the  theme  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  and  will : 
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■ affirm  hope  in  its  vision  of  the  future  way  and  work  of  the  churches. 

■ call  the  churches  to  deeper  mutual  understanding  and  acceptance  of  each  other. 

■ inspire  the  participants  in  the  Assembly  to  renew  their  commitment  to  serve  the 
process  aimed  at  the  full  realisation  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  the  whole. 

■ encourage  the  witness  of  the  younger  theologians  through  their  participation  in  the 
service  and  witness  of  Faith  & Order. 

The  worship  will  include  a psalm,  together  with  the  following  readings: 

Isaiah  57  :14-21  and  Ephesians  2 :13-22 


STATEMENT  FOR  THE  WCC  NINTH  ASSEMBLY 

The  Moderator,  Professor  David  Yemba,  invited  the  Director,  Dr  Alan  Falconer,  to  speak 
about  the  request  from  the  Central  Committee  to  Faith  and  Order  to  pursue  a proposal 
for  a brief  statement  on  ecelesiology  for  the  use  of  the  ninth  World  Council  of  Churches’ 
Assembly.  The  proposal  had  been  formally  made  first  in  the  speech  of  H.H.  Aram  I’s 
address  to  the  Central  Committee  (see  Ecumenical  Review,  October  2002). 

Although  the  precise  resolution  was  not  yet  available  from  Minutes,  the  Director  referred 
both  to  the  envisaged  topics  of  such  a statement  and  the  history  of  related  statements  at 
previous  Assemblies,  though  not  at  Harare.  The  idea  connected,  in  his  view,  both  with 
Faith  and  Order’s  own  developing  concerns  and  calls,  for  example  in  the  Special 
Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC  and  in  speeches  of  the  WCC 
General  Secretary  and  others,  for  a reaffirmation  or  clarification  of  the  search  for  unity.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  ownership  of  such  a statement,  in  its  draft  form,  should  involve 
the  participation  of  various  constituencies,  drawing  from  the  Central  Committee,  the 
Special  Commission  and  the  Joint  Working  Group  as  well  as  Faith  and  Order.  A 
consultation  might  be  held  in  April  2004  and  out  of  that  a draft  produced  which  could 
come  to  the  Standing  Commission  in  July  and  also  be  read  out,  in  order  to  receive 
comments,  at  the  Plenary  Commission  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  prior  to  being  finalised  and  set 
before  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  February  2005.  It  was  noted  that  it  would  be 
important  for  the  Assembly  Planning  Committee  also  to  allocate  time  in  plenary  for  the 
statement  in  2006.  Various  ideas  had  already  been  expressed  about  the  form  as  well  as 
the  content  of  this  kind  of  statement,  ideas  both  evocative  and  contradictory,  and 
therefore  the  Standing  Commission  was  invited  to  add  its  opinions. 

Statement  for  WCC  Ninth  Assembly 

"The  Policy  Reference  Committee  III  (2002)  recommends  that  the  Central  Committee 
ask  Faith  and  Order  to  pursue  the  Moderator’s  proposal  that  a brief  statement  on 
ecelesiology  be  developed  for  discussion  at  the  Ninth  Assembly.  This  statement,  in 
particular,  should  take  into  account  the  relation  between  the  church  as  local  community 
and  universal  reality,  and  of  both  the  church's  diversity  and  oneness. 

Background 

In  the  history  of  the  WCC  there  are  a number  of  occasions  when  Faith  and  Order  has 
been  invited  to  prepare  a statement  on  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  unity,  e.g.  New 
Delhi,  Nairobi,  Vancouver  and  Canberra. 

The  style  of  the  Harare  Assembly  was  not  conducive  to  such  a process.  However,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  because  there  was  no  such  statement  or  development  of  the  major 
thrust  on  unity  from  New  Delhi  - Canberra,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  CUV  process 
was  a detailed  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  WCC.  Of  the  reaffirmation  of  the  aim  of 
the  WCC  - of  the  churches  calling  each  other  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity,  that  at  Harare 
the  WCC  ceased  to  be  interested,  or  less  interested,  in  the  pursuit  of  visible  unity. 
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There  has  also  been  a continual  assumption  that  the  aim  of  the  WCC  is  now  better 
pursued  through  bilateral  dialogues  rather  than  the  multilateral  processes  of  the  WCC. 
Yet,  despite  this  assumption,  there  have  been  insistent  calls  for  a re-affirmation  or 
clarification  of  the  search  for  unity,  e.g.  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC  and  in  the  General  Secretary's  report  to  the  CEC 
Assembly  at  Trondheim.  The  theme  has  also  been  a constant  one  in  conferences,  e.g. 
St  Alban's  and  in  the  presentations  of  Cardinal  Kasper. 

When  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  were  preparing  the  plenary  sessions  for  the  last  Central 
Committee  (August/September  2002),  the  question  was  raised  "what  do  you  hope  to  get 
out  of  these?"  Obviously  one  expectation  was  some  insights  on  the  development  of  the 
re-draft  of  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church"  especially  on  the  Church  - local  and 
universal,  diverse  and  one.  But  a second  ide  was  that  Faith  and  Order  might  be  invited 
to  prepare  another  New  Delhi-type  statement. 

In  August  2003  I received  a copy  of  the  final  draft  of  H.H.  Aram  I's  address  to  the  Central 
Committee.  In  this  he  developed  themes  which  he  had  explored  in  the  past  on  catholicity 
and  conciliarity.  It  seemed  opportune  therefore  to  open  a discussion  with  him  about  the 
possibility  of  recommending  that  there  be  a statement  as  noted  above  at  the  Ninth 
Assembly.  He  happily  agreed  to  introduce  this  idea  in  his  presentation.  The  Central 
Committee  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Policy  Reference  Committee,  linking  it 
to  the  tradition  of  earlier  WCC  statements. 

Subsequent  Discussions 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Officers  in  January  a preliminary  discussion  took 
place.  It  was  noted  that  in  the  past  Faith  and  Order  has  included  in  the  drafting  group  a 
number  of  persons  from  the  wider  constituency  of  the  WCC  as  well  as  Faith  and  Order 
Commissioners,  e.g.  the  New  Delhi  statement  was  greatly  influenced  by  Lesslie 
Newbigin,  who  was  associated  more  with  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  than  with  Faith  and  Order,  Similarly,  prior  to  the  Canberra  Assembly  a group 
nominated  by  Faith  and  Order,  but  including  a number  of  persons  not  members  of  the 
Commission,  participated  in  the  drafting.  Such  a group  met  for  a period  of  reflection  and 
drafting. 

The  Officers  seemed  inclined  to  follow  this  way  of  working. 

Another  discussion  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  at  Thessaloniki.  They  suggested  that  the 
statement  should  be  placed  in  the  context  of  today's  world;  it  should  be  popular  - not 
using  technical  language  so  that  it  could  appeal  to  all  church  members  - and  also  to  the 
Assembly  which  was  described  as  a forum  where  it  was  not  possible  to  engage  in 
nuanced  theological  discussion,  but  rather  ask  what  it  means  to  be  Church;.  The 
statement  should  try  to  have  a memorable  phrase  upon  which  the  text  should  be  based. 
It  should  focus  on  2-3  issues  so  that  the  Assembly  can  be  invited  into  a discussion.  It 
should  be  spiritual,  biblical  and  pastoral,  and  help  people  and  churches  move  beyond 
their  boundaries  to  embrace  others.  What  do  we  as  churches  contribute  to  what  is  life- 
enhancing  in  our  world,  especially  as  a result  of  a culture  of  dialogue? 

The  statement  should  remind  the  Assembly  and  the  churches  of  previous  done  on 
catholicity,  apostolicity,  BEM  etc.  Would  a catch  phrase  be  "The  Church  on  the  way"? 
Perhaps  the  statement  should  also  have  in  mind  the  Latin  American  context  in  which  the 
Assembly  will  be  meeting. 

Such  ideas  are  evocative  and  contradictory.  It  would  be  helpful  if  this  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Commission  approves  a process  and  offers  its  wisdom  to  the  drafting  group 
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who  will  be  invited  to  draft  such  a statement.  Such  a draft  will  need  to  be  presented  to 
the  WCC  Central  Committee  in  February  2005.  The  Assembly  Planning  Group  is  aware 
of  the  need  to  provide  a space  at  the  Assembly  for  the  discussion  of  such  a statement. 


Mixed  opinions  were  expressed  amongst  Commissioners  about  the  form,  content  and 
desirability  of  the  statement  idea.  No  conclusions  were  reached  as  these  interconnected 
issues  received  lengthy  attention. 

Part  of  the  debate  centred  on  the  assessment  centred  on  statements  previously 
emerging  out  of  WCC  Assemblies.  From  New  Delhi  to  Vancouver,  there  had  been 
developing  articulations  of  models  of  unity,  being  therefore  part  of  a wider  ecumenical 
context  and  more  therefore  than  simply  the  work  of  the  WCC.  The  Canberra  Statement, 
into  which  Faith  and  Order  had  had  major  input,  was  likewise  felt  to  express  very  much 
that  moment  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  there  was  correspondingly  an  appeal  to 
read  the  “signs  of  the  times”  as  the  underpinning  of  whatever  might  be  hoped  to  be 
achieved.  This  said,  the  various  speakers  went  in  a number  of  different  directions.  One 
opinion  was  for  a deepening  of  the  themes  within  the  Canberra  Statement,  on  the 
church  local  and  universal,  on  the  notion  of  koinonia  open  to  the  widest  horizons  and 
progressing  with  the  notion  of  “real  but  imperfect  communion”.  In  line  with  this  was  the 
argument  that  there  should  be  close  correspondence  in  the  likely  statement  with  Faith 
and  Order’s  current  work  on  ecclesiology;  that  there  should  be  faithfulness  to  the 
complexities  carefully  explored  through  the  variety  of  recent  Faith  and  Order  study 
programmes.  An  argument  was  made  to  keep  the  boundaries  of  vision  open,  while 
recognising  that  insights  arising  for  example  out  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox 
Participation  and  other  ecumenical  bodies  had  also  to  be  kept  in  sight.  Some  were 
strongly  persuaded  that  the  leading  focus  should  be  theological  in  spirit  rather  than 
around  the  particular  commitments,  or  looked-for  commitments,  of  churches  in  and 
around  the  WCC,  but  others  were  inclined  to  think  differently.  A view  was  elaborated 
that  the  churches  should  be  explicitly  challenged  to  respond  to  the  achievements  of 
ecumenical  dialogues  and  conversations,  and  to  move  from  there  towards  reception  of 
these  achievements  and  recognition  of  one  another. 

There  could  be  agreement  over  the  crisis  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  its  current 
forms,  but  the  question  of  how  to  address  it  was  not  so  easily  answered.  Some  were 
inclined  to  dwell  on  the  sweetness,  in  retrospect,  of  the  New  Delhi  statement  or  other 
early  statements  of  vision  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  Others,  reckoning  in  common 
with  most,  that  the  future  of  the  WCC  is  if  nothing  else  uncertain,  were  inclined  to  take 
thinking  on  the  composition  of  a statement  to  an  extent  well  away  from  the  history  of 
such  statements.  If  brevity  and  clarity  were  guiding  principles,  one  said,  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  lift  the  vision  well  away  from  accustomed  modes  of  institutional  discourse 
and  to  locate  it  rather  in  terms  of  the  future  of  Christianity.  On  a similar  line,  reference 
was  made  to  the  Brazilian  context,  and  the  specific  challenges  experienced  there 
principally  in  relation  to  Pentecostalism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  issues  especially  of 
catholicity  and  contextuality.  It  was  asked  whether  a statement  to  be  made  in  that  part  of 
the  world  might  therefore  take  special  note  of  the  rising  significance,  across  the 
oikumene , of  the  growing  churches  of  the  two-thirds  world.  The  opinion  was  offered  that 
the  impetus  for  mission  and  living  the  Gospel  was  extremely  lively  in  such  contexts,  and 
not  only  in  Pentecostal  churches,  and  that  any  statement  intended  to  excite  and 
energise  its  hearers  had  to  take  real  account  of  that,  as  also  of  the  need  to  confront  in 
unity  all  the  challenges  and  threats  to  human  flourishing.  It  was  insisted  that  this  was  not 
to  argue  the  church  should  be  viewed  purely  in  an  instrumental  or  utilitarian  light,  but 
nevertheless  that  the  strongest  connections  between  unity  and  mission  deserved 
underlining. 
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As  these  differing  views  were  expressed,  the  speakers  took  various  lines  on  the  form  of 
the  statement  looked  for.  There  was  the  opinion  that  something  passionate  and 
memorable  should  be  the  aim,  no  doubt  drawing  from  solid  work  on  content  and  with 
clear  awareness  that  the  statement  in  whatever  form  would  be  subject  to  close  scrutiny, 
but  nevertheless  conspicuously  setting  out  to  communicate.  There  was  a suggestion 
that  the  finished  article  might  even  be  poetic  in  form.  On  one  side  of  this  suggestion  was 
also  support  for  the  idea  of  the  statement  being  couched  in  straightforward  language,  for 
the  sake  of  being  very  widely  appropriated;  but  on  another  side,  the  perceived  need  to 
speak  very  clearly  to  the  churches  in  order  to  move  them  on  raised  hesitations  about 
going  down  a “populist”  line.  Some  speakers  remained  unconvinced  - in  light  of  the 
many  opinions  circulating  - that  the  arguments  for  having  a statement  at  all  at  this  time 
were  conclusive.  They  urged  caution  against  taking  it  on,  for  there  were  questions  as  to 
whether  the  churches  were  ready  to  enter  into  such  new  commitments  as  might  be 
urged;  or  alternatively,  a feeling  was  expressed  that  Faith  and  Order  might  do  better  to 
keep  patiently  within  the  limits  of  its  current  study  programmes.  But  no-one  spoke  for  the 
whole  Commission.  Opinion  was  expressed  that  the  non-appearance  of  a statement  out 
of  Harare  had  had  a negative  effect  on  the  ecumenical  movement  and  that  to  have 
nothing  a second  time  would  be  worse  still  - whether  with  regard  to  existing  membership 
of  the  WCC  or  of  constituents  formally  outside  the  fold. 

The  debate  ran  out  of  time  but  the  subject  was  referred  to  a sub-group  for  further 
discussion. 

This  group  duly  met,  but  nothing  was  reported  back  in  plenary  on  this.  Rather  the 
group’s  advice  was  to  go  direct  to  the  drafting  group  which  would  begin  its  work  within 
the  next  year. 


BAPTISM 

With  Vice-Moderator  Professor  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  in  the  chair,  Rev.  Neville  Callam  was 
invited  to  bring  the  Standing  Commission  up  to  date  on  current  work  relating  to  Baptism. 
He  described  briefly  what  had  happened  up  to  and  at  the  Gazzada  meeting  and  he 
referred  to  work  anticipated;  he  made  mention  of  what  had  happened  at  the  WCC 
Central  Committee  meeting  in  September  2002.  Finally  he  referred  to  two  matters  - the 
possible  symbolic  act  for  mutual  affirmation  of  baptism  at  Porto  Alegre  in  2006  and  the 
discussion  on  the  place  of  baptism  coming  explicitly  into  articles  of  WCC  membership  - 
and  asked  for  expressions  of  opinion  on  these  matters  from  the  Standing  Commission. 

1.  Baptism  Plenary,  Group  Discussions,  and  Recommendation 
from  WCC  Central  Committee,  September  2002 

[Commissioners  are  referred  to  the  Faith  and  Order  text-in-process  “One  Baptism: 
Towards  Mutual  Recognition  of  Christian  Initiation  (Faverges,  October  2001)”,  and  the 
discussion  by  the  Commission  at  Gazzada,  2002. 1 A fresh  discussion  of  the  text  is  not 
foreseen  at  Strasbourg.] 

I.  Background 

Following  an  initial  meeting  on  worship  in  relation  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity 
(Ditchingham,  1994)2,  the  Standing  Commission  mandated  work  on  baptism  (taking  into 
account  actual  liturgical  practice)  as  a contribution  to  the  churches’  mutual  recognition  of 


1 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  9-16  January  2002,  Gazzada, 
Italy,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  191,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  2002,  pp.  46-62. 

2 So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray:  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  171,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1995. 
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one  another  as  churches.1  A first  consultation  (Faverges,  1997)2  explored  themes  of  the 
ordo  (structure)  of  the  baptismal  service,  inculturation,  and  the  implications  of  baptism 
for  Christian  ethics.  A planning  meeting  (Grandchamp,  1998)3  identified  themes  for 
further  work,  these  being  taken  up  at  a consultation  in  Prague  in  2000.  The  resulting 
text4  was  sent  for  comment  to  a wide  range  of  theologians  and  liturgists,  with  almost  50 
substantial  reactions  being  received.  In  light  of  these  and  comments  from  Standing 
Commission  the  text  was  revised  at  Faverges  in  2001,  yielding  the  present  document 
“One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  of  Christian  Initiation  (Faverges,  October 
2001)”  indicated  above.  This  was  considered  by  Standing  Commission  at  its  most  recent 
meeting  (Gazzada,  2002), 5 with  concrete  suggestions  offered  for  revising  the  text.  These 
included  clarifying  the  goal  and  readership  of  the  text,  revising  it  in  light  of  comments 
received,  and  inter-relating  the  text  to  other  Faith  and  Order  work. 

The  planning  meeting  at  Grandchamp  suggested  two  additional,  related  projects:  a 
collection  of  baptismal  liturgies  with  commentary  provided  by  the  respective  churches; 
and  a survey  of  the  churches’  pre-baptismal  (catechumenal)  and  post-baptismal 
(Christian  education  and  nurture)  practices.  These  projects  were  reaffirmed  by  the 
Commission  at  Gazzada. 

I.  Work  Done  2002  - May  2003 

1.  Reflection  on  the  goals  and  audience  of  the  text  “One  Baptism...”  (see  below), 
and  initial  preparations  for  a small  (6-8  persons)  drafting  meeting  to  revise  the  text 

2.  Substantial  work  towards  a collection  of  baptismal  liturgies  with  commentary 
provided  by  the  respective  churches. 

3.  As  requested  by  WCC  Central  Committee,  preparation  of  a Central  Committee 
plenary  session  on  baptism  (with  presentation  by  Neville  Callam).  This  was  not  intended 
to  review  specific  Faith  and  Order  work  on  baptism  (in  particular,  the  text-in-progress 
was  not  before  it),  but  to  draw  upon  Faith  and  Order  resources  (a)  to  generate  a general 
discussion  of  baptism  in  relation  to  the  churches’  mutual  recognition,  and  (b)  to 
encourage  the  churches  to  take  fully  seriously  the  local  implications  of  their  mutual 
recognition.  Significantly,  Central  Committee  took  this  opportunity  to  endorse  our  work  in 
this  area  (see  attached). 

The  time  and  resources  available  did  not  allow  us  to  work  on  the  projected  survey  of  the 
churches’  pre-and  post-baptismal  practices. 

II.  Work  Envisaged 

1.  The  holding  of  a small  drafting  meeting  to  revise  the  text  “One  Baptism...”  (first 
quarter,  2004)  and  presentation  of  the  text  for  consideration  by  Plenary  Commission. 
Revisions  to  include,  for  example:  identifying  “baptism”  as  the  once-for-all  water  rite; 


1 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  7-14  January  1996,  Bangkok,  Thailand,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  172,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  1996,  pp.  48-49,  56. 

2 Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best 
and  Dagmar  Heller,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  184,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1999,  Report,  pp.  74- 
97. 

3 See  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  15-24  June  1999,  Toronto,  Canada , 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  185,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  1999,  pp.  100-110. 

4 “The  Sacramental  Dimension  of  Baptism",  in  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission,  30  September-7  October  2000,  Matanzas,  Cuba.  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order,  2000,  pp.  88-108;  see  also  pp.  65-66. 

5 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  9-16  January  2002,  Gazzada, 
Italy,  pp.  62-64. 
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clarifying  the  necessary  elements  of  an  ordo  of  that  rite;  developing  the  relation  between 
baptism  and  eucharist. 

2.  Publication  of  the  collection  of  baptismal  liturgies  with  commentary  (second  half, 
2003). 


III.  Action  Requested 

The  Standing  Commission  is  requested: 

1.  To  reaffirm  the  work  envisaged,  as  indicated  above  (both  projects  having  already 
been  approved  by  Standing  Commission). 

2.  To  comment  on  proposed  statements  of  the  goal  and  readership  for  the  text 
“One  Baptism...”.  (These  statements  will  be  proposed  by  the  Group  at 
Strasbourg  reflecting  on  the  work  on  baptism). 


2.  Baptism  Plenary,  Comments  from  Plenary  Interventions 
and  Group  Discussions 

1 . A fundamental  affirmation 

Mutual  recognition  is  affirmed  as  a basis  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  churches 
need  to  claim  this  remarkable  fact,  and  build  on  it  more  systematically.  Recognition  of 
baptism  admits  that  Christ’s  action,  in  making  believers  His  own,  is  somehow  prior  to  the 
different  understandings  and  practices  of  the  churches. 

2.  The  reality  and  variety  of  local  practice 

In  local  church  life  there  is  variation  in  baptismal  understanding  and  practise,  both 
among  and  within  churches.  Baptismal  theology  and  baptismal  practise  are  not  always 
consistent,  even  within  one  church.  In  some  cultures  (for  a variety  of  reasons  both 
religious  and  cultural)  there  is  a trend  to  more  adult  baptisms,  even  in  churches  which 
baptise  infants.  This  has  strengthened  the  appreciation  of  the  role  of  faith  in  baptism 
generally. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  different  understandings  about  what  is  actually  being 
affirmed:  is  it  “mutual”  or  “common”  recognition?  And  of  “common",  or  of  “one”  baptism? 
In  affirming  baptism,  are  we  speaking  about  the  status  of  other  churches,  or  of  persons? 
For  some,  it  is  easier  to  see  other  Christians  as  Christians  than  to  see  other  churches  as 
churches. 

For  some  churches  the  language  of  “common  baptism”  is  not  helpful.  It  could  imply  more 
uniformity  in  understanding,  or  practise,  than  actually  exists.  Especially  here  the  overall 
perspective  of  life-long  growth  into  Christ  is  helpful. 

Among  churchgoers  there  is  a general  understanding  of  members  of  other  churches  as 
“belonging  to  Christ”,  with  little  awareness  of  - and  much  impatience  about  - the 
ecclesiological  issues  involved. 

3.  Ecumenical  accomplishments  - and  challenges 

Ecumenical  work,  especially  BEM  and  later  Faith  and  Order  work,  has  helped  clarify  the 
issues  which  link,  and  which  continue  to  divide  the  churches  in  relation  to  baptism. 
Churches  have  learned  to  see  similar  understandings  and  intentions  in  other  churches, 
even  if  their  practice  is  different.  (E.g.  faith  must  be  present  in  baptism,  whether  of  adults 
or  infants;  growth  in  personal  faith  is  essential;  personal  confession  of  faith,  and  growth 
in  faith,  involves  the  Christian  community.) 
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When  we  speak  of  a common  baptismal  practice,  it  includes  the  use  of  water  and  the 
traditional  Trinitarian  name.  Among  the  churches  - including  some  in  the  ecumenical 
fellowship  - other  practices  do  exist,  for  example  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  using 
other  than  the  classic  Trinitarian  formula;  or  baptism  without  water.  One  of  the  main 
ecumenical  challenges  is  seeing  how  these  relate  to  the  “common  practice”  noted 
above. 

But  even  the  positive  implications  of  mutual  recognition  are  often  not  sufficiently 
realised.  Thus  there  needs  to  be  further  work  on  baptism  in  relation  to  mutual 
recognition.  The  ecumenical  implications  of  mutual  recognition  need  to  be  spelled  out, 
and  the  difficulties  clarified. 

Some  churches  emphasise  that  baptism  is  an  act  of  the  church,  and  therefore  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism  depends  on  recognising  another  church  as  fully  church. 

Mutual  recognition  of  baptism  does  not  necessarily  mean  mutual  admission  to  eucharist. 
For  some  churches,  differences  in  ministry  prevent  sharing  eucharist  even  when  there  is 
recognition  of  baptism.  This  is  a source  of  some  confusion  and  frustration  at  the  level  of 
congregational  life! 

Many  find  the  new  approach  helpful  of  putting  the  water  rite  of  baptism  itself  within  the 
larger  context  of  a process  of  life-long  growth  into  Christ , e.g.  preceded  by  catechism 
and  followed  by  nurture/  formation,  the  whole  within  the  context  of  the  Christian 
community.  This  process  continues  over  one’s  entire  life.  “Christian  initiation”  is 
suggested  as  a term  to  describe  this  overall  process  of  life-long  growth  into  Christ. 

Broadening  the  perspective,  e.g.  seeing  baptism  within  this  overall  process,  enables  a 
wide  range  of  churches  to  approach  the  discussion  in  a more  positive  way  and  aids 
recognition.  It  helps  churches  see  the  same  intention  in  the  practice  of  others,  even  if 
the  sequence  of  events  happens  differently  or  at  different  points  within  a person's  life. 

The  understanding  and  practice  of  baptism  is  closely  related  to  questions  of  church 
membership.  Baptism  is  incorporation  into  the  body  of  Christ,  but  also  into  a specific  part 
of  that  body,  e.g.  a particular  church.  But  to  what  does  baptism  give  access  - already  to 
eucharist?  To  full  membership  status?  Does  baptism  have  to  be  followed  by  a later 
stage  of  public  profession,  e.g.  confirmation? 

Santiago  de  Compostela  included  a beautiful  celebration,  in  the  presence  of  water,  of 
our  increasing  mutual  affirmation  of  baptism.  But  we  were  unable  to  touch  the  water  for 
fear  of  suggesting  “re-baptism”.  Surely  now,  after  three  years  of  learning  to  speak  much 
more  openly  with  each  other  about  these  issues,  the  next  Assembly  could  include  a 
powerful  symbolic  act  affirming  baptism... the  nature  of  this  to  be  determined,  but 
presumably  including  water! 

Some  serious  differences  remain:  some  Orthodox,  and  some  Protestant,  churches  do 
not  accept  the  baptism  of  others  and  require  “re-baptism.”  This  may  be  because  other 
churches  are  not  regarded  as  churches,  or  because  their  rite  is  not  regarded  as  valid 
(usually,  because  it  is  not  performed  with  water  and  in  the  traditional  Trinitarian  name). 
In  some  churches,  conservative  forces  threaten  to  undo  the  mutual  recognition  already 
achieved,  calling  for  a return  to  earlier  restrictive  practices. 

(Noted  at  the  Committee’s  request  by  Tom  Best  as  background  for  Policy 
Reference  Committee  II) 
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II.  Recommendation  from  Policy  Reference  Committee  II  adopted  by  WCC  Central 
Committee 

4.2.1  That  the  Central  Committee  ask  Faith  and  Order  to  carry  out  further  work  on 
baptism  in  relation  to  mutual  recognition,  paying  particular  attention  to  its  ecumenical 
implications  and  the  clarification  of  difficulties  experienced  in  some  member  churches. 


In  the  discussion  which  following  the  presentation,  the  first  matter  was  to  endorse  the 
more  immediate  plans  of  study  and  this  was  done  willingly  (after  a little  exchange  over 
the  connections  between  Faith  and  Order  work  and  the  current  studies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  (JWG)).  There  was  recognised  to  be  consciously  a 
strong  measure  of  convergence  and  consensus  between  the  two  study  processes,  the 
Secretariat  actively  co-operating  with  the  JWG,  and  the  need  for  this  was  reaffirmed, 
given  that  the  JWG  concerns  focused  on  the  ecumenical  and  ecclesiological 
implications  of  baptism,  taking  account  of  BEM  and  its  aftermath  and  of  work  in  the 
Bilateral  Dialogues. 

The  notes  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  attracted  some  specific  discussion.  While  it 
was  recognised  that  these  were  merely  “notes”,  a synthesis  of  group  work,  it  was  seen 
that  they  revealed  some  polarities  of  view  and  some  perspectives  which  glossed  over 
important  issues.  Mentioned  in  this  regard  was  the  note  on  the  “role  of  faith”  being 
strengthened  by  trends  towards  adult  baptisms  and  the  idea  that  “differences  in  ministry” 
blocked  the  sharing  of  the  eucharist:  in  both  cases,  this  was  to  oversimplify  and  distort 
the  problems.  It  was  also  urged  that  some  of  these  discussions  threw  up  the  need  for 
better  catechesis,  for  proper  information  to  be  shared  among  members  of  the  churches. 
Finally,  when  it  was  said  that  “conservative  forces”  threatened  the  undoing  of 
achievements  in  this  area,  a balancing  statement  would  have  acknowledged  also  the 
damage  able  to  be  done  by  “liberal  forces”.  From  another  angle,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  notes  taking  account  of  churchgoers’  general  understanding  of  people  in  other 
churches  “belonging  to  Christ”  could  be  seen  as  something  positive,  even  if  other 
ecclesiological  issues  remained  to  be  investigated. 

Aside  from  these  serious  concerns  about  what  was  revealed  in  these  notes,  there  was 
also  a lengthy  debate  over  the  suggestion  for  a “powerful  symbolic  act  affirming 
baptism”  - what  exactly  did  this  mean?  Some  voices  urged  caution  and  care  before 
such  a thing  was  undertaken,  so  that  it  could  be  quite  clear  what  was  being  intended. 
There  was  perceived  a basic  ambiguity  as  to  whether  this  act  would  affirm  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  as  a whole  or  whether  it  would  be  about  individuals  reaffirming 
their  own  baptism  alongside  one  another:  these  things  were  quite  different  in  scope.  A 
reminder  was  given  that  at  Santiago  de  Compostela,  there  had  been  yet  another, 
different  intention,  for  people  to  be  together  in  the  presence  of  water,  but  not  touching  it, 
affirming  the  increasing  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  i.e.  the  ecumenical  progress.  In 
the  light  of  Faith  and  Order’s  current  ecclesiology  work,  it  was  understood  that  all  that 
could  at  present  be  said  together  (and  for  this  see  the  relevant  “boxed”  material  in 
F0/2003:10,  at  III.B)  was  that  there  might  be  mutual  accountability  on  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism.  Beyond  that  was  the  stage  of  recognition  of  others’  baptism  and  finally  the  goal 
of  being  able  to  believe  in  “common  baptism”.  On  the  separate  possibility  of  individuals 
reaffirming  their  own  baptism,  this  was  recognised  as  an  action  taken  in  many  of  our 
churches,  but  not  necessarily  with  the  use  of  water.  Thus  there  were  many  arguments 
for  cautious  handling  of  the  suggestion  for  a uniting  symbolic  act  “including  water”. 

The  paper  from  the  Central  Committee  meeting  emphasised  again  the  current 
importance  of  the  issue  of  baptism  within  the  ecumenical  movement.  Reference  was 
made  to  how  it  had  come  so  alive  within  Faith  and  Order  at  the  1993  World  Conference 
in  Santiago  de  Compostela  and  since.  As  the  Central  Committee  recommendation 
recognised,  questions  around  mutual  recognition  were  by  no  means  yet  finally  settled. 
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How  baptism  should  enter  explicitly  into  membership  criteria  of  the  WCC  was  therefore 
a matter  which  at  best  should  be  widely  consulted  on  - although  it  was  noted  that  this 
was  only  one  of  four  connected  issues  being  raised  for  debate  at  present.  That  baptism 
should  be  an  explicit  element  of  membership  was  not  a new  suggestion,  but  in  previous 
debates  there  had  been  a deliberate  decision  to  stop  short  of  this. 

A group  was  asked  to  spend  further  time  on  the  Baptism  programme  during  the  course 
of  the  meeting  and  Mr  Callam  returned  with  a brief  report  of  its  work,  the  Most  Rev.  John 
Onaiyekan  being  in  the  chair.  He  drew  attention  particularly  to  the  current  thoughts  on 
revising  the  text  presented  at  Gazzada,  appealing  for  anyone  else  to  submit  written 
suggestions  for  improving  that  text.  In  addition  the  group  had  sought  to  clarify  the  goal  of 
the  text  in  its  revised  form.  Time  had  also  been  spent  on  further  discussion  of  the  idea  of 
a symbolic  act. 


Report  of  the  Group  on  Baptism  (Strasbourg) 

I.  The  group  reviewed  the  study  process  on  baptism  and  the  text  "One  Baptism...  " 
(FO/2001 :24),  and  suggests  the  following  as  the  goal  for  the  study  : 

To  further  the  churches  ‘mutual  recognition'  of  baptism  by  : 

exploring  the  baptismal  rite  in  relation  to  the  lifelong  process  of  growth  into  Christ ; 

- identifying  and  clarifying  bases  for  mutual  recognition  in  the  churches’  theology  and 
liturgical  practice  of  baptism  ; 

identifying  and  clarifying  differences  in  theological  understanding  and  liturgical 
practice  which  hinder  mutual  recognition. 

We  suggest  that  the  text  has  as  its  primary  readership  theologians,  liturgists,  Christian 
educators  and  church  authorities.  (This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  invitation  to 
obscurity  ; we  urge  that  the  text  should  be  written  as  clearly  as  possible.) 

II.  The  group  reviewed  the  text  in  light  of  comments  made  to  it  by  the  Standing 
Commission  in  Gazzada,  focusing  especially  on  the  following  points  : 

a.  baptism  within  the  process  of  lifelong  growth  into  Christ 

b.  an  ordo  of  baptism 

c.  relation  of  baptism  to  the  eucharist 

d.  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  paragraphs  reviewed  under  each  heading  are  recorded  on  the  attached  sheet. 
General  comments  and  specific  proposals  for  revision  will  be  passed  on  to  the  drafting 
group  charged  with  revising  the  text. 

III.  The  group  considered  the  proposal  voiced  at  WCC  Central  Committee  that  the 
WCC  Ninth  Assembly  include  a symbolic  act  affirming  baptism.  It  was  recognised  that 
this  proposal  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  WCC  Central  Committee,  and  its 
implementation  has  not  yet  been  assigned  to  Faith  and  Order,  but  may  well  be. 

a.  The  group  noted  points  made  in  the  Standing  Commission  plenary  discussion  and 
echoes  the  need  for  sensitivity  in  handling  this  issue. 

b.  The  group  affirmed  the  intention  of  the  text  of  the  daily  worship  for  Day  4 at 
Santiago  (see  attached). 

c.  The  group  affirms  that  if  such  an  act  does  take  place,  it  should  be  built  upon  earlier 
affirmations,  reflect  progress  made  in  mutual  recognition  and  express  hope  for 
future  growth  in  mutual  recognition. 
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One  possibility  is  that  during  the  exchange  of  peace,  persons  might  signal  that  they 
were  receiving  one  another,  on  the  basis  of  baptism,  as  members  of  the  one  body  of 
Christ. 


A concluding  plenary  discussion  showed  that  responses  from  members  of  the  Standing 
Commission  were  positive  viewing  the  proposed  programme  for  revising  the  text 
(F0/2001:24),  only  one  extra  point  being  made,  that  in  (c)  on  connections  between 
baptism  and  the  eucharist,  more  might  be  made  of  a continual  nurture  theme. 

On  the  symbolic  act,  feelings  ran  in  a number  of  directions.  It  was  noted  that  in  many 
churches’  liturgies,  there  was  a place  for  the  reaffirmation  of  baptismal  vows.  Though 
the  intention  was  to  link  such  an  act  very  closely  to  the  theme  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  meeting,  it  was  not  certain  that  water  could  be  used.  Not  all  could  agree 
that  all  were  “members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ”.  In  short,  the  theological  dimensions  of 
the  proposal  needed  further  thought. 


ETHNIC  IDENTITY,  NATIONAL  IDENTITY  AND  THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  UNITY  OF 
THE  CHURCH 

Vice-Moderator  the  Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan  invited  Professor  Turid  Karlsen  Seim,  in 
the  absence  of  Dr  Catrin  Williams,  to  speak  to  the  latest  progress  on  the  study 
programme  on  “Ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church”.  She  reminded  the  Standing  Commission  of  the  parameters  of  the  study, 
following  the  appended  paper,  and  asked  for  reaffirmation  of  the  work  envisaged.  She 
remarked  that  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  self-studies  from  the  Sudan  and  Fiji,  together 
with  related  papers,  would  have  been  published  by  now. 

Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

I.  Text  Attached 

“Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  An 
Overview”,  preparatory  material  for  the  consultation  in  Bangor,  Wales,  U.K.,  June  2003. 
(This  gives  an  overview  of  the  goals  - see  points  1. 1-1.4  - and  process  of  the  study  as  a 
whole). 

II.  Background 

Already  at  its  meeting  in  Dunblane,  in  1990,  the  Standing  Commission  had  noted  the 
need  for  study  on  ethnic  and  national  identities  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  church.1 
After  a period  of  work  on  ecclesiology  and  ethics  (1993-1997),  as  mandated  by  WCC 
Central  Committee,  the  Commission  meeting  at  Fontgombault  in  1997  approved  a study 
on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  [Search  for]  the  Unity  of  the  Church”2  A 
small  exploratory  meeting  at  Hawarden  in  1997  surveyed  topics  to  be  addressed  and 
clarified  the  two  inter-related  aspects  of  the  study  process:  (a)  reflection  on  the  issues  by 
biblical  scholars,  church  historians,  theologians,  and  social  scientists,  and  (b)  a series  of 
local  self-studies  (in,  for  example,  Fiji,  the  Sudan,  Northern  Ireland,  Sri  Lanka  and  the 


1 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  1990,  Dunblane,  Scotland, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  152,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  1990,  pp.  16-17  and  54-58, 
esp.  p.  57. 

2 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  8-15  January  1997,  Abbaye  de  Fontgombault, 
France,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  178,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  1997,  pp.  38-48,  esp. 
47-48;  72. 
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United  States).  Contact  would  also  be  sought  with  other  relevant  local  studies  (for 
example,  Malaysia  and  Sweden/South  Africa). 1 

Two  small  meetings  at  Cartigny  (19982  and  20003)  identified  and  then  reviewed  a 
number  of  local  self-studies.  A meeting  at  Corrymeela  (2001)  brought  final  reports  from 
three  of  the  local  self-studies  into  dialogue  with  biblical  scholars,  a theologian  and  a 
social  scientist;  Standing  Commission  received  the  report  from  this  consultation  at  its 
last  meeting.4  It  was  foreseen  that  the  next  stage  of  work  should  focus  on  the  scholarly 
discussion  with  biblical  scholars,  theologians  and  social  scientists,  care  being  taken  to 
relate  this  to  the  work  done  in  the  local  self-studies.  The  question  of  possible  materials 
for  local  use  also  needed  to  be  addressed. 

III.  Work  Done  2002  - May  2003 

1.  Planning  and  preparation  for  a consultation  of  biblical  scholars  (10-16  June 

2003)  to  address  biblical  texts  relating  to  ethnic  and  national  identities,  as  well  as  unity. 
In  addition  to  their  exegetical  papers,  scholars  had  the  option  of  preparing  bible  studies 
for  use  in  local  congregations.  Two  representatives  from  the  local  self-studies  will  help 
make  the  link  to  this  aspect  of  the  study. 

2.  Planning  for  a consultation  of  theologians  and  social  scientists  (30  March-6  April 

2004)  to  address  themes  of  ethnic  and  national  identities,  and  the  unity  of  the  church. 
Representatives  from  local  self-studies,  as  well  as  biblical  scholars,  will  also  be  involved 
to  secure  some  integration  of  the  study  process  as  a whole. 

3.  Maintaining  contact  with  Daffyd  Parri,  an  independent  Welsh  TV  producer  who  is 
trying  to  develop  a TV  series  on  the  role  of  churches  in  helping  to  deal  with  situations  of 
conflict  where  ethnic  and  national  factors  are  paramount.  He  has  a good  awareness  of 
the  church  and  theological  training,  and  has  shown  an  interest  in  using  some  of  our 
material  in  this  project.  To  my  knowledge,  he  has  not  yet  secured  funding  for  his 
project.) 

IV.  Work  Envisaged 

1.  The  holding  of  the  consultation  of  theologians  and  social  scientists,  as  noted 
above. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  Reports  from  the  consultations  of  biblical  scholars  and 
theologians/social  scientists,  as  well  as  material  from  the  local  self-studies,  for 
consideration  by  Plenary  Commission. 

3.  Reflection  on  further  work,  especially  how  best  to  integrate  the  various  aspects 
of  the  study,  for  consideration  by  Plenary  Commission. 

4.  Publication  of  selected  materials  from  the  study  process,  as  appropriate. 

(5.  Continued  monitoring  of  the  TV  project  initiated  by  Dafyyd  Parri  in  Wales.) 


1 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  9-16  January  1998,  Istanbul,  Turkey,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  180,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  1998. 

2 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  15  - 24  June,  1999,  Toronto,  Canada,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  185,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  1999,  pp.  55-57  and  90-91. 

3 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  30  September  - 7 October, 
Matanzas,  Cuba.  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2000,  pp.  29-30  and  82-87;  58-65,  reaffirming  the  aims 
and  proposed  process  of  the  study. 

4 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  9-16  January  2002,  Gazzada, 
Italy,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  191,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  2002,  pp.  64-69. 
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V.  Action  Requested 

Standing  Commission  is  requested  to  reaffirm  the  work  envisaged  (the  various  items 
having  already  been  approved  at  previous  meetings). 


In  addition  it  was  possible  to  table  a provisional  aide-memoire  relating  to  the 
consultation  involving  Biblical  scholars  held  in  Bangor,  Wales  in  June  2003.  This  was 
warmly  received  around  the  table  and  a number  of  comments  were  made. 

A number  of  these  comments  drew  out  points  by  which  in  various  situations  the  conflicts 
and  complexities  arising  from  issues  of  ethnic  or  national  identity  might  be  helped. 
Although  the  consultation  had  left  some  obvious  gaps  in  the  Biblical  literature  still  to  be 
addressed,  and  likewise  some  interpretative  constituencies  were  sadly  under- 
represented, the  prospects  of  a forthcoming  publication  were  promising.  There  was  no 
immediate  intention  to  draw  out  systematic  conclusions  at  this  time,  though  there  had 
been  a clear  effort  to  apply  a range  of  scholarly  methods  as  directly  as  possible  to  the 
agreed  Faith  and  Order  agenda.  One  thing  that  was  clear  was  that  there  was  some 
fluidity  in  the  markers  of  identities,  though  it  was  well  appreciated  how  entrenched  these 
identities  might  subsequently  become.  The  studies  of  Biblical  literature  were  seen  to 
encourage  venturing  beyond  normal  limits.  In  answer  to  a question  about  criteria  on  the 
limits  of  diversity,  it  was  stated  that  there  emerged  a common  intention  to  critique  that 
sort  of  unity  which  concealed  an  enforced  hegemony;  and  there  was  an  extent  to  which 
diversities  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  were  limited  by  the  “common  commitments” 
entered  into  by  the  scholars  involved. 

The  discussion  was  lively  as  connections  and  difficult  issues  were  explored.  On 
nationalism,  how  far  could  that  be  seen  as  a negotiation  between  otherwise  competing 
ethnic  groups?  What  about  situations  where  it  was  not  just  a question  of  majority  versus 
minority  peoples,  but  two  competing  majorities,  given  structures  of  alliances?  In  thinking 
about  hermeneutical  keys,  while  one  possibility  lay  in  seeking  mutual  accountability  in 
interpretation,  how  was  that  to  be  urged?  Whether  by  taking  account  of  the  (often 
doubtful)  history  of  exegesis,  and  of  the  continuing  use  of  proof  texting  and  inconsistent 
uses  of  Scriptural  material,  the  hopeful  directions  discovered  within  the  consultation 
were  all  too  vulnerable  to  being  waylaid.  A question  was  posed  as  to  how  baptism  might, 
or  might  not,  have  a role  in  the  transformation  of  people’s  roles,  thinking  and  identities. 
While  there  was  no  easy  answer  to  that  one,  it  drew  attention  to  the  crossover  between 
current  Faith  and  Order  studies.  If  on  baptism,  suggestions  within  the  consultation  were 
indeed  hopeful,  pointing  towards  the  distinctiveness  of  Christian  identity,  in  the  same 
“unity”  section,  it  was  suggested,  the  aide-memoire  of  the  consultation  seemed  a little 
impoverished  in  that  it  made  so  little  reference  to  that  unity  which  is  of  God.  These 
points  were  noted,  as  also  the  suggestion  that  the  same  debate  again  might  be  helped 
by  parallel  reflection  on  the  Biblical  canon  and  its  “unity”,  on  which  all  sorts  of  interesting 
things  could  be  said.  Finally,  the  reflection  on  Biblical  hermeneutics  through  this 
consultation  raised  three  different  scenarios  in  which  unity  and  diversity  were  interacting, 
namely  the  possibility  that  an  emphasis  on  diversity  could  at  times  threaten  sought-for 
unity;  that  an  emphasis  on  unity  on  the  other  hand  could  be  overwhelming  of  legitimate 
diversities;  and  that  excitement  about  diversity  could  leave  unity  entirely  on  the  sidelines 
as  a perceived  irrelevance. 


UNITED  AND  UNITING  CHURCHES 

The  Moderator,  Professor  David  Yemba,  was  in  the  chair  and  invited  Dr  Tom  Best  to 
speak  to  Faith  and  Order’s  commitment  to  the  support  of  united  and  uniting  churches. 
He  did  so  gladly,  submitting  the  paper  relating  to  the  seventh  international  consultation 
held  in  Driebergen,  The  Netherlands,  in  September  2002. 
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United  and  Uniting  Churches 

I.  Texts  (see  Appendix  IV) 

1.  ‘“With  a Demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power’  (1  Cor  2:4):  The  Life  and 
Mission  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches”,  Message  from  the  Seventh  International 
Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  Driebergen,  The  Netherlands,  11-19 
September  2002 

2.  “United  and  Uniting  Churches  Call  for  Unity,  Dialogue  with  Partners”,  Information 
Release  from  the  Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
Driebergen,  The  Netherlands,  11-19  September  2002 

II.  Background 

The  By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order  mandate  us  to  accompany  churches  which  are  actively 
pursuing  union  negotiations  (By-law  3.2  (g)).  We  have  fulfilled  this  mandate  by 
promoting  common  reflection,  information  sharing  and  contacts  among  them,  and  by 
helping  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole  reflect  on  the  significance  of  their  search 
for  visible  union.  Specifically,  we  have  (1 ) organized  a major  international  consultation 
on  behalf  of,  and  in  consultation  with,  the  united  and  uniting  churches  each  5-7  years 
since  1967  (most  recently  in  Driebergen,  The  Netherlands,  2002);  (2)  published  at 
approximately  2-year  intervals  a Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  (most  recently, 
July  2002);  and  (3)  been  present  at  important  uniting  events,  the  next  being  the 
inauguration  of  the  Communion  of  Churches  in  India,  anticipated  for  October  2003. 

This  work  has  been  guided  (within  the  overall  framework  of  Standing  Commission) 
particularly  by  Commissioners  coming  from  united  and  uniting  churches,  with  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Commissioners  as  observers.  The  work  forms  a programme  line 
within  the  Faith  and  Order  budget,  and  funding  is  available  for  significant  activity  in  this 
area. 

III.  Work  Done  2002  - May  2003 

The  year  2002  was  devoted  to  the  final  preparations  for,  holding  of,  and  follow  up  to  the 
Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches.  The  Message  and 
Information  Release  resulting  from  this  meeting,  held  in  Driebergen,  The  Netherlands, 
11-19  September  2002,  are  attached  (see  Appendix  IV).  The  meeting  was  enabled 
through  a creative  funding  arrangement  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Council  for 
World  Mission,  as  well  as  a significant  contribution  of  staff  time  and  energy  from  the  host 
church  union  process  in  The  Netherlands,  Samen  op  Weg. 

The  Message  from  the  meeting  was  unusual  in  that  it  included  specific,  focussed 
requests  for  dialogue  among  the  united  and  uniting  churches  themselves  ( Message , p. 
4),  but  also  between  these  churches  and  their  major  partners:  mission  and  development 
agencies  ( Message , pp.  4-5),  the  Christian  world  communions  ( Message , pp.  5-6),  and 
the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  Commission  ( Message , p.  6).  The  follow-up  to  the  meeting 
has  included  a wide  distribution  of  the  Message  to  the  united  and  uniting  churches 
constituency  and  to  the  partners  addressed  in  the  Message.  These  parties  are  invited  to 
respond  to  the  Message  (and  to  the  overall  content  of  the  meeting,  to  be  published  in 
2003).  The  consultation  appointed  a Continuation  Committee  to  oversee  this  further 
work,  on  behalf  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches  and  in  co-operation  with  Faith  and 
Order. 
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The  year  2002  also  saw  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  church  union  survey  for 
2000-20021.  This  is  the  latest  instalment  of  an  on-going,  substantial  documentation  and 
commentary  on  church  union  negotiations,  going  back  in  various  forms  to  1937. 

IV.  Work  Envisaged 

Over  the  next  year  we  intend  to  continue  the  response  process  to  the  Seventh 
International  Consultation  Message,  by  gathering  and  sharing  reactions  to  the  Message 
from  united  and  uniting  churches  as  well  as  from  related  mission  and  development 
agencies,  Christian  world  communions,  and  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  itself.  In 
addition,  in  2004  we  should  produce  a further  edition  of  the  church  union  survey,  for 
publication  late  in  the  year. 

V.  Action  Requested 

The  Standing  Commission  is  requested  to  review  and  respond  to  the  Message  from  the 
Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches.  In  particular,  a 
response  is  invited  to  the  comments  on  p.  6 addressed  “To  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  (see  Appendix  IV,  IV.D). 


In  discussion  afterwards,  it  was  emphasised  how  important  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
experience  of  united  and  uniting  churches  and  to  draw  from  it.  Dr  Best’s  own  work,  not 
only  for  the  Consultation  but  in  a regular  advisory  and  support  role,  was  warmly 
commended.  It  was  noted  how  from  the  Consultation  responses  from  various  church 
constituencies  were  looked  for,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  these  would  be  used 
well. 

Questions  raised  related  to  how  episcopacy  was  faring  in  unity  processes  involving  non- 
episcopal  churches  and  what  issues  were  arising  as  churches  united  within  national 
boundaries  also  operated  abroad.  Finally,  while  a great  deal  of  support  was  expressed 
for  this  dimension  of  Faith  and  Order  work,  it  was  asked  whether  now  another  area  of 
focus  demanded  similar  assessment  and  support  structures,  namely  for  churches  which 
had  entered  into  agreements  of  full  communion.  This  expressed  an  alternative  path  of 
church  unity  and  its  significance  was  not  to  be  underestimated,  for  it  had  both  political 
and  ecclesiological  implications.  The  point  was  made,  as  again  under  the  heading  of 
Bilateral  Dialogues,  that  these  agreements  deserved  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  in 
their  own  terms. 


BILATERAL  DIALOGUES 

The  Director,  Dr  Alan  Falconer,  followed  on  the  report  on  united  and  uniting  churches, 
speaking  about  the  monitoring  work  done  by  Faith  and  Order  of  bilateral  dialogues.  The 
next  bilateral  forum  would  take  place  in  2005.  In  the  interim,  it  had  been  felt  necessary, 
certainly  regarding  some  dialogues,  to  see  if  it  might  be  possible  to  have  Faith  and 
Order  observers  to  keep  well  in  touch  with  what  was  happening.  Furthermore,  a chart 
was  tabled  as  a preliminary  version  of  something  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  posted 
on  the  WCC  website  as  a means  to  allow  interested  parties  to  trace  what  was  actively 
happening  in  terms  of  dialogues.  Faith  and  Order  depended  largely  for  its  information  on 
officers  in  the  various  world  communion  bodies.  There  was  still  an  intention  to  publish  in 
due  course  a third  volume  of  Growth  in  Agreement,  the  previous  volumes  having  been 
felt  to  be  of  invaluable  use  in  bringing  together  agreed  texts. 


1 Thomas  F.  Best  and  Union  Correspondents,  "Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  2000-2002", 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  192,  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  54,  No.  3,  July  2002,  pp.  396-419,  and 
as  an  offprint. 
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In  a brief  discussion  the  intention  to  produce  this  updates  chart  was  welcomed  and 
suggestions  were  made  for  its  improvement.  It  was  seen  to  be  important  to  record 
historical  agreements  as  well  as  work  in  progress,  to  be  precise  on  what  were  dialogue 
processes  and  what  one-off  meetings  and,  if  possible,  it  was  asked,  hyperlinks  as 
appropriate  would  be  of  great  use  on  the  website,  to  enable  scholars  to  access 
documents  easily. 

On  publications,  it  was  asked  how  closely  compatible  Growth  in  Agreement  would  be 
with  the  German  collection  of  texts  - even  if  not  in  chronology  (due  to  publishing 
constraints),  would  regional  agreements  be  included?  And,  in  line  with  debate  already 
heard  in  the  discussion  on  united  and  uniting  churches,  would  a book  containing  all  the 
declarations  of  churches  in  communion  now  be  timely? 


WEEK  OF  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 

Rev.  Kersten  Storch  reported  the  latest  news  on  preparations  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  unity.  The  materials  for  2003  (based  on  a draft  text  from  Argentina  and 
prepared  at  a meeting  organised  by  Faith  and  Order  near  Malaga,  Span)  had  been  well 
received  and  used.  Materials  for  2004  (based  on  a draft  text  from  Aleppo,  Syria  and 
prepared  at  a meeting  organised  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
(PCPCU)  in  Palermo,  Sicily)  were  already  published. 

Preparations  were  already  underway  for  the  text  for  2005.  Faith  and  Order  had 
commissioned  local  materials  from  Slovakia,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  leading 
Biblical  theme  would  be  I Corinthians  3:11.  A representative  of  the  local  ecumenical 
group  which  had  prepared  the  first  draft  of  the  text  would  be  present  at  the  international 
preparatory  committee  meeting  in  Slovakia  in  September  2004. 

The  process  continued,  as  before,  to  involve  strong  joint  collaboration  at  all  stages  of  the 
work,  between  PCPCU  and  Faith  and  Order  on  behalf  of  the  WCC.  The  proposal  to 
begin  joint  publication  of  the  French  and  English  texts,  bearing  the  names  of  both 
organisations,  was  welcome  since  this  would  proclaim  a strong  message  of  trust  and 
togetherness  to  local  churches  and  dispel  some  confusion  about  the  source  of  the 
material.  As  from  mid-2003  the  official  texts  for  2004  in  English,  French  and  Spanish  are 
more  easily  findable  on  the  WCC  website,  and  can  be  downloaded  from  there. 

The  Standing  Commission  gave  its  encouragement  to  the  process  and  recognised  the 
need  for  sensitivity  towards,  and  collaboration  with,  the  local  groups  asked  to  compose 
the  initial  draft  text. 


THEOLOGICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

With  Vice-Moderator  the  Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan  in  the  chair,  Dr  William  Tabbernee 
presented  the  two  reports  of  Theological  Anthropology  consultations  held  since  early 
2002.  He  referred  to  the  reasons  underlying  the  study  programme  and  the  particular 
challenges  to  human  dignity  in  the  social  and  geographical  contexts  in  which  the 
consultations  had  taken  place.  Presenting  the  reports  (that  of  Mesilla/EI  Paso  in  a 
provisional  version),  he  described  these  as  faithful  accounts  of  the  consultation 
processes  but  also  acknowledged  that  there  was  more  work  to  be  done,  not  least  in 
theological  reflection.  The  Standing  Commission  was  asked  to  receive  the  reports  and  to 
review  their  content  in  order  to  help  establish  where  perspectives  might  be  focused  at  a 
small,  third  meeting  yet  to  be  held  (March  2004,  in  Montevideo). 
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Dr  Tabbernee  made  reference  to  the  linked  work  emerging  in  the  EDAN  Statement 
(Ecumenical  Disabilities  Advocates’  Network).1  He  also  described  the  wealth  of  material 
presented  at  the  two  consultations  under  the  various  headings.2  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  ultimately  a book  might  be  produced  which  in  addition  to  the  third  summing-up 
paper  would  put  alongside  the  two  reports  the  various  speakers’  presentations. 

A number  of  points,  both  general  and  more  specific,  were  raised  by  members  of  the 
Standing  Commission  in  the  initial  discussion.  There  was  a concern  that  theological 
integrity  was  lacking  from  the  reports  as  a whole,  with  for  instance  there  being  very  little 
said  about  sin  and  salvation  and  thus  too  much  expressed  simply  in  moralistic  terms. 
There  was  an  appeal  to  attend  to  Christian  anthropological  issues,  with  distinctions 
drawn  as  appropriate  with  general  human  rights  or  scientific  discourse.  It  was  noted  that 
the  reports  often  used  the  same  terms  in  several  senses,  without  sufficiently  defining 
them,  and  that  this  was  a serious  weakness,  for  instance  in  respect  of  the  notions  of 
“image  of  God”  and  “human  being”.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  too  little 
acknowledgement  had  been  made  to  the  economic  and  environmental  pressures  on 
human  flourishing  in  today’s  world,  for  instance  in  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  reports,  in 
the  view  of  some,  failed  to  be  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  whole  human  condition,  making 
generalised  conclusions  which  did  not  stand  up  well,  for  instance  in  respect  of 
differently-able  persons.  Further  reflection  on  how  “image”  and  “likeness”  of  God 
language  might  help  the  direction  of  the  work. 

Specific  concerns  about  phrases  and  points  in  the  reports  were  also  noted.  Some  issues 
were  seen  to  be  too  casually  lumped  together  and  sometimes  there  were  unhelpful 
ambiguities  in  the  language  used;  the  reflections  on  the  case-study  from  Brazil  were  felt 
to  be  incomplete;  the  attempt  to  write  a “credo”  was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

At  this  stage,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the  conclusions  of  the  reports  needed 
considerable  refining.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  process  was  always  going  to  be 
difficult  - as  even  the  planning  stages  had  shown  - since  one  major  issue  was  how  to 
deal  with  the  inter-disciplinary  dimensions  of  the  work.  How  best  can  theology  and  the 
other  disciplines  communicate  with  one  another?  While  difficulties  within  the  theological 
fold  demand  that  a more  systematic  line  be  taken  in  the  third  summing-up  paper  than 
was  within  the  reach  of  the  key  players  at  the  two  consultations,  the  challenge  is  that  it 
nevertheless  still  matters  to  attend  to  the  detail  and  concerns  of  other  disciplines 
investigated  and  expressed.  This  all  said,  it  was  agreed  that  the  historical  record  of  the 
consultations,  as  full  as  possible,  was  an  important  part  of  the  process. 

Subsequent  reflection  in  a sub-group  resulted  in  the  following  paper  which  was 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Peter  Fisher  (in  the  absence  by  then  of  Professor 
Tabbernee),  the  Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan  being  in  the  chair.  The  paper  set  out  a 
proposal  for  a report  to  be  drafted  next  year  which,  Mr  Fisher  stressed,  would  not  be  a 
re-hash  or  amalgam  of  the  two  papers  brought  to  this  current  meeting  but  rather  an 
establishing  of  the  theological  framework  within  which  Faith  and  Order’s  interest  in 
anthropology,  i.e.  for  the  sake  of  deepening  Christian  unity  and  in  response  to  requests 
for  help  with  controversial  issues  from  the  churches  today,  could  be  developed.  Thus  the 


1 See  Appendix  V. 

2 In  Jerusalem:  (1)  "The  image  of  God,  human  identities,  Christian  identity  and  the  visible  unity  of 
the  Church",  (2)  “The  brokenness  of  human  persons  and  communities,  Christ's  body  borken  and  growing 
together  into  the  Image  of  God",  (3)  “Death  in  life/life  in  death  - the  frailty  and  glory  of  the  image 
of  God  made  flesh.  Serving  together  the  fullness  of  life  in  the  communion  of  saints."  In  El  Paso:  (1) 
“Ecology  and  Oikumene-  groaning  with  the  whole  creation,  living  accountably  as  God's  Image  on  the  way 
to  wider  koinonid' , (2)  “Human  dignity  and  the  Image  of  God:  responding  to  human  misery,  poverty  and 
injustice  on  the  way  to  more  authentic  koinonid ' , (3)  “Biotechonologies  and  artificial  intelligence: 
contemporary  challenges  to  the  Image  of  God  and  to  living  in  koinonid'. 
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title  was  “Ecumenical  perspectives  on  the  human  person”.  Noting  finally  that  the  word 
“challenges”  was  heavily  used,  he  remarked  that  this  term  covered  a great  deal,  ranging 
from  issues  raised  by  scientific  research  through  to  major  assaults  involving,  e.g., 
violence  or  economic  injustice. 

Theological  Anthropology:  Ecumenical  Perspectives 
on  the  Human  Person 

Outline  and  suggestions  for  the  report  to  be  drafted  at  Montevideo,  March  2004  and 
presented  to  Plenary  Commission  July/August,  2004 

I.  Introduction 

A.  History  of  this  Faith  and  Order  Study 

Noting  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993),  Moshi  (1996),  Harare  (1998),  Toronto  (1999), 
Brighton  (2000),  Belfast  (2001),  Jerusalem  (2002),  and  El  Paso  (2002).  Feedback  and 
direction  was  provided  by  Standing  Commission  meetings  at  Matanzas  (2000),  Gazzada 
(2002),  and  Strasbourg  (2003). 

(Including  an  updated  version  of  the  Jerusalem  and  El  Paso  introductions,  modified  by 
Standing  Commission  Minute  Statements) 

B.  A statement  about  the  aims  of  the  study 

1.  The  focus  is  on  providing  a document  on  theological  anthropology  that  would  be 
helpful  to  those  involved  in  ecumenical  (and  perhaps  even  interfaith)  discussion. 

2.  To  clarify  the  nature  of  theological  anthropology  from  a Christian  ecumenical 
perspective: 

a)  common/shared  understandings  of  the  human  person; 

b)  essential  components  of  theological  anthropology; 

c)  distinctions  between  different  traditions  of  Christian  anthropology  ; 

d)  contemporary  challenges; 

e)  ethical  imperatives  arising  from  ecumenical  perspectives  on  the  human  person. 

3.  All  this  is  to  serve  the  wider  goal  of  deepening  the  unity  of  all  Christians, 

particularly  by  aiding  the  churches  in  meeting  the  challenges  posed  to  the  Christian 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  human  persons. 

II.  Theological  Anthropology 

A.  Definition 

Statement  on  what  distinguishes  (Christian)  Theological  Anthropology  from  other  kinds 
of  Anthropology. 

B.  Sources 

The  importance  for  Christian  theological  anthropology  of  revelation,  scripture,  Tradition, 
and  traditions. 

III.  Essential  Components  of  Theological  Anthropology 

That  is,  elements  which  cannot  be  omitted  or  ignored  (even  if  various 
churches/traditions  may  have  somewhat  different  theological  emphases  or 
interpretations  of  these  elements). 

(New  material  to  be  written  and  relevant  sections  of  the  Jerusalem  and  El  Paso  texts  - 
where  necessary  significantly  rewritten  - to  be  incorporated). 
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A.  Creatureliness 

1 . Human  beings  are  created  beings. 

2.  We  are  created  by  God,  and  therefore  owe  our  existence  to  God. 

3.  We  are  both  created  and  finite,  resulting  in  simultaneous  dignity  and 
vulnerability. 

4.  We  share  a common  "creaturely"  status  with  other  created  beings,  hence  we 
should  not  "lord  it  over  the  rest  of  creation". 

5.  While  we  are  created  with  other  creatures  there  are  also  significant  differences 
between  us  and  other  creatures. 

6.  Capacity  for  free  choice  (we  are  not  simply  "part  of  the  herd")  but  with  this  comes 
greater  responsibility  and  accountability. 

7.  There  is  a taxonomy  (structure,  or  order)  of  creation  with  given  boundaries  - 
which,  however,  have  "fuzzy  edges". 

8.  We  have  the  capacity  to  be  tempted  to  fall  into  "bestiality"  or  to  be  raised  to 
"divinity". 

9.  As  created  beings  we  participate  in  humanity  collectively  as  well  as  individually. 

10.  The  biblical  understanding  of  human  beings  "created  in  the  image  of  God"  is 
foundational  for  theological  anthropology. 

(The  various  ways  in  which  the  imago  dei  has  been  understood  historically  and 
confessionally  need  to  be  explained  here) 

B.  Relationality 

Human  beings  are  created  as  "beings-in-relationship"  to  have  communion  with  God, 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  rest  of  creation. 

This  involves  co-operative  responsibility  for,  and  partnership  with,  the  created  order  in 
the  equitable  use  of  physical  resources,  the  natural  environment,  and  non-human 
animals. 

G.  Sin 

1 . Sin  is  a reality  which  cannot  be  ignored  or  minimised  in  any  adequate  theological 
anthropology. 

2.  The  negative  use  of  the  freedom  inherent  in  the  Christian  understanding  of 
humanity  created  in  the  image  of  God  results,  as  the  Genesis  account  reminds  us,  in  the 
alienation  of  humanity  from  true  relationship  with  God.  This  alienation  is  also  evident  in 
the  whole  of  creation  (cf.  Colossians,  Ephesians,  Romans). 

3.  Sin  is  both  "corporate"  (or  "systemic")  and  "individual"  - each,  in  its  own  way, 
"dehumanising"  human  beings  and  causing  them  to  live  and  act  contrary  to  their  God- 
given  potential  and  contrary  to  God’s  will  for  humanity  and  the  world. 

4.  Whilst  acknowledging  the  seriousness  of  sin,  Christian  theological  anthropology  does 
not  allow  that  sin  has  ultimate  dominion. 

D.  Jesus  Christ 

1 . For  Christians,  Jesus  in  his  humanity  is  the  true  actualisation  of  the  imago  dei. 
Consequently,  Jesus  is  crucial  to  (Christian)  theological  anthropology.  Our 
understanding  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  determines  our 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  truly  human.  While  different  theological  traditions 
may  place  different  emphases  on  one  or  another  of  the  following  factors,  or  on  their 
inter-relationship,  each  of  them  is  indispensable.  (Each  will  be  described  and  explained 
in  the  text). 

a)  The  incarnation; 

b)  Kenosis; 
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c)  Theosis; 

d)  The  life  of  the  historical  Jesus; 

e)  Recapitulation; 

f)  Christ  as  the  "second  Adam"; 

g)  Christ’s  suffering,  vulnerability,  and  death; 

h)  Christ’s  resurrection  and  conquering  of  sin  and  death. 

2.  The  significance  of  the  above  for  Christians,  and  (potentially)  for  all  of  humanity, 
involves,  at  least  potentially,  the  following  components  of  theological  anthropology. 
(Each  will  be  described  and  explained  in  the  text.) 

a)  Redemption  of  humankind  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (again, 
interpreted  somewhat  differently  by  various  Christian  traditions,  especially  in 
connection  with  doctrines  of  the  atonement. 

b)  Restoration  of  the  imago  dei  in  Christ  and,  through  Christ,  for  humanity,  enabling 
those  en  Christo  to  live  as  human  beings  as  originally  intended  by  God  (albeit, 
for  now,  still  imperfectly,  as  a consequence  of  "the  fall"). 

3.  Related  to  this  particularly  Christian  theological  anthropology  are  issues  of 

a)  Conversion; 

b)  "New  creation"  / "new  being"; 

c)  Baptism; 

d)  Growing  into  the  likeness  of  Christ; 

e)  Participation  in  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ. 

4.  Consequently,  some  of  the  insights  from  the  Faith  and  Order  studies  on  baptism 
and  ecclesiology  may  usefully  be  incorporated  into  this  section  of  the  text. 

E.  Eschatology 

1.  Christian  theological  anthropology  draws  its  understanding,  in  part,  from  relevant 

aspects  of  the  Christian  vision  of  the  future  realm  of  God.  There  is  a sense  of  Christian 
hope  which  impacts  life  in  the  present  as  Christians  live  out  of  a sense  of  the  view  that 
the  « not  yet  » is,  in  some  ways,  "already  here".  This  empowers  one,  in  the  present,  to 

be  what  one  will  be  in  the  future  as  one  is  open  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  instrument  of 

raising  humanity  to  koinonia  (communion)  in  "the  divine  life". 

2.  Here,  as  in  section  III.D  above,  the  role  of  the  church  is  critical.  Hence,  insights 
from  the  Faith  and  Order  Ecclesiology  study  may  be  helpful. 

IV.  Ecumenical  Perspectives 

As  noted  above,  different  Christian  traditions  place  different  emphases  on,  or  have 
different  interpretations  of,  a number  of  the  essential  components  of  theological 
anthropology. 

This  section  of  the  text  will  describe  and  explain  some  of  the  major  differences  on 
theological  anthropology.  In  this  way,  the  text  of  this  document  will  provide  a range  of 
ecumenical  perspectives  on  the  Christian  understanding  of  the  human  person. 

V.  Challenges 

Theological  anthropology  (both  in  general  and  in  its  various  ecumenical  perspectives)  is 
impacted  by  a number  of  theological,  contextual,  regional,  cultural,  economic,  and 
scientific  factors.  Many  of  these  challenges  have  been  identified  and  discussed  in  the 
reports  of  the  Jerusalem  and  Mesilla/EI  Paso  consultations.  Those  will  be  re-examined, 
where  necessary  completely  rewritten,  and,  if  appropriate,  incorporated  into  the  new  text 
in  this  section,  under  the  same  subheadings  as  those  of  Section  III. 
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Additional  (or  more-precisely  stated)  challenges  identified  by  work  undertaken  at  the 
Strasbourg  Standing  Commission  will  also  be  incorporated  as  outlined  below.  These 
challenges  include  both  those  by  which  our  understanding  of  true  humanity  is 
questioned,  and  those  by  which  true  humanity  is  abused. 

(The  challenges  listed  below  are  not  recorded  in  any  order  of  priority.) 

A.  Creatureliness 
Challenges 

1.  How  are  the  "fuzzy  boundaries"  of  humanity  impacted  by  the  "advances"  in 
biomedical  and  other  recent  scientific  work? 

2.  When  does  a human  being  become  a human  being? 

3.  How  can  we  avoid  devaluing  the  "mystery  of  life"? 

4.  How  is  our  theological  anthropology  impacted  by  our  understanding  of  the  dignity 
and  value  of  the  "differently-abled"? 

(The  insights  of  the  EDAN  work  need  to  be  incorporated  here). 

B.  Relationality 
Challenges 

1 . Is  the  "relational"  interpretation  of  the  imago  dei  the  only  or  best  one  ? 

2.  How  can  we  speak  meaningfully  about  "co-operative  responsibility"  towards  the 
created  order,  without  lapsing  into  inadequate  concepts  such  as  "dominion"  or 
"stewardship"? 

3.  How  do  factors  such  as  poverty,  especially  (but  not  exclusively)  in  developing 
countries,  affect  our  theological  anthropology  ? 

C.  Sin 
Challenges 

1 . To  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  speak  about  the  "brokers"  or  "the  distortion"  of  the 
imago  die  as  a consequence  of  "the  fall"? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  "corporate"  and  "individual"  sin  ? 

3.  In  this  day  and  age,  is  "sin"  still  an  understood  and  accepted  concept  ? 

4.  How  does  one  both  affirm  the  essential  goodness  of  beings  as  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  universal  falseness  of  humankind  ? 

D.  Jesus  Christ 
Challenge 

How  can  we  develop  and  promote  a meaningful  theological  anthropology  which  has 
Christology  as  an  integral  component,  while  living  in  an  increasingly  multi-religious 
context  ? 

E.  Eschatology 
Challenges 

1 . Is  the  future  as  tangible  as  our  eschatology  may  suggest  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  it  possible,  in  this  day  and  age,  to  live  "transformed,  saintly 
lives"  (as  did  the  Christian  ascetics  of  old)  ? 

VI.  Conclusion 

The  conclusion  would  include  some  paragraphs  on  the  relevance  of  this  study  to  the 
churches  and  (in  view  of  the  challenge  raised  under  V.  D.  above)  to  Christians  living  in  a 
pluralistic,  multi-religious  world. 


Comments  from  the  Standing  Commission  indicated  that  there  was  no  shared  sense  of 
this  study  project  coming  near  to  a conclusion.  Some  remarks  went  in  the  direction  of 
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formulating  areas  to  be  given  attention  - the  suggestion  to  take  account  of  life  lived  in 
isolation  or  in  close  community;  the  suggestion  that  the  very  notion  of  “life”  and  what  is 
life,  in  these  days  of  bioethics,  needed  to  be  explicated.  There  was  a query  as  to  why  so 
little  had  been  mentioned  of  the  Holy  Trinity  or  of  pneumatology.  There  was  a request  to 
mark  out  the  most  serious  ethical  concerns  in  Christian  perspective  and  not  to  treat 
everything  as  on  one  level.  Others  drew  attention  to  the  vast  corpus  of  literature  and 
interest  elsewhere  in  this  subject  area,  voicing  concern  that  insufficient  heed  was  being 
paid  to  its  existence.  Work  which  had  been  channelled  through  and  commissioned  by 
the  Vatican  was  one  specific  example  of  this,  the  research  coming  before  Faith  and 
Order’s  Brighton  and  Belfast  meetings  another.  Therefore  there  was  a question  as  to 
how  clearly  goals  had  been  focused;  and  when  it  might  be  thought  the  project  would 
come  to  a conclusion,  soon  or  well  beyond  the  life  of  this  present  Standing  Commission 
- and  there  were  financial  considerations  also  to  bear  in  mind.  It  was  urged  that  there 
should  be  no  illusions  as  to  there  being  “a”  theological  anthropology,  for  the  many 
philosophical  frameworks  were  not  to  be  simplistically  elided. 

In  response,  the  mind  of  the  sub-group  was  explained,  that  they  had  understood  the 
intention  to  be  to  ask,  what  do  the  churches  think  about  the  human  person  and  how  do 
today’s  “challenges”  fit  into  that.  The  calling  together  of  expertise  at  Jerusalem  and  El 
Paso  had  proceeded  on  those  lines  and  it  was  reckoned  that  to  follow  that  project 
through  - to  delineate  as  far  as  possible  what  within  the  Christian  “Tradition”  has  to 
come  into  all  approaches  on  Christian  anthropology  - was  an  achievable  goal.  It  was 
freely  admitted  that  the  larger,  fundamental  exploration  of  all  theological  anthropologies 
was  a very  major  task  and  somewhat  different.  Nevertheless,  the  discussion  had 
exposed  some  important  gaps  even  within  the  foreseen  project,  above  all  the  question 
of  how  in  the  paper  to  move  beyond  those  named  components  of  dogmatic  theology  into 
the  specific  aim  of  working  on  Christian  anthropological  issues.  It  would  be  all  too  easy 
to  be  subsumed  by  the  components  element  of  the  project  (and  to  flounder  in 
establishing  what  was  common,  cf.  the  rather  feeble  section  IV),  or  else  not  to  be 
making  coherent  links  between  that  approach  and  the  regular  and  ever-changing 
problems  and  difficulties  of  our  own  times.  One  suggestion  heard  was  to  lead  on  the 
contemporary  “challenges”  to  human  flourishing  and  to  work  on  these,  on  the  one  hand 
establishing  how  these  affected  what  might  be  seen  as  the  theological  core  and  on  the 
other  hand  probing  into  how  the  boundaries  are  specifically  tested  by  such  challenges. 

As  the  debate  closed,  there  was  some  feeling  expressed  that  this  study  programme 
would  not  come  to  an  early  conclusion.  There  was  also  questioning,  as  there  had  been 
at  other  times,  on  the  method  of  consultations  and  how  their  content  might  or  might  not 
impact  on  “Faith  and  Order  papers”.  This  was  acknowledged  to  be  a recurring  problem 
and  the  Director  undertook  to  promote  some  serious  reflection  on  it. 


ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS 

With  Vice-Moderator  Metropolitan  Gennadios  in  the  chair,  Professor  Katharine  Doob 
Sakenfeld  and  Dr  Pablo  Andinach  presented  the  report  of  the  Strasbourg  (2002) 
consultation  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics  (see  Appendix  VI). 

The  process  of  study  on  this  topic  had  been  determined  at  the  Matanzas  meeting.  This 
Strasbourg  report  addressed  the  first  of  three  tracks  of  work,  namely  that  concerning  the 
“interpretation  of  Scripture,  Tradition  and  traditions’  and  the  hermeneutics  of 
confessionality”.  The  consultation  had  involved  some  twenty-four  participants  and  three 
staff,  exegetical  papers  from  representatives  of  different  confessions  and  contexts  and 
various  stages  of  analysis.  It  appeared  that  the  encounter  with  Scripture  showed  up 
more  commonalities  than  differences  of  approach,  with  the  confessional  distinctions 
somewhat  in  the  background.  Thus  the  Report  took  up  five  headings  to  reflect  on  the 
ecumenical  hermeneutical  process  and  concluded  by  raising  some  questions. 
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The  discussion  was  intense  and  probing,  since  there  was  a strong  measure  of  doubt  on 
the  part  of  some  Commissioners  as  to  whether  the  task  in  hand  had  been  satisfactorily 
addressed.  The  report  had  commendable  clarity  but  it  was  felt  that  it  did  not  take  matters 
beyond  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  (FO  Paper  No.  1 82)  and  there  was  a perception 
that  this  current  discussion  likewise  by  and  large  was  revisiting  familiar  ground.  That 
there  are  church  divisions  over  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  still  requires  systematic 
analysis.  Given  that  the  papers  presented  at  Strasbourg  in  2002  (and  indeed  other 
papers  in  the  Faith  and  Order  archives)  can  provide  evidence  of  the  differing 
interpretative  processes,  there  was  an  appeal  for  this  to  be  done.  It  was  a theological 
task  which,  it  was  urged,  needed  to  be  taken  up.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
difficulties  involved  were  not  to  be  underestimated.  There  are  so  many  conflicting  views 
of  what  is  authoritative  in  the  task  of  interpreting  Scripture.  Churches’  identities  are 
clearly  bound  up  with  this  and  notions  therefore  on  the  limits  of  diversity.  While  all  might 
affirm  the  Scriptures  to  bear  witness  to  the  divine  revelation,  very  little  in  the  way  of 
church  divisions  is  solved  by  that  statement  and  the  question  is  where  to  go  next.  One 
suggestion  was  to  move  away  from  focusing  first  on  confessional  keys  and  to  wrestle 
instead  with  the  hermeneutics  of  koinonia,  for  the  sake  of  obliging  head-on  engagement 
on  the  subjects  of  criteria  and  mutual  accountability  in  respect  of  the  divine  revelation  - 
which  is  bound  to  Scripture  but  not  uniquely. 

Contributions  to  the  debate  drew  attention  to  the  various  ways  in  which  hermeneutical 
problems  affected  the  life  of  the  churches,  both  as  they  differed  from  one  another  in 
structures  of  authority  and  tradition  and  as  often  within  particular  confessions  and 
regions  the  subject  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  divisive.  Opinion  was  mixed  as 
to  how  successfully  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  could  take  matters  forward.  It 
seemed  to  be  agreed  that  a theological  analysis  done  at  some  distance  from  the  event 
of  the  2002  consultation  could  be  worthwhile  but  that  still  this  would  not  close  the  matter! 
It  was  relatively  straightforward  to  appreciate  the  scope  of  the  problem,  but  human 
finitude  was  very  much  part  of  the  problem  of  knowing  what  then  to  do. 

Subsequent  group  work  produced  a report  which  was  submitted  in  the  name  of  the 
group  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Richard  Treloar  in  a session  moderated  by  the  Most  Rev.  John 
Onaiyekan.  Three  tasks  had  been  addressed,  as  is  made  clear. 

Report  of  Hermeneutics  Group 

The  group  divided  its  time  between  three  tasks: 

■ to  respond  to  the  concerns  and  suggestions  arising  from  the  plenary  session  on 
Friday  with  regard  to  the  report  on  the  Strasbourg  consultation; 

■ to  plan  the  consultation  on  hermeneutics  and  symbols  proposed  by  Standing 
Commission  at  Matanzas; 

■ to  consider  the  place  of  these  two  consultations  and  any  resulting  document  within 
the  overall  direction  and  goal  of  the  hermeneutics  study. 

1 . Feedback 

Where  is  this  study  headed?  Do  we  re-examine  the  Strasbourg  consultation  in  order  to 
produce  a different  sort  of  report  - a fuller  analysis,  perhaps  - of  what  it  yielded?  Do  we 
change  direction  altogether,  and  move  away  from  examination  of  ‘confessional  keys’ 
towards  a ‘hermeneutic  of  koinonia ’?  A number  of  other  questions  were  voiced,  both  in 
plenary  and  in  the  group’s  reflections  on  Saturday.  Is  the  study  overly  theoretical,  of  little 
value  to  or  likely  impact  upon  our  churches?  Can  we  make  it  more  concrete?  How  can 
we  provide  an  adequate  account  of  understandings  of  the  biblical  text  as  inspired?  How 
can  limits  to  what  constitutes  a faithful  reading  of  a given  text  be  drawn,  even  as  the 
diversity  of  possible  readings  and  reading  strategies  is  acknowledged  - even 
celebrated? 
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In  taking  up  these  and  other  matters  raised,  the  group  has  three  recommendations 
concerning  the  Strasbourg  consultation  and  its  report: 

■ that  the  report  as  presented  on  Friday  not  be  revised,  nor  the  6 exegetical  papers 
from  the  consultation  be  re-examined  at  this  stage ; 

■ that  the  work  this  report  represents  be  carried  forward  into  the  next  phase  of  the 
study; 

■ that  the  idea  of  publishing  the  current  draft  be  postponed. 

Further,  although  still  somewhat  agnostic  as  to  its  precise  meaning,  the  Director's 
phrase,  a "hermeneutics  of  koinonia”  appealed  to  the  group  very  much,  and  we 
recommend  it  be  explored  in  the  ongoing  work  of  this  study.  The  inclusiveness  implicit  in 
the  term  may,  in  turn,  offer  a better  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  ‘ecumenical 
hermeneutics’,  and  a means  by  which  to  discern  and  enter  the  ‘common  space’  referred 
to  in  the  Gazzada  minutes  on  hermeneutics. 

Mutual  accountability  for  the  readings  of  Scripture  our  own  traditions  may  generate 
takes  on  a greater  urgency  and  concreteness  when  our  understanding  of  koinonia 
includes  that  fellowship  in  the  reading  situation  in  which  our  churches  are  jointly  set. 
Such  ecumenical  accountability  as  an  aspect  of  a ‘hermeneutics  of  koinonia’  is  also, 
perhaps,  the  best  parameter  for  the  interpretive  freedom  and  diversity  we  enjoy  and 
respect  in  one  another’s  traditions  - a fence  around  Torah  - to  borrow  a rabbinic 
metaphor.  This  accountability  stems  from  a recognition  that  each  of  our  churches  as 
faithful  reading  communities  are  inspired  in  their  reading  by  the  same  Spirit  of  God  as 
inspired  Scripture.  While  building  a new  and  inclusive  fence  around  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  a ‘hermeneutics  of  koinonia’  also  invites  us  to  move  beyond  old  boundaries, 
within  that  common  space.  Where  confessional  reading  ‘habits’  are  open  to  shared 
contextual  reading  ‘imperatives’,  the  churches’  unity  around  the  word  of  God  may 
become  more  visible. 

2.  The  next  consultation  (late  April  2004?) 

The  group  looked  to  offer  suggestions  to  the  hermeneutics  study  as  it  fulfills  its  mandate 
from  Matanzas  to  ‘conduct  a workshop  on  the  use  and  interpretation  in  the  churches  of 
symbols,  rites,  and  practices’,  here  picking  up  a phrase  used  in  A Treasure  in  Earthen 
Vessels.  The  goal  of  such  a workshop/consultation  would  be  to  investigate  a range  of 
ways  in  which  the  Gospel  is  communicated  and  interpreted  in  churches  beyond  the 
reading  of  Scripture,  and  how  the  use  of  symbols  might  promote  greater  unity  among 
Christians.  In  doing  so,  it  would  seek  to  refine  the  methodology  used  at  Strasbourg,  and 
to  build  on  its  outcomes. 

In  the  proposed  design  of  this  workshop,  eight  contributors  - liturgical  specialists  - from 
six  different  traditions,  would  be  invited  to  respond  to  the  following  question  in  relation  to 
a chosen  gospel  theme  (e.g.  "‘God  with  us"): 

■ "How  is  this  gospel  theme  communicated  and  interpreted  in  your  tradition  by  means 
of  one  symbol,  or  one  rite,  or  one  practice?" 

A further  six  participants  would  then  respond  to  the  paper  presented  from  their 
respective  tradition,  for  example: 

■ Paper:  Orthodox  from  Russia  Response:  Russian  Orthodox  from  USA 

■ Paper:  Baptist  from  Russia  Response:  Baptist  from  USA 

■ Paper:  Roman  Catholic  from  Nigeria  Response:  Roman  Catholic  from  Brazil 

■ Paper:  Pentecostal  from  Nigeria  Response:  Pentecostal  from  Brazil,  etc. 

In  this  refining  of  the  Strasbourg  methodology,  the  relationship  of  cultural  and 
ecclesiological  context  to  interpretive  practices  may  become  more  immediately  evident. 
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The  symbol,  rite,  or  practice  would  be  of  the  presenters’  choosing,  and  in  some 
traditions  a single  visual  entity  could  serve  as  a symbol,  feature  in  a rite,  and  inform  a 
practice.  A working  definition  of  symbol  would  be  provided  to  contributors  beforehand  - 
one  which  enjoys  a certain  ‘philosophical  neutrality’  - perhaps  drawing  on  the  work  of 
Ricoeur  or  Tillich,  i.e.  ‘a  symbol  is  a visible  entity  that  both  points  towards  and 
participates  in  a reality  beyond  itself.  The  definition  of  ‘rite’  and  ‘practice’  could  be  left 
more  open,  but  ‘rite’  would  be  an  identifiable  institutional  liturgical  action,  whereas 
‘practice’  could  include  personal  piety/private  devotion,  a form  of  ministry,  or  any 
tradition  which  falls  outside  the  context  of  corporate  or  prescribed  worship. 

Papers  would  be  12-15  minutes  in  length,  and  circulated  in  advance.  Critical  analysis  of 
the  papers  and  the  formal  responses  would  take  place  in  groups,  with  the  six  presenters 
from  the  Strasbourg  consultation  to  be  invited  to  participate,  thus  strengthening 
continuity  between  the  two  exercises.  Such  comparative  and  inductive  analysis  would 
contribute  to  the  report  on  the  consultation,  and  to  any  tentative  findings  drawn. 

More  specifically,  then,  the  objectives  of  the  consultation/workshop  would  be: 

■ to  identify  connections  between  Tradition,  traditions,  and  context  in  the  use  and 
interpretation  of  symbols,  rites,  and  practices,  as  themselves  interpretive  complexes; 

■ to  contribute  to  a deeper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  use  of  ‘visual  texts’ 
in  other  traditions,  and  thereby  a greater  appreciation  of  unity  in  diversity  - especially 
across  the  boundary  of  so-called  ‘iconic’  and  ‘non-iconic’  traditions. 

3.  The  Overall  Study 

The  possibility  of  producing  a single  paper  combining  insights  drawn  from  this  workshop 
and  the  Strasbourg  consultation  remains  open.  It  would  be  in  the  process  of  preparing 
such  a paper  that  the  opportunity  to  re-examine  the  Strasbourg  consultation  and  other, 
earlier  papers  arises,  and  to  conduct  the  sort  of  analysis  on  them  as  was  foreshadowed 
in  plenary.  This  paper  would  not  be  a combined  report  on  the  two  consultations,  as 
such,  but  would  rather  look  for  any  overlap  between  the  sorts  of  frameworks  of 
interpretation  provisionally  set  out  in  the  report  from  Strasbourg  in  relation  to  biblical 
texts,  and  those  found  to  be  operative  with  respect  to  ‘liturgical’/Visual’  texts.  As  a 
supplement  to  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels,  this  sort  of  paper  - if  warranted  - a could 
be  of  practical  use  in  ecumenics  courses,  and  hermeneutics  courses  which  sought  an 
ecumenical  perspective. 

By  careful  comparative  study  of  the  use  of  visible  entities  as  interpretive  complexes 
within  various  confessional  and  contextual  expressions,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  help 
the  churches  in  their  search  for  visible  unity.  In  this  way,  the  proposed  consultation 
might  function  as  an  ecumenical  instrument  as  well  as  an  exercise  in  ecumenical 
hermeneutics. 


Responses  to  the  report  were  generally  favourable.  Not  everyone  was  persuaded  that 
that  notion  of  a “hermeneutics  of  koinonia ” was  clear,  but  the  understood  intention  was 
to  move  away  from  analysis  along  confessional  lines,  i.e.  to  signpost  the  guiding  interest 
as  to  do  with  what  binds  people  together  in  unity. 

A second  area  of  discussion  came  around  the  firm  proposal  for  a study  of  symbols,  rites 
and  practices.  It  was  considered  helpful  to  use  this  phraseology,  rather  than  the  idea 
(used  at  the  Moshi  Plenary  Commission)  of  “non-verbal”  expressions  of  faith,  since  it 
was  hoped,  for  example,  to  include  some  reflection  on  icons  which,  strictly  speaking,  are 
to  do  with  words  as  well  as  pictures.  Another  observation  was  that  there  was  a need  for 
care  to  be  taken  with  methodology  in  this  general  area,  where  hermeneutics  and 
semiotics  came  close  together:  issues  should  not  be  needlessly  fudged. 
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THEOLOGY  OF  PEACE 

Vice-Moderator  the  Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan  was  in  the  chair  as  Rev.  Dr 
Deenabandhu  Manchala  recounted  the  work  done  to  date  on  the  “Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence:  Churches  seeking  Reconciliation  and  Peace,  2001-2010”  (see  Appendix  VII). 
With  the  intention  to  move  the  churches  into  sharing  a rallying-point  around  this  central 
issue  of  Christianity,  in  terms  of  theological  work  the  current  proposal  was  to  pursue  the 
topic  around  five  themes,  drawing  out  of  the  process  as  envisaged  at  World  Council  of 
Churches  level.  There  were  important  points  to  be  noted  both  in  respect  of  methodology 
and  substance  in  the  paper  tabled.  This  was  not  purely  a task  for  Faith  and  Order,  but 
there  were  obvious  connections  to  be  drawn  and  kept  close  to.  It  was  noted  that  the 
current  leading  area  for  work  was  that  to  do  with  “interrogating  and  redefining  power”. 

At  this  early  stage,  a fairly  brief  discussion  ensued  but  raising  not  least  the  question  of 
where  peace  fitted  into  the  Church’s  nature  and  purpose.  Comment  was  received  on  the 
involvement  of  the  so-called  historic  “peace  churches”,  where  there  had  been 
appreciation  of  encouragement  for  their  own  working  together,  despite  established 
differences.  The  results  of  their  work  done  so  far  would  form  also  the  material  for  a book 
soon  to  be  published,  and  further  joint  meetings  were  planned.  The  point  was  urged  that 
peace  was  not  something  extra  to  thinking  about  the  church,  but  basically  implied  in  the 
attributes  of  the  church  (unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  apostolicity)  as  in  Christology,  and 
therefore  likewise  bound  to  be  part  of  considerations  of  theological  anthropology,  issues 
of  power  etc.  In  related  vein,  the  notion  of  peace  and  justice  being  in  any  technical 
sense  “new  notae  ecclesiae”  was  firmly  argued  against. 

There  was  support  voiced  for  the  study  process,  given  its  obvious  relevance  to  Faith  and 
Order  studies  on  Ethnic  and  National  Identity  and  on  Theological  Anthropology.  It  was 
good  also  that  the  envisaged  plan  of  action  included  drawing  on  work  done  elsewhere. 
As  yet,  there  was  no  decision  taken  on  whether  a substantial  paper  or  papers  on  the 
theme  would  be  composed. 

Group  work  during  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  produced  a report  which 
was  tabled  by  the  Rev.  Megersa  Guta,  the  Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan  in  the  chair. 
There  had  been  further  debate  about  the  place  of  this  study  process  within  the  Faith  and 
Order  agenda  as  well  as  comments  made  on  the  paper  previously  tabled. 

Group  Report  on  Theology  of  Peace 

The  group  was  asked  to  respond  to  two  questions  : 

1.  How  can  the  study  process  best  be  enriched  in  terms  of  formulation  and 
methodology  ? 

2.  How  could  it  be  connected  to  Faith  and  Order  work  ? 

To  question  2 : 

It  was  stated  that  the  Theology  of  Peace  process  originated  in  the  context  of  the  Decade 
to  Overcome  Violence  (DOV)  and  was  located  in  the  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation  (JPC) 
team.  In  the  latest  restructuring  of  the  WCC,  due  to  organisational  and  financial 
restrictions,  it  was  decided  to  locate  it  within  the  Faith  and  Order  team,  with  the  persons 
responsible  (Deenabandhu  Manchala  and  Alexander  Freeman)  and  the  money  allocated 
for  it. 

In  general  terms,  the  group  strongly  affirmed  the  presence  of  violence  and  the  need  for 
peace  to  be  important  issues  affecting  the  churches  all  over  the  world.  It  also  affirmed 
that  this  situation  calls  for  a reaction  by  the  churches,  grounded  on  thorough  theological 
reflection. 
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There  was  considerable  discussion,  however,  as  to  whether  this  study  should  become 
an  ordinary  part  of  the  Faith  and  Order  programmes  owned  by  the  Standing 
Commission  or  remain  as  a separate  activity  within  the  Faith  and  Order  team  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Director.  A considerable  part  of  the  group  was  willing  to  welcome  the 
Theology  of  Peace  in  Faith  and  Order,  in  the  line  of  earlier  projects  like  Ecclesiology  and 
Ethics  that  went  beyond  the  "classical"  Faith  and  Order  themes.  Others  were  reluctant  to 
see  a "Life  and  Work"  subject  become  a central  topic  for  "Faith  and  Order",  fearing  a 
loss  of  focus  and  specificity  in  Faith  and  Order  work  - without,  however,  negating  the 
importance  of  the  study  as  such.  Clarification  was  sought  from  the  Director  as  to  Faith 
and  Order’s  responsibility  vis-a-vis  the  study.  He  explained  that  the  integration  of  the 
Theology  of  Peace  study  process  into  the  Faith  and  Order  team  and  programme  was 
decided  by  the  officers  of  the  WCC  together  with  the  moderators  of  the  Finance  and 
Programme  committees  in  early  2003,  on  the  grounds  of  the  power  previously  given  to 
them  by  the  Central  Committee,  and  subsequently  accepted  by  the  Officers  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission.  This  being  the  case,  the  group  decided  to  enter  a more  detailed 
discussion  of  the  paper  presented,  giving  advice  to  the  Co-ordinator  (Deenabandhu 
Manchala)  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  study.  It  left  open  the  question  as  to  the  status  of 
the  study  process  in  relation  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission. 

To  question  1 : 

The  Co-ordinator  explained  that  the  present  text  is  not  to  be  published  in  this  form,  but  is 
a preliminary  report  about  the  study  process  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing 
Commission.  Eventually,  a study  guide  to  be  published  in  print  and  the  same  be  posted 
on  the  WCC’s  website,  taking  into  account  the  advice  given  by  the  Commission. 

In  the  discussion,  attention  was  drawn  on  work  already  done  which  could  be  taken  up  in 
this  study,  namely  "The  Fragmentation  of  the  Church  and  its  Unity  in  Peacemaking" 
(2001)  and  "The  Churches  Peace  Witness"  (1994),  both  elaborated  by  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  of  the  NCCUSA.  Christological  and  Pneumatological  aspects  play  a 
central  role  in  these  documents.  It  was  also  suggested  to  look  with  care  into  the  WCC 
records  and  documents  from  the  period  of  its  formation,  to  explore  the  way  in  which 
justice  and  peace  issues  were  joined  to  theological  concerns.  Furthermore,  reference 
should  be  made  to  other  Faith  and  Order  studies  and  reflections,  where  appropriate,  like 
the  Anthropology  Study,  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church,  Koinonia  and  so  on. 

Some  debate  arose  around  methodology.  All  were  not  happy  with  the  present  method 
starting  with  statements  on  the  present  situation,  followed  by  theological  reflections.  As 
the  text  stands,  it  could  be  seen  as  a helpful  examination  of  conscience  for  the 
churches,  but  the  title  suggests  much  more,  needing  a more  profound  and  well 
structured  theological  reflection.  Scriptural  references  were  seen  as  necessary  and 
helpful,  not  just  to  "garnish"  the  text,  but  to  be  an  integrated  part  of  the  reflections. 

Many  statements  in  the  present  text,  while  not  wrong,  were  felt  to  be  one-sided  and 
unbalanced.  Caution  was  called  for  in  formulating  arguments  that  might  be  plain  for 
some,  but  unclear  or  even  offensive  to  others.  Even  if  the  text  is  meant  to  serve  as 
provocation  for  further  study  by  the  churches,  rather  than  offering  answers  - as 
explained  by  the  Co-ordinator,  it  is  meant  to  become  a study  booklet  to  be  published 
and  made  available  on  the  WCC  website  -,  it  should  offer  some  theological  and  biblical 
insights  and  connect  them  to  historical  and  present-day  contextualizations  in  a clear 
way,  avoiding  unnecessary  "traps"  that  might  deviate  from  the  main  topic.  Much  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  addressees  of  the  texts  and  how  they  might  receive  it. 

As  to  the  composition  of  the  Core  Group,  a better  regional  and  confessional  balance 
(there  are  many  Reformed,  but  no  Roman  Catholic  as  per  now),  the  inclusion  of 
representatives  of  Historical  Peace  Churches  (see,  for  instance,  the  Bienenberg 
process)  and  a stronger  representation  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  and  Plenary 
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Commissions  was  asked  for.  Both  the  Director  and  the  Co-ordinator  affirmed  that  such 
provisions  can  and  will  be  made. 

The  following  comments  were  made  on  the  five  central  topics  identified  in  the  Study 
Process  : 

1 . Repentance  for  complicity  and  apathy  in  resistance 

This  was  felt  to  be  an  important  part,  as  a kind  of  confessional  mirror  for  the  churches  to 
ask  themselves  where  they  had  been  complicit.  In  terms  of  resources  (prayers,  texts, 
hymns)  for  worship  purposes,  much  has  already  been  worked  out  in  this  line  at  the 
launching  of  the  DOV.  The  group  suggested  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  document  would 
start  with  theological  affirmations  on  peace  (referring  to  shalom,  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  etc.)  before  entering  into  repentance.  Question  marks  were  put  to  some  of  the 
statements,  like  the  one  on  the  "Rwandan  genocide",  the  "attempts  towards 
inculturation",  the  "emphasis  on  the  universal  significance  of  the  Gospel"  and  "traditional 
forms  of  diakonia"  (all  on  p.  4)  that  were  felt  to  be  too  general,  one-sided  and  not  clear 
enough. 

2.  Affirming  human  dignity,  rights  of  peoples  and  the  integrity  of  creation 

Some  discussion  arose  around  whether  there  could  be  anything  like  an  "anthropology  of 
violence"  (p.  5),  as  this  would  be  contrary  to  a biblical,  Christian  anthropology.  In  any 
case,  the  latter  emerged  as  an  alternative  to  factual  "anthropologies"  to  be  found  in 
today’s  world,  as  values  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  churches  in  contrast  to  derogatory 
or  reductionist  views  of  human  nature.  A much  wider  and  more  rigorous  and  coherent 
theological  framework  was  called  for  here,  referring  to  creation  and  redemption.  Often, 
the  theological  references  are  not  clear:  When  the  text  speaks,  for  instance,  about  the 
"pursuit  of  the  few"  (p.  5),  it  could  be  asked  what  the  theological  point  behind  it  would 
be. 

3.  Interrogating  and  redefining  power 

The  issue  was  affirmed  as  important.  However,  it  should  be  clearer  as  to  what  kind  of 
power  is  meant  - church  power,  political  power  or  the  like,  and  how  to  discern  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  power.  This  has  a bearing  on  the  relationship  between  Church 
and  State  (aspects  cited  were  Romans  13  ; Acts  5:29;  Ephesians  and  Revelation  13  ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  two  kingdoms). 

4.  Mutuality  and  Interdependence 

What  is  said  about  the  "traditional  Christian  faith"  (p.  7,  2nd  para)  was  felt  to  be  unclear  in 
what  it  actually  refers  to.  It  was  also  questioned  whether  the  tradition  as  such  was  the 
problem  or  rather  the  deviation  from  it  that  might  indeed  lead  to  "individualism  and  social 
indifference".  Consequently,  we  should  rather  (re-)discover  "traditional"  values,  not  look 
for  them  as  if  they  were  not  there. 

5.  Walking  in  the  way  of  peace,  justice  and  reconciliation 

Serious  questions  were  raised  as  to  p.  8,  on  Christology  and  the  "notae  ecclesiae".  Is 
the  Church  correctly  defined  as  the  community  of  believers  - different  traditions  have 
different  answers  here.  Is  the  Church  really  defined  by  its  "being",  as  suggested,  or  not 
rather  by  its  "doing"?  Furthermore,  to  call  justice  and  peace  a "new  nota  ecclesiae"  was 
questioned  from  all  sides. 

Concluding  remarks  expressing  our  eschatological  hope  were  felt  helpful  in  a future 
study  text. 

Finally,  a concrete  suggestion  was  to  draw  on  the  boundary-transcending  experiences 
of  Christian  communities.  The  Co-ordinator  explained  that  Tantur  and  Iona  had  already 
signalled  their  co-operation.  He  also  declared  that  the  whole  study  process  is  not  meant 
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to  suggest  the  WCC  had  the  solutions  for  problems  of  violence  and  injustice,  but  if  the 
DOV  succeeded  in  making  churches  more  sensitive  to  the  issue  and  take  up  actions 
and  reflections  towards  peace,  it  would  have  done  a good  job. 


It  became  quickly  clear  in  the  plenary  debate  that  there  was  still  unhappiness  around  as 
to  what  exactly  Faith  and  Order  could  do  with  this  work.  To  a degree  there  were 
misunderstandings  here,  and  also  a need  to  clarify  where  the  responsibility  lay  for 
setting  programmatic  work.  The  role  of  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  Central 
Committee  was  therefore  explained,  and  the  agreed  responsibility  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
officers  also  to  approve  staff  appointments  (other  than  of  the  Director  himself).  The 
changes  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  had  a major,  unforeseen  impact 
which  the  Faith  and  Order  officers  had  tried  their  best  to  accommodate.  Since  the 
“Theology  of  Peace”  was  certainly  related  to  the  quest  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  it  had 
seemed  appropriate  to  accept  the  location  of  staff  members  and  their  work  within  the 
Faith  and  Order  team.  Their  theological  work  would  therefore  be  carried  out  in  close 
proximity  to  other  Faith  and  Order  programmatic  work,  with  mutual  benefit;  it  would 
make  a contribution  to  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence,  though  its  direction  would 
now  be  under  Faith  and  Order. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  was  important  to  record  this  here  in  the  Minutes  and  also  to  tidy  up 
so  as  to  make  consonant  the  report  out  of  the  small  group  discussion,  lest  there  be  any 
further  confusion.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  heat  generated  over  this  reflected  a 
continuing,  unresolved  issue  of  the  (relatively)  independent  role  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission.  It  was  not  yet  agreed  by  everyone  that  the  Theology  of  Peace  work  as 
currently  pursued  was  integrally  part  of  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda;  theological  work 
could  well  be  placed  elsewhere  within  the  World  Council.  One  of  the  worries  was  that 
the  multiplication  of  tasks  bore  down  heavily  on  all  concerned,  not  simply  on  the  specific 
staff  members  deployed.  This  all  said,  the  Commission  was  pleased  to  welcome  the 
new  staff  persons  involved  because  of  the  Theology  of  Peace  and  to  accept  that  in 
future  reports  would  be  periodically  received  on  the  work  in  progress. 

Since  the  difficulty  was  seen  to  have  arisen  during  the  time  between  meetings  of  the 
Standing  Commission,  the  proposal  was  agreed  that  an  aide-memoire  should  be  drawn 
up,  to  be  helpful  to  all  concerned  should  other  changes  come  to  the  working  procedures 
of  Faith  and  Order. 

On  the  group’s  comments  on  the  study  paper,  very  little  more  was  said,  other  than 
affirmation  of  what  was  set  down  in  writing.  The  relationship  between  “life”  issues  arising 
here  and  those  surfacing  in  the  Theological  Anthropology  study  attracted  comment.  The 
discontent  with  the  casual  interpretation  of  “ notae  ecclesiae”  was  again  remarked  upon. 


STANDING  COMMISSION,  2005 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Moderator,  before  this  Standing  Commission  was  formally  closed, 
the  Director  made  a progress  report  on  thoughts  about  the  Standing  Commission 
meeting  again  in  2005.  Beyond  the  brief  meeting  around  the  Plenary  Commission  event 
in  2004,  there  would  at  the  very  least  be  the  need  to  prepare  a slate  of  names  to  offer  to 
the  Central  Committee  at  Porto  Alegre,  2006,  for  the  new  term  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission  after  that  time.  Programmatic  work  would  also  be  coming  to 
another  stage  of  maturity,  including  the  ecclesiology  work,  although  it  had  to  be  noted 
that  the  deadline  for  Central  Committee  approval  of  texts  for  Porto  Alegre  was  in 
February  2005. 

The  Standing  Commission  strongly  approved  the  plan  to  hold  a meeting.  It  was  agreed 
that  everyone  should  be  circulated  with  possible  dates  and  the  likely  venue  - on  the 
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understanding  that  replies  would  be  promptly  received!  The  most  likely  timeslot  was  the 
first  ten  days  of  June  2005,  and  if  possible  it  was  hoped  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Latin 
America. 


CLOSING  ACTIONS 

The  Moderator  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer,  stopping  first  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  thanks  to  various  persons  and  institutions.  The  hospitality  of  the  Centre 
Culturel  St  Thomas  and  of  the  Seminaire  of  the  Institut  Oecumenique  and  the  university 
was  warmly  appreciated.  Those  who  had  led  worship,  and  who  had  reported  from  and 
moderated  the  small  group  meetings  were  thanked,  as  were  the  vice-moderators,  the 
administrative  staff  and  the  Minute-taker.  It  had  been  good  to  have  two  local,  younger 
theologians  present  throughout  the  meeting.  Professor  Yemba  offered  his  good  wishes 
to  all  who  would  be  involved  in  the  continuing  work  before  the  Commission  next  met. 
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APPENDIX  I 


MODERATOR'S  OPENING  ADDRESS 

David  K.  Yemba 


My  sisters  and  brothers  on  the  ecumenical  journey, 

I welcome  you  to  the  2003  session  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission.  Last 
year  in  Gazzada,  Italy,  we  resolved  to  hold  this  meeting  in  Lusaka,  Zambia.  The 
necessary  arrangements  were  made,  with  the  appreciated  contribution  of  one  of  the 
Standing  Commission  members,  Ms  Sarah  Kaulule,  who  is  herself  a Zambian  national. 
Unfortunately  the  financial  constraints  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  been 
experiencing  during  the  last  five  years,  could  not  allow  Faith  and  Order  to  have  this 
meeting  in  Lusaka.  An  alternative  venue,  with  less  expenses  in  travelling  particularly, 
had  to  be  found.  We  appreciate  the  hospitality  that  the  Institute  for  Ecumenical 
Research  of  Strasbourg  and  the  Centre  Culturel  St-Thomas  have  offered  us  to 
accommodate  our  situation  and  to  allow  us  to  meet  here. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  Lusaka  for  their  warm 
invitation,  but  also  for  their  understanding  when  we  had  to  change  the  venue  of  the 
Standing  Commission  meeting  this  year  from  their  city  to  Strasbourg.  This  was  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  our  control. 

As  Faith  and  Order  Commissioners,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
ecumenical  journey,  especially  during  the  transition  period  from  the  end  of  20th  century 
to  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century.  The  end  of  the  20th  century  has  been  a rich  epoch  of 
ecumenical  events  and  of  the  production  of  substantial  ecumenical  texts.  As  a Standing 
Commission,  elected  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee  at  the  Harare  Assembly  in 
December  1998,  we  gather  together  for  the  fourth  time  to  continue  the  work  we  have 
inherited  from  our  predecessors  and  to  develop  these  studies  recommended  after  the 
Harare  Assembly.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  has  always  been  characterised  by  this 
tension  between  continuity  and  newness,  between  the  heritage  from  the  past 
generations  and  initiatives  of  the  new  generations. 

The  Standing  Commission  meets  in  Strasbourg  when  we  find  ourselves  at  mid-point  of 
our  mandate  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  period  between  these  two  Assemblies  is  particularly  marked  by  the 
restructuring  of  the  Council.  Never  before  has  the  World  Council  of  Churches  made  so 
frequent  changes  in  its  structures,  policies  and  staffing  the  way  these  changes  were 
made  in  its  recent  history.  Faith  and  Order  was  not  spared  in  the  process  of  these 
restructurings,  starting  with  the  policy  statement  "Towards  a Common  Understanding 
and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches"  (CUV),  which  was  adopted  by  the  Central 
Committee  in  September  1997  and  commended  to  member  churches  for  adoption.  It 
was  this  process  which  led  the  Council  to  internal  restructuring  and  programmatic 
prioritisation.  However,  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  structures  of  the  WCC 
as  well  as  in  Faith  and  Order  in  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  considered  as 
responses  to  a main  concern,  namely,  how  can  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as  an 
instrument  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  best  serve  the  churches  in  their  search  for 
visible  unity  in  our  changing  world? 

But  the  period  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  is  also  marked  by  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  world.  In  spite  of 
the  extraordinary  development,  realised  in  the  last  century,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
health  care,  transport  and  information  technology,  our  generation  is  also,  unfortunately, 
witnessing  the  escalation  of  violence  in  many  parts  of  the  world:  armed  confrontation 
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and  the  Kashmir  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan,  violence  in  Colombia  and  Sudan, 
terrorist  attacks  on  the  United  States  of  America  on  1 1 September  2001 , the  war  in  Iraq, 
the  continuation  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  cycle  of  violence  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  killing  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  Great  Lake  region  of  Africa,  and  the  like.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
context  that  the  Central  Committee,  at  its  meeting  held  in  Potsdam  (Germany)  in 
February  2001,  not  only  made  a number  of  strong  statements  on  these  conflictual 
situations  in  the  light  of  the  gospel  message,  but  also  launched  the  "Decade  to 
Overcome  Violence"  (DOV).  It  is  precisely  in  this  context  of  the  escalation  of  violence 
and  humanitarian  catastrophes  that  the  new  project  of  Theology  of  Peace  emerged. 

If  there  is  a need  to  give  a title  to  this  opening  address,  I would  call  it  "Faith  and  Order 
on  its  Way  to  Porto  Alegre  via  Kuala  Lumpur".  Strasbourg  becomes  for  us  one  of  the 
stations  on  our  ecumenical  journey.  We  stop  here  to  spend  a week  of  reflection  and 
sharing  the  hope  that  we  will  continue  our  journey  to  Kuala  Lumpur,  Porto  Alegre  and 
even  beyond  these  two  stations  on  our  way,  either  as  groups  or  as  individuals.  But 
Strasbourg  is  an  important  station.  The  success  of  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  degree  of  planning,  preparation  and  supervision  we  achieve  at 
this  station. 

According  to  the  Faith  and  Order  by-laws,  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  in  its 
session  of  August/September  1999,  the  main  function  of  the  Plenary  Commission  is 
from  now  on  "to  provide  a forum  of  theological  debate  and  a source  of  membership  for 
participation  in  study  groups  and  consultations".  Kuala  Lumpur  will  exercise  that  function 
and  play  its  new  role  for  the  first  time  after  the  restructuring  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  its  commissions,  boards  and  advisory  groups.  In  the  past,  Faith  and 
Order  Plenary  Commission  meetings  did  not  always  have  general  themes  of  reflection. 
Such  at  least  was  the  case  for  Plenary  Commission  meetings  at  Stavanger  (1985), 
Budapest  (1989)  and  Moshi  (1996).  Kuala  Lumpur  will  have  one:  "Receive  one  another, 
as  Christ  has  received  you,  for  the  glory  of  God"  (Rom  15:7).  This  theme  opens 
perspectives  on  reception,  hospitality,  spirituality,  recognition  and  reconciliation.  But 
above  all  it  constitutes  a call  to  live  in  communion  among  the  circumcised  and  the 
Gentiles,  communion  beyond  the  boundaries  within  the  household  of  God.  The  theme 
"Receiving  one  another"  should  help  us  draw  nearer  the  diversity  of  our  numerous 
studies  to  a more  focused  message  to  be  conveyed  to  the  churches. 

But  this  theme  should  be  discussed  within  the  context  of  the  venue  of  the  Plenary 
Commission.  An  ecumenical  event  in  a given  country  has  always  some  impact  on  the 
life  of  the  local  churches  of  this  country.  The  context  of  Kuala  Lumpur  is  special. 
Malaysia  is  a predominantly  Muslim  country.  In  addition  to  the  impact  the  Faith  and 
Order  Plenary  Commission  may  have  on  the  life  of  Malaysian  churches,  theological 
debate  in  Kuala  Lumpur  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  open  new  perspectives  in  our  future 
programmes  and  studies.  The  questions  of  theology  of  religion  in  the  era  of  globalisation 
and  theology  of  peace  in  our  fractured  world  could  be  looked  at  afresh  in  the  light  of  our 
ongoing  studies  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  Unity,  and  to 
some  extent,  on  Theological  Anthropology.  All  these  studies  aim  to  examine,  in  different 
ways,  the  function  of  religion  in  the  society,  its  influence  on  the  search  for  the  unity  of 
the  Church  and  the  role  in  the  renewal  of  human  community. 

The  Plenary  Commission  is  expected  to  play  its  new  role  as  a forum  for  theological 
debate  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  There  is,  however,  the  danger  of  reducing  theological  debate 
to  a purely  academic  exercise  whose  practical  results  are  non-existent.  It  is  true  that  a 
serious  theological  reflection  is  always  needed  to  understand  and  to  communicate  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  remains  "to 
proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity...".  Both  the  theme  of  "Receiving  one  another"  and  the  new  forum  for 
theological  debate  will  help  Faith  and  Order  to  make  its  call  to  visible  unity  more  audible 
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to  the  churches.  This  will  be  one  of  our  main  challenges  not  only  in  Strasbourg,  but  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  as  well. 

The  Standing  Commission  at  Strasbourg  will  also  look  at  issues  beyond  the  Plenary 
Commission.  One  of  these  will  be  the  recommendation  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee. 
The  recommendation  was  made,  based  on  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Moderator  of 
the  Central  Committee,  His  Holiness  Aram  I,  that  Faith  and  Order  be  asked  to  prepare  a 
statement  for  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  WCC  to  be  held  at  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  from  14- 
23  February  2006.  Such  a statement  is  believed  to  be  an  answer  to  the  higher 
expectation  of  churches  in  these  times  of  conflicts  and  despair. 

I personally  think  that  a statement  is  needed  at  the  next  Assembly.  In  1991  Faith  and 
Order  contributed  to  produce  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling" 
known  as  the  Canberra  Statement.  In  1993,  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  which  met  at  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain,  came  up  with  a message  to  the 
churches,  a message  inspired  by  its  theme  "Towards  Koinonia/ Communion  in  Faith,  Life 
and  witness".  In  fact,  there  was  a linkage  between  the  Canberra  statement  and  the 
theme  of  the  Santiago  de  Compostela  World  Conference.  The  Canberra  statement 
reflected  the  degree  of  maturity  reached  by  the  programmes  and  studies  initiated  by 
Faith  and  Order  in  the  1980s.  The  Harare  Assembly  did  not  produce  a statement, 
though  there  was  a message  of  hope  that  was  sent  to  member  churches  and  the 
Christian  world  community. 

The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  churches  and  Christians  are  called  was  defined  in  the 
Canberra  statement  as  Ko/non/a/Communion.  It  seems  to  me  that  Faith  and  Order  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  should  now  share  within  the  churches  not  only  what  the 
unity  is,  but  also  call  the  churches  to  what  can  be  done  together  when  the  churches  live 
in  Koinonia/ Communion.  The  churches  are  not  yet  in  the  full  communion,  however,  the 
fruits  and  achievements  observed  in  the  ecumenical  movement  at  the  end  of  the  20th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century  prompt  a move  to  share  what  the  churches 
are  doing  and  can  do  together.  The  study  project  on  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church  - A Stage  on  the  way  to  a Common  Statement,  especially  the  section  on  "The 
Church  in  History"  and  on  'The  Life  of  Communion  in  and  for  the  World"  could  be  one  of 
the  sources  of  inspiration  for  the  Ninth  Assembly  statement.  But  there  is  more  than  one 
single  study  for  such  an  inspiration.  The  experience  of  united  and  uniting  churches,  the 
recent  fruits  of  bilateral  dialogues,  the  results  of  collaborative  studies  within  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  experiences  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  could  be 
explored  in  the  formulation  of  the  Assembly  statement  on  what  the  Koinonia  not  only  is, 
but  also  does. 

I spoke  of  the  ecumenical  journey  and  some  of  the  stations  we  find  and  where  we  stop 
on  our  way.  The  Standing  Commission  in  Strasbourg  should  look  at  the  ecumenical 
horizon  beyond  the  Ninth  Assembly  and  its  possible  statement.  I think  of  preparations 
for  a World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  to  be  handed  over  to  the  new  Standing 
Commission  after  the  Porto  Alegre  Assembly.  In  the  past,  the  period  between  the  World 
Conference  was  relatively  short,  one  decade  or  a decade  and  a half,  except  Montreal  in 
1963  and  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993  where  there  was  an  interval  of  three 
decades.  The  growing  number  of  study  projects,  committees  and  international 
consultations,  which  led  to  the  distinctive  results  such  as  the  1982  Lima  document 
"Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry",  explained  and  justified  the  long  interval  between  the 
two  last  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order.  I believe  that  our  programmes  and 
studies,  in  spite  of  changes  - and  sometimes  disturbances  - brought  about  in  the 
structures  of  the  Council  and  of  Faith  and  Order,  have  reached  a level  of  maturity  to 
allow  us  to  begin  such  preparations. 
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Again,  welcome  to  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  Strasbourg.  And  for 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  join  us,  I send  you  all  my  best  wishes  for  your  work 
and  ministry 
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APPENDIX  II 


DIRECTOR’S  REPORT 

Alan  D.  Falconer 


Introduction 

As  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  you  are  aware  through  our  correspondence 
and  annual  Information  Letter  of  the  significant  developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  Faith  and  Order  since  our  last  meeting  in 
Gazzada  - the  Lausanne  Celebrations,  the  recommendation  for  future  work  from  the 
WCC  Central  Committee  and  the  structural  changes  and  financial  cuts  put  in  place  last 
November.  The  exuberance,  colour,  joy  and  affirmation  evident  at  the  celebration  with 
the  local  churches  in  Lausanne  on  the  occasion  of  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  First 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  helped  to  sustain  the  staff  through  a very  difficult 
period  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Once  again,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  itself  is  in  a very  serious  financial  situation.  To  overcome  this,  budgets  were 
cut,  staff  numbers  were  reduced  and  the  internal  structure  of  the  Council  radically 
modified.  For  most  of  2002,  a pall  of  gloom  settled  over  the  Council  and  staff  morale 
was  seriously  affected.  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  was  affected  by  the  situation  as 
with  every  other  team  in  the  WCC.  We  now  operate  with  a reduced  activity  budget  (33% 
less  than  planned),  and  greater  administrative  responsibilities  placed  upon  the  team  in 
the  light  of  the  reduction  of  staff  and  diminution  of  infrastructure  affecting  internal 
services.  The  changes  and  decisions  taken  were  sudden  and  unforeseen  on  this  large 
scale.  They  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  and  the 
decisions  were  taken  by  an  enlarged  meeting  of  the  WCC  Officers. 

An  opportunity  to  present  the  changes  and  discuss  their  implications  occurred  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Officers  at  Cartigny  in  January  2003.  It  has  become  clear 
that  it  is  important  to  have  such  a meeting  since  the  Standing  Commission  itself  now 
meets  at  intervals  of  18  months  rather  than  annually  as  in  the  past.  For  the  purposes  of 
discussion  on  important  matters  which  have  arisen  unexpectedly,  or  extended 
discussion  on  the  direction  and  results  of  the  work  being  undertaken,  the  meeting  of  the 
Officers  which  is  now  taking  place  between  meetings  of  our  Commission  has  become  an 
important  element  in  the  life  of  the  Secretariat.  Increasingly  other  Commissions  and 
Advisory  Groups  in  the  WCC  have  found  the  development  of  Officers  meetings 
important  for  their  work  also.  At  our  Officers  meeting  in  January,  therefore,  we  took  the 
opportunity  to  open  up  discussion  on  the  role  of  Officers,  and  to  begin  to  develop  some 
guidelines.  In  the  past,  the  Standing  Commission  has  periodically  discussed  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  members  of  the  Standing  and  Plenary  Commissions.  This  is  the  first 
attempt  to  explore  the  role  of  the  Officers  of  Faith  and  Order.  We  would  therefore 
welcome  your  observations  on  this. 

Much  of  our  discussion  at  Cartigny  focused  on  preparations  for  the  Plenary  Commission 
meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur  (2004)  and  on  the  theme  chosen  for  the  meeting  (see 
F0/2003:18). 

Receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  you  for  the  glory  of  God  (Rom  15:7) 

The  theme  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  is  a rich  one.  It 
is  embedded  in  the  culture  and  spirituality  of  many  Christian  traditions,  since  it  is  a 
central  and  recurring  theme  throughout  Scripture. 

The  Celtic  tradition,  among  others,  celebrates  this  gift  of  reception  in  poem,  prayer,  and 
daily  living.  An  ancient  Celtic  Rune  expresses  it  thus: 

I saw  a stranger  yestreen 

I put  food  in  the  eating  place 
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Drink  in  the  drinking  place 
Music  in  the  listening  place 
He  blessed  me  and  my  house 
My  food  and  my  family. 

And  the  lark  cried  - 
Often,  often,  often, 

Goes  the  Christ  in  stranger's  guise. 

In  the  well-known  St  Patrick's  Breastplate,  the  poem  ends  with  an  acclamation  of  praise 
to  Christ  as  the  one  who  comes  to  meet  us  "in  mouth  of  friend  and  stranger".  Such  an 
insight  is  evident  in  the  expressions  of  spirituality  in  every  Christian  tradition,  because  it 
is  central  to  the  understanding  of  the  Early  Church.  The  advent  of  the  Divine  Stranger  is 
the  mystery  of  Christmas,  Easter  and  Pentecost.  As  John  Koenig  notes  in  his  study  New 
Testament  Hospitality.  "The  child  in  the  Manger,  the  traveller  to  Emmaus,  the  mighty 
wind  of  the  Spirit  - all  meet  us  as  mysterious  strangers  challenging  our  belief  systems  as 
they  welcome  us  to  new  worlds".  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  writer  of  the  Letter 
to  the  Hebrews  turns  this  spirituality  into  an  injunction.  With  allusion  to  the  story  of  the 
visit  to  Abraham  and  Sarah  by  the  three  angels  - a theme  taken  up  in  the  iconography  of 
the  Eastern  Churches  - the  writer  asserts:  "Do  not  neglect  to  show  hospitality  to 
strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares"  (Heb  13:2).  A spirituality 
of  welcome,  of  reception,  of  hospitality  is  central  to  the  identity  and  self-understanding  of 
those  claiming  to  be  Christian.  Such  a spirituality  with  its  rich  vein  throughout  Scripture 
has  been  the  subject  of  poetry,  art  and  literature  in  a wide  spectrum  of  cultures, 
influenced  and  shaped  by  the  Christian  tradition. 

However,  the  spirituality  of  reception  does  not  only  focus  on  Christ  Incognito,  as 
depicted  in  poetry  and  iconography  and  in  the  novels  of  Petru  Dumitriu  or  Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky  amongst  a host  of  others.  Our  theme  text  (Romans  15)  and  others 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  emphasise  that  we  are  to  receive  others  not  as 
strangers  because  of  Christ,  but  as  brothers  and  sisters.  Because  of  Christ  we  receive 
each  other  in  their  otherness.  Our  community,  our  koinonia,  is  based  on  our  being  in 
Christ,  as  was  eloquently  stated  by  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  in  Life  Together.  Because  of 
Christ,  we  receive  each  other  with  respect,  i.e.  with  looking  again,  or  more  deeply  at  the 
other,  receiving  her  or  him  as  gift  rather  than  threat. 

Because  our  theme  text  evokes  such  a rich  theme  in  the  tapestry  which  is  Scripture,  the 
Officers  at  their  January  meeting  decided  that  there  should  be  two  main  papers  at  Kuala 
Lumpur,  one  of  which  should  seek  to  explore  and  open  out  this  theme  through  a biblical 
exploration.  But  this  theme  also  provides  a framework  whereby  it  is  possible  to  explore 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

As  some  of  you  know,  in  the  last  two  years  I have  tried  to  commend  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  to  visiting  groups  and  at  various  theological  faculties,  e.g.  the  Roman  Catholic 
Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  by  developing  a reflection  on  Identity 
and  Boundaries.  After  establishing  the  way  in  which  churches  are  central  to  the  phrasing 
of  identities  of  different  communities  and  provide  mechanisms  for  maintaining  these 
identities,  e.g.  catechisms,  canon  law  regulations,  educational  systems,  I seek  to 
challenge  the  self-sufficiency  of  these  identities  by  exploring  the  nature  of  Baptism  and 
the  interdependence  of  Christians;  by  examining  the  character  of  the  Church  as  the 
pilgrim  community;  by  exploring  the  concept  of  conversion;  and  by  focusing  on  the 
character  and  imperative  of  Christian  hospitality.  All  of  those  themes  invite  Christians 
and  Churches  to  move  "beyond  the  limits  of  the  landscape  that  we  knew",  to  quote  lain 
Crichton  Smith's  well-known  phrase.  The  call  to  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity 
is  a constant  call  to  move  beyond  themselves  to  include  or  receive  the  other.  The 
boundary  markers  of  community  identities  are  precisely  those  issues  which  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  seeks  to  address  - the  barriers  by  which  each  community 
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continues  to  assert  identity  over  and  against  other.  As  we  explore  our  own  studies,  each 
of  them  is  directed  to  helping  the  churches  to  call  each  other  to  move  beyond 
themselves  by  embracing  and  including  the  other  in  a fellowship  of  hospitality.  Thus  the 
Romans  passage  which  provides  the  theme  for  our  Plenary  Commission  meeting  offers 
a framework  which  can  demonstrate  a coherence  of  vision  and  approach  as  we  seek  to 
reflect  that  which  God  calls  us  to  be. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission,  each  of  the  boundary  issues  which 
we  are  exploring  has  been  the  subject  of  substantial  development  - as  is  reflected  in  the 
various  draft  texts  sent  to  you  prior  to  this  meeting.  In  what  follows,  I simply  want  to  give 
a thumbnail  sketch  of  those  developments  so  that  the  overall  work  of  Faith  and  Order 
can  be  seen. 


Faith  and  Order  Activities  since  Gazzada 
Ecclesiology 

The  work  on  ecclesiology,  initiated  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board 
(1999)  and  approved  by  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  WCC,  was  continued  in  2002. 

Th  work  achieved  in  revising  "The  Nature  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Church"  (Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  181)  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  at 
Gazzada,  Italy  (January  2002).  The  basic  direction  of  the  draft  was  affirmed  and  a 
number  of  suggestions  offered  for  the  continuing  work  (a  full  account  of  these 
deliberations  can  be  found  in  the  Minutes). 

In  the  course  of  2002,  further  responses  to  "The  Nature  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Church" 
were  received  from  churches,  theological  commissions  and  councils  of  churches.  In  the 
light  of  these,  a revised  version  of  the  "Analysis  of  the  Responses"  was  produced  by  the 
director  in  June  2002.  These  responses  were  taken  into  account  by  the  drafting  group 
as  they  continued  to  revise  the  document  at  their  meeting  at  Cret-Berard,  near 
Lausanne  (August  2002).  Among  the  responses  was  one  from  the  International  Council 
of  Christians  and  Jews  (ICCJ),  which  resulted  in  an  informal  meeting  with  the  staff  of 
ICCJ.  At  that  drafting  meeting  the  major  concentration  was  on  the  biblical  images  of  the 
Church,  and  then  further  work  was  assigned  to  pairs  of  the  group  for  the  development  of 
other  sections  of  the  text. 

Since  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a confessional  and  regional  imbalance  in  the 
responses  already  received,  attention  was  paid  to  arranging  for  responses  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  and  from  Orthodox  churches.  This  included  a visit  to  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Thessaloniki  to  stimulate  a discussion  process  which  is 
expected  to  be  completed  this  year.  A response  to  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181  was 
received  from  Belarus  and  another  Orthodox  response  is  anticipated  from  the 
Theological  Faculty  at  Sibiu,  Romania.  At  a special  consultation  in  Thessaloniki  in  June 
2003,  a session  was  devoted  to  the  Orthodox  response  to  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of 
the  Church"  - as  a foretaste  of  the  more  complete  text  that  will  reach  us  later  this  year. 

The  addressing  of  the  geographical  imbalance  also  involved  a study  period  with  English- 
speaking  pastors  and  theologians  in  Port  Dickson,  Malaysia  last  July. 

The  Drafting  Group  met  for  a second  time  in  London  (March  2003)  and  concentrated  on 
the  revision  of  other  chapters  of  the  text.  Further  work  was  assigned  to  the  members  of 
the  drafting  group,  and  the  staff  were  asked  to  begin  a process  of  checking  how  far  the 
points  raised  in  the  various  responses  had  been  addressed. 
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The  third  consultation  on  specific  themes  was  held  in  Durau,  Romania  last  July.  Some 
25  participants  considered  the  theme  "Authority  and  Authoritative  Teaching",  drawing  on 
insights  from  bilateral,  multilateral  reports  as  well  as  from  current  writings  on  the  issue. 
The  consultation  report  will  be  fed  in  to  the  drafting  process  for  the  development  of  this 
text.  It  is  anticipated  that  reports  and  papers  from  this  and  the  previous  consultation  on 
"Does  the  Church  have  a sacramental  nature?"  will  be  published  this  year.  Plans  are 
underway  for  a consultation  on  "Ministry  and  Ordination  in  the  Community  of  Women 
and  Men  in  the  Church"  to  be  held  at  Bad  Herrenalb  from  29  November  - 5 December 
2003,  as  guests  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Baden. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Geneva,  one  of  the  two  plenary  sessions 
organised  by  Faith  and  Order  sought  the  advice  of  Central  Committee  members  on  the 
"Church,  local  and  universal,  and  one  yet  diverse".  The  results  of  the  discussion  were 
fed  in  to  the  drafting  process.  Central  Committee  also  resolved  that  Faith  and  Order 
should  prepare  a succinct  statement  on  the  Church  to  be  discussed  at  the  Ninth 
Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  Porto  Alegre,  2006. 

Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 

A consultation  on  Hermeneutics  was  held  in  June  2002  in  Strasbourg  with  25 
participants  from  a wide  geographical  and  confessional  range.  The  Standing 
Commission  members,  Pablo  Andinach,  Andre  Birmele  and  Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 
as  moderators  of  the  study  were  responsible  for  the  consultation  whose  outline  had 
been  planned  in  close  collaboration  with  them.  Certain  biblical  texts  were  studied  from 
different  confessional  and  contextual  perspectives  and  a range  of  theological 
conclusions  drawn  in  the  light  of  the  different  approaches  to  text  and  context. 

The  consultation  produced  three  group  reports,  which  have  now  been  put  together.  The 
resulting  text  reflects  the  common  grounds  as  well  as  the  differences  in  understanding 
and  performing  the  hermeneutical  task  as  it  was  experienced  during  the  Strasbourg 
consultation.  It  also  addresses  questions  and  remaining  problems  which  can  help  to 
direct  the  further  study  process. 

Baptism 

The  current  Faith  and  Order  text  on  Baptism  was  submitted  at  the  Gazzada  Standing 
Commission  meeting  for  critical  review.  Comments  on  the  text  from  churches, 
commissions  and  scholars  continue  to  be  received,  and  discussions  on  it  held  with 
theologians  and  liturgists.  Plans  are  underway  for  a small  drafting  committee  to  continue 
to  further  the  development  of  the  text. 

At  the  last  Central  Committee  (August  2002)  Faith  and  Order  organised  a plenary  on 
baptism  (co-ordinated  with  a plenary  on  ecclesiology),  engaging  the  Central  Committee 
members  in  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  "mutual  recognition"  and  how  this  can  be 
implemented  more  fully  in  local  contexts  around  the  world.  Central  Committee  members 
were  also  invited  to  identity  difficulties  in  such  "recognition". 

With  the  help  of  our  intern,  Ms  Anastasia  Vassiliadou  (2001-2002),  work  began  on  a 
collection  of  baptismal  services  with  explanatory  articles.  This  should  contribute  to  an 
ecumenical  understanding  and  reflection  on  baptism,  with  the  goals  of  (a)  promoting  the 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  and  (b)  clarifying  reasons  for  non-recognition. 

Theological  Anthropology 

A consultation  of  20  persons  took  place  in  Jerusalem  (February  2002)  and  focused  on 
the  theme  "Human  Person  Created  in  the  Image  of  God",  exploring  this  topic  with  regard 
to  (a)  the  image  of  God  in  relation  to  human  identity  and  the  Church,  (b)  the 
"brokenness"  of  human  persons,  communities,  and  (c)  death  and  the  communion  of 
saints. 
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The  consultation  met  at  St  Anne's,  a community  of  the  White  Fathers  (Missionaries  of 
Africa),  located  in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem.  For  well  over  one  hundred  years  St  Anne's 
has  offered  a local  witness  for  reconciliation  and  a just  peace.  Virtually  all  community 
members  were  involved  in  the  consultation,  in  one  way  or  another. 

For  each  of  the  three  sub-themes  two  papers  had  been  prepared  which  addressed  the 
topic  from  different  confessional  and  contextual  backgrounds  and  provided  the  basis  on 
which  the  central  questions  and  problems  related  to  the  sub-theme  were  identified  and 
further  discussed  and  explored  in  three  different  group.  The  reports  deriving  from  these 
groups  were  incorporated  into  one  final  report. 

The  second  consultation  "Human  Persons  Living  in  the  Image  of  God"  was  held  in 
Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico  (near  El  Paso)  in  February/March  2003,  and  focused  on 
creation,  situations  of  brokenness  (such  as  violence,  war.  HIV/AIDS,  poverty),  and  on 
the  challenges  from  biomedical  technologies  and  artificial  intelligence  technology  as  well 
as  on  ethical  questions  posed  to  the  churches.  Among  the  participants  were  a number  of 
scientist-theologians.  As  in  the  previous  consultation,  the  relational  understanding  of 
Imago  Dei  has  been  to  the  fore.  Some  ways  of  handling  ethical  disputes  between 
churches  may  also  have  been  found,  on  issues  of  e.g.  cloning  and  the  use  or  misuse  of 
embryos. 

By  a process  of  cross-fertilisation  of  persons,  the  work  with  EDAN  on  the  Interim 
Statement:  A Church  of  All  and  for  All  and  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  on  anthropology 
was  also  taken  into  account  in  these  two  consultations.  The  two  consultations  and 
insights  from  other  related  reports,  e.g.  ETHNAT,  Human  Sexuality,  provide  further 
sources  for  a future  drafting  process. 

Ethical  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  Unity  (ETHNAT) 

In  the  course  of  this  study  process,  no  further  consultation  took  place  in  2002,  but  the 
activities  of  the  study  were  marked  by  the  follow-up  from  the  November  2001  meeting  of 
local  self-study  processes  (Sudan,  Northern  Ireland,  Fiji,  Sri  Lanka),  including  monitoring 
agreed  revisions  to  the  self-study  reports  already  received  (totalling  some  180  pages). 
Furthermore,  efforts  were  made  to  identify  contacts  for  additional  local  self-studies, 
particularly  in  Zambia,  South  Africa,  Hungary  and  Wales.  Revisions,  as  supplied  from 
the  local  self-studies,  have  been  incorporated,  following  a process  of  negotiation  with 
the  local  study  groups. 

In  June  2003  a consultation  of  biblical  scholars  from  around  the  world  took  place  in 
Bangor,  Wales  to  address  (in  an  academic  context)  themes  related  to  ethnic  and 
national  identity  and  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  participants  brought  a wide  variety  of 
rigorous  scholarly  methods,  emphasising  their  common  commitment  to  use  these  in  the 
service  of  the  Church.  The  group  also  briefly  reviewed  Bible  studies  for  local  use  in 
situations  of  conflict.  The  consultation  included  representatives  from  the  local  self- 
studies  in  order  to  link  the  various  aspects  of  the  study  programme. 

By  definition,  the  local  self-studies  in  the  ETHNAT  process  are  carried  on  in  situations  of 
- covert  or  overt  - tension  and  conflict,  sometimes  involving  an  inter-faith  dimension.  We 
have  been  informed  that  the  Anglican  Church  in  Fiji  has  found  the  self-study  done  there 
especially  helpful.  In  particular,  the  project  in  Sri  Lanka  was  slowed  due  to  the  sensitive 
situation  there,  and  the  projected  study  in  the  USA  was  delayed  due  to  internal  factors  in 
the  churches. 

Theological  Reflection  on  Peace 

With  the  decision  of  the  expanded  meeting  of  the  WCC  Officers  in  November  2002  to 
place  the  concern  for  the  theological  reflection  on  peace  in  the  Faith  and  Order  team, 
work  began  to  clarify  and  refine  the  emerging  proposals  for  the  reflection  process.  A 
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draft  document  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Officers  in  January 
2003.  Further  work  was  undertaken  to  develop  this  by  a small  group  of  scholars  meeting 
in  Cartigny  in  April  2003.  In  the  light  of  these  discussions  a discussion  document  has 
been  circulated  for  discussion  to  the  Standing  Commission.  As  an  expression  of  Faith 
and  Order's  participation  in  the  work  around  the  decade  to  Overcome  Violence  (DOV),  a 
workshop  of  biblical  scholars  and  theologians  in  Africa  was  organised  in  Johannesburg 
at  the  end  of  May.  Their  experiential  reflections  on  the  meaning  of  healing  and 
reconciliation  from  specific  contexts  of  violence  - Angola,  Burundi,  DR  Congo,  Liberia, 
Nigeria,  Namibia,  Rwanda,  South  Africa,  Sudan,  Uganda  and  Zimbabwe  - will  soon  be 
published.  The  significance  of  this  work  is  clear.  Dr  Deenabandhu  Manchala  has  also 
participated  in  the  ETHNAT  meeting  held  in  Wales  (June  2003)  so  that  links  to  and  from 
that  work  will  be  evident. 

United  and  Uniting  Churches 

A survey  of  churches  union  processes  was  carried  out  for  1 999-2002,  and  the  results 
were  published  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  and  as  an  off-print  in  2002.  It  was  distributed 
to  WCC  member  churches,  the  family  of  united  and  uniting  churches,  and  the  Faith  and 
Order  constituency. 

The  Seventh  International  Consultation,  bringing  together  more  than  fifty  representatives 
of  united  and  uniting  churches  as  well  as  Christian  World  Communions,  was  held  in 
Driebergen/Holland  in  September  2002.  The  theme  was  "With  a demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  Power  (1  Cor  2:4).  the  Life  and  Mission  of  the  United  and  Uniting 
Churches".  Those  present  affirmed  their  commitment  to  one  another  as  churches 
seeking  visible  and  practical  unity,  and  explored  themes  of  unity,  mission  and  identity. 

The  consultation  produced  a concise  Message  focusing  on  relationships  not  only  among 
the  united  and  uniting  churches,  but  also  between  them  and  their  international  mission 
partners,  the  Christian  World  Communions,  and  Faith  and  Order. 

Bilateral  Dialogues  - International 

Although  there  has  not  been  a meeting  of  the  Bilateral  Forum  since  2001,  a data  base  of 
the  topics  being  explored  in  the  international  bilateral  dialogues  - since  the  publication  of 
"Growth  in  Agreement  II"  - has  been  developed.  The  various  Christian  World 
Communions  are  also  sending  the  Secretariat  electronic  versions  of  the  bilateral 
dialogue  reports  on  their  completion,  which  should  make  it  easier  to  produce 
subsequent  volumes  of  Growth  in  Agreement. 

At  the  ad  hoc  meeting  of  General  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions  in  May 
2003,  it  was  agreed  that  the  next  Bilateral  Forum  should  take  place  in  2005,  and  a 
planning  process  is  thus  being  put  in  place  for  that. 

Joint  Working  Group 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  Gazzada,  there  have  been  two 
meetings  of  the  JWG  Plenary  - Starnholm/Sweden,  May  2002,  and  Bari/Italy,  May  2003. 
Among  the  issues  being  discussed  are  "The  Nature  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue",  "The 
Common  Recognition  of  Baptism  and  the  Ecclesial  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  that 
Common  Recognition";  Theological  anthropology;  the  Role  of  Regional  and  National 
Councils  of  Churches,  and  Interchurch  Marriages.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  substantial 
overlaps  with  the  work  being  undertaken  by  Faith  and  Order,  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  represented.  Where  the  overlaps  are  evident,  we  have  ensured  that 
JWG  members  are  participants  in  Faith  and  Order  study  processes.  In  2003,  it  was 
decided  not  to  proceed  to  work  on  a report  on  Theological  Anthropology,  but  to  await  the 
completion  of  Faith  and  Order  work  in  this  area,  and  then  to  build  on  this.  The 
development  of  statements  on  both  "Ecumenical  Dialogue"  and  the  "Common 
Recognition  of  Baptism"  has  been  conducted  by  small  drafting  sub-groups  which  have 
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included  scholars  involved  in  Faith  and  Order  study  processes.  It  is  anticipated  that 
penultimate  drafts  of  texts  will  be  presented  to  the  JWG  Plenary  meeting  in  May  2004. 

The  Special  Commission 

As  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  are  aware,  the  Special  Commission  on 
Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC  presented  its  Report  to  the  WCC  Central  Committee 
in  August  2002.  Members  - past  and  present  - of  the  Standing  Commission  were  among 
the  members  of  the  Special  Commission  and  a number  of  Faith  and  Order  staff 
accompanied  the  process.  The  major  themes  of  the  report  included  a proposal  to  move 
to  consensus  decision-making  in  the  WCC  governing  bodies,  to  develop  a new  category 
and  criteria  of  membership  in  the  WCC,  and  to  recommend  work  in  the  areas  of 
ecclesiology,  baptism  and  worship  - and  that  this  work  be  undertaken  by  Faith  and 
Order. 

In  June  2003  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Special  Commission,  meeting  in 
Thessaloniki,  confirmed  that  work  in  these  theological  areas  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  any  newly  appointed  study  groups,  but  should  be  reflected  in  the  ongoing  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  on  Ecclesiology  and  on  Baptism. 

Music  & Liturgy  Seminars 

A European  Seminar  on  Music  and  Liturgy  was  organised  in  Faverges/France  (October 
2002)  in  consultation  with  the  Conference  of  European  Churches,  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation.  Simei  Monteiro,  together  with 
five  resource  persons  from  different  continents,  facilitated  the  seminar.  The  small  size  of 
the  group  24  persons)  fostered  an  intense  interaction  between  all  persons  present. 

The  seminar  brought  about  an  important  level  of  intercultural  exchange  which  also 
raised  the  question  of  "cultural  violence",  i.e.  how  to  avoid  abuse  and  exploitation  of 
liturgical  and  musical  resources,  as  well  as  the  issues  of  authenticity  versus  accessibility 
in  introducing  for  instance  music  of  other  cultures  into  Western  churches. 

The  seminar  had  three  goals: 

1.  listening  to  each  other  and  getting  to  know  the  context  in  which  people  are  living 
and  working  and  how  they  experience  violence  in  their  special  context; 

2.  sharing  worship  resources,  with  a particular  reference  to  the  Decade  to 
Overcome  Violence; 

3.  producing  new  worship  material. 

Worship  Resource  Centre:  Activities  and  Outcome 

A number  of  items  were  added  to  the  collection,  and  numerous  inquiries  were  answered 
about  materials  in  the  Centre,  or  more  generally  about  WCC/Faith  and  Order  worship 
studies.  Research  has  revealed  the  positive  role  the  Internet  could  play  as  a source  of 
information  and,  in  some  cases,  worship  materials.  In  addition,  experience  was  gained 
in  the  issues  - both  legal  and  ethical  - of  copyright  and  the  availability  of  worship 
materials. 

Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

The  Week  of  Prayer  materials  for  2003  and  2004  were  published  in  English  and  French 
by  the  World  Council  (Faith  and  Order)  and  distributed  to  WCC  member  churches,  and 
to  councils  of  churches  and  interested  parties  and  parishes.  The  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  (PCPCU)  published  and  distributes  the  material  to  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  throughout  the  world.  The  materials  for  2003,  with  the  theme  of 
immigration  developed  from  the  Argentinean  situation,  have  struck  a chord  in  many 
contexts. 
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The  2004  material  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  draft  by  a local  ecumenical  body  in 
Aleppo,  Syria.  Representatives  and  staff  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  PCPCU,  together 
with  a representative  from  the  local  group  which  had  prepared  the  draft  text,  met  in 
October  2002  to  finalise  the  text.  The  meeting  reviewed  the  use  of  the  materials  in 
previous  years  (with  examples  drawn  from  diverse  contexts  around  the  world),  and 
continued  the  discussion  started  in  2001  on  ways  of  improving  the  distribution,  local 
adaptation,  and  local  use  of  the  materials  in  the  future. 

Cross-Council  Issues 

A number  of  concerns  addressed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  an  earlier  era 
have  returned  to  our  agenda. 

Since  2000,  Faith  and  Order  has  been  involved  in  the  development  of  an  interim 
statement  on  "A  Church  of  all  and  for  all"  with  members  of  the  Ecumenical  Disabilities 
Advocators  Network.,  who  form  part  of  the  concern  of  the  JPC  team  in  the  WCC.  The 
first  engagement  by  the  WCC  with  the  "handicapped"  took  place  at  Louvain  (1971)  and 
throughout  the  1970s  - as  is  evident  from  the  EDAN  Report.  Participants  in  the  current 
drafting  group  have  included  Plenary  Commission  members,  theologians  who  have 
been  involved  in  Faith  and  Order  study  processes,  and  staff  of  the  Secretariat.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  ensure  cross  representation  in  our  work  on  Theological  Anthropology  and 
in  the  WCC  work  on  Human  Sexuality.  The  statement  will  be  presented  to  the  WCC 
Central  Committee  in  August  2003,  and  has  already  had  a positive  reception.  A number 
of  resolutions  will  invite  the  WCC  staff  and  the  member  churches  to  be  called  to  become 
more  inclusive  communities.  As  we  move  to  the  formation  of  a new  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  and  as  we  develop  our  study  groups,  it  is  important  that  we  include  as 
members  persons  with  disabilities.  Experience  has  shown  how  much  we  learn 
theologically  in  such  dialogue. 

Since  the  Harare  Assembly,  Faith  and  Order  Commissioners  and  staff  have  also  been 
involved  in  the  informal  discussions  and  seminars  on  issues  of  human  sexuality.  This 
has  involved  the  analysis  of  church  statements,  issues  facing  the  churches,  biblical  texts 
and  approaches,  and  the  development  of  processes  for  the  discussion  of  issues  of 
human  sexuality.  Commission  members  who  have  been  involved  in  the  human  sexuality 
work  have  also  participated  in  our  discussions  on  Theological  Anthropology,  thus 
strengthening  the  understanding  of  "human  persons  living  in  the  image  of  God". 

Finally,  the  innovative  early  work  undertaken  by  the  Commission  in  the  area  of  interfaith 
dialogue  and  subsequently  developed  by  specific  desks  of  the  WCC  has  returned  in  the 
form  of  a request  from  the  Central  Committee  in  2002  to  develop  along  with 
representatives  of  the  Commission  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (CWME)  and  the 
Office  of  Inter-Religious  Relations  (OIRR)  a statement  or  outline  for  discussion  at  the 
next  WCC  Assembly  on  Religious  Plurality.  After  a number  of  staff  discussions,  this 
request  will  be  met  by  a small  group  (15)  of  members  from  different  commissions, 
meeting  annually  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of  Bossey.  The  position  paper  for  the 
process  is  basically  asking  the  question  of  how  far  WCC  member  churches  can  go 
beyond  - if  at  all  - the  position  on  the  relation  between  dialogue  and  mission  evident  at 
the  San  Antonio  CWME  World  Conference  (1989)  and  the  Baar  Consultation  (1990). 
Further  work  with  the  International  Council  between  Christian  and  Jews  is  also 
anticipated. 

This  has  been  a brief  summary  of  the  work  undertaken  since  Gazzada.  The  fruits  of  that 
work  are  evident  in  the  documents  which  are  before  this  meeting  for  discussion  and 
development.  To  sustain  the  volume  of  work  has  involved  Commissioners  and  staff 
members  in  extensive  use  of  their  resources  of  time,  energy  and  expertise.  For  this,  I 
thank  you  all.  As  will  be  evident  from  the  accounts  of  each  staff  person's  report,  the 
above  represents  a significant  amount  of  their  work  - but  by  no  means  all  of  it.  Clearly 
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the  amount  of  time  spent  in  cross-team  discussions,  administrative  procedures  and 
talking  about  our  work  and  that  of  the  Council  to  church  and  university  groups  has 
expanded  enormously.  This  is  also  essential  work  of  engagement  and  dialogue.  As  we 
move  towards  the  Assembly  in  2006,  the  staff  will  become  more  and  more  absorbed  by 
the  Assembly  preparations.  It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  because  of  the  various 
requests  to  Faith  and  Order  from  the  Central  Committee  for  work  to  be  presented  at  the 
Assembly,  this  work  will  both  be  general  and  specific.  I wish  to  place  on  record  my 
thanks  to  my  colleagues  for  their  hard  work,  their  imagination  and  creativity  in  pursuing 
our  common  agenda. 

In  carrying  through  our  work  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Standing  Commission  and 
the  Programme  Committee  of  Central  Committee,  the  Secretariat  is  operating  under 
strict  financial  constraints.  If  a member  church  of  the  WCC  has  not  paid  its  membership 
contribution  in  2002,  we  are  prohibited  from  subsidising  travel  or  hospitality  for  their 
member  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Standing  or  Plenary  Commissions.  Thus  for  this 
meeting,  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  assume  the  expenses  of  Sarah  Kaulule,  Jane 
Namugenyi  and  Caroline  Pattiasina  - since  their  churches  have  not  fulfilled  that 
obligation  - even  although  we  have  written  to  these  churches  on  a number  of  occasions 
in  the  past  year.  As  at  the  end  of  June  2003,  it  seems  likely  that  this  Central  Committee 
decision  will  affect  6 persons  who  are  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  in  respect  of 
their  participation  in  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting.  It  will  be  possible  to  offer  such  a 
subsidy  only  if  their  church  pays  its  membership  contribution  by  31  December  2003. 
Because  of  the  budget  cut  of  33%  in  2002,  the  Secretariat  has  had  to  cope  by  reducing 
the  number  of  participants  at  some  meetings,  postponing  some  meetings,  delaying 
publications  of  reports  and  making  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  churches  and 
institutions  to  offer  hospitality  (i.e.  no  cost  or  reduced  cost)  for  our  meetings.  Projected 
work  on  the  Apostolic  Faith  study  has  had  to  be  suspended.  For  2003,  so  that  a 
balanced  budget  can  be  maintained,  the  Secretariat  is  instructed  to  conceive  of 
spending  only  80%  of  the  approved  budget,  until  it  is  clear  that  the  full  expected 
donations  will  be  paid.  Therefore  we  are  engaged  in  a process  of  sustained  financial 
monitoring  and  participation  in  fund-raising  visits  and  presentations  of  the  work  of  the 
whole  Council.  Any  advice  of  funding  sources  from  Commission  members  will  be 
gratefully  received,  particularly  as  the  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  invite 
the  Standing  Commission  to  provide  oversight  of  planning  and  budgeting.  I have 
appended  a copy  of  the  Faith  and  Order  section  of  the  WCC  fundraising  book.  While  the 
published  book  includes  the  total  costs  for  Faith  and  Order  including  salary  and 
infrastructure  costs,  this  statement  simply  notes  the  total  amount  available  for  our 
programme  activities  - i.e.  consultations,  meetings,  publications  and  interpretation. 

Conclusion 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission,  as  has  been  stressed  by  the  Moderator  in 
his  opening  address,  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  planning  - preparation, 
participants,  programme,  worship,  relations  with  the  local  churches  and  infrastructure  - 
for  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  next  year.  Secondly,  as  the  Moderator  has  noted, 
some  preliminary  thought  to  the  content  and  process  for  the  development  of  a 
Statement  for  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (2006)  needs  to  be 
given.  Thirdly,  we  need  to  forward  nominations  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  to  the  Nominations  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee 
replacing  members  from  these  churches  who  have  either  resigned  or  need  to  be 
exchanged.  Fourthly,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  advice  for  the  development  of 
each  study  to  help  towards  its  maturity  prior  to  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting.  Fifthly, 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission,  a process  needs  to  be  initiated  for  seeking 
nominations  for  membership  in  the  next  Standing  Commission  after  the  Porto  Alegre 
Assembly  since  our  meeting  next  year  will  not  offer  a space  for  such  a process,  and 
recommendations  need  to  be  made  by  the  Standing  Commission  in  2005  to  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  immediately  after  the  Assembly.  Finally,  this  meeting  can  also  be 
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the  occasion  when  members  of  the  Commission  can  express  support  for  my  colleagues 
in  a situation  of  stress  and  difficulty  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

As  we  meet  in  the  city  of  Martin  Bucer  who  offered  hospitality  to  John  Calvin,  I am 
reminded  of  the  plaque  in  St  Pierre's  Cathedral  in  Geneva  which  gives  thanks  to  the 
four  strangers  who  transformed  Geneva  through  their  life  and  ministry.  Perhaps  the 
plaque  should  also  have  given  thanks  for  those  who  welcomed  and  received  those 
strangers!  As  we  begin  our  deliberations,  may  we  do  so  within  this  spirituality  and 
horizon  of  hospitality  to  the  glory  of  God. 
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APPENDIX  III 

FAITH  AND  ORDER  PLENARY  COMMISSION 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia  28  July  - 6 August  2004 


Monday,  26  July 

Arrival  Officers  and  Standing  Commission 

Tuesday,  27  July  am 

pm 

Evening 

Officers’  meeting 

Meeting  of  Standing  Commission 

Arrival  of  Plenary  Commission 

Wednesday,  28  July  am 
am 

Roll  Call  & Greetings  Plenary  Commission 

General  Secretary's  address 

CCA  General  Secretary's  greetings? 

pm  Orientation  Plenary  Commission 

1 8.00  Departure  for  Opening  Worship  Plenary  Commission 

19.00  Opening  Worship  at  local  church 

Thursday,  29  July  am  Two  main  papers  &4  prepared  statements 

12.00  Prime  Minister’ address 
pm  Groups  & Plenary 


Friday,  30  July  am 

pm 

Evening 

Sub-theme  1 (Baptism)  & plenary  discussion 

Presentation  on  Study,  plenary  discussion  & groups 

Local  situation  of  churches 

Saturday,  31  July  am 

pm 

Evening 

Sub-theme  II  (Ecclesiology)  & plenary  discussion 

Presentation  on  Study,  plenary  discussion  & groups 

Hearings  on  Apostolic  Faith,  Week  of  Prayer.  Bilaterals, 
United-Uniting  Churches,  Human  Sexuality,  Disabled 

Sunday,  1 August 

Visit  to  and  Contact  with  local  churches 

Monday,  2 August  am 
pm 

Evening 

Sub-theme  III  (ETHNAT)  & plenary  discussion 

Presentation  on  Study,  plenary  discussion  & groups 

Theology  of  Peace 

Tuesday,  3 August  am 
pm 

Evening 

Presentation  on  Anthropology  Study  & plenary  discussion 
Presentation  on  Hermeneutics  Study  & plenary  discussion 
Encounter  with  Younger  Theologians 

Wednesday,  4 Augustam 
pm 

Excursion 

Free 

Thursday,  5 August  am 
pm 

Evening 

Inter-religious  Dialogue:  3 presentations  & plenary  discussion. 
Reporting  1,  II  & III  from  Groups 

Younger  Theologians'  Statement,  Message  from 
Conference 

Friday,  6 August  am 

Assembly  Statement  & Ecumenical  Methodologies 

Unfinished  business 

pm 

Evening 

Closing  actions  - Closing  worship 

Departure  Plenary  Commission 
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Saturday,  7 August  am 
pm 

Evening 

Meeting  of  Standing  Commission 

Meeting  of  Standing  Commission 
Departure  of  Standing  Commission 

Sunday,  8 August  am 
pm 

Church  visits  for  Officers/Officers’  meeting 
Officers’  meeting/Departure 

FAITH  AND  ORDER  PLENARY  COMMISSION 
KUALA  LUMPUR,  MALAYSIA 
28  July  - 6 August  2004 
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Breakfast 
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Study 
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(Baptism) 
discussion 

Break 

Discussion  in 
Plenary 

12.00  Group  Photo 

Lunch 

Presentation  on 
Baptism  Study 

A 

Plenary  discussion 

Break 
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Evening  prayer 
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Local  situation  of 
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Thursday,  29  July  | 
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Worship/Bible 

Study 

Theme  main  papers 

A 2 prepared 

statements 

Discussion 

Break  j 

Discussion  in 
Plenary 

12.00 

Prime  Minister 

Lunch 

(approx.  12) 
Groups 

Break 

Plenary: 
Reactions  from 
groups 

Reply  by  speakers 

Evening  prayer  | 

Supper 

Regional  meetings 

Wednesday,  28  July  | 

Breakfast 

Roll  Call 
Greetings 

W CC  General 
Secretary's  Address 

Break  j 

CCA  General 
Secretary  A 

W CC  Director  of 
Programme 

Lunch  ! 

15.00  - 17.00 
Moderator's  address 
Director's  rep.ort 
Discussion 

17.00-17.30  Break  | 

18.00  departure  for 
Opening  Worship 

19.00  Opening 
Worship 

21.00  Supper 

Tuesday,  27  July  | 

Breakfast  | 

Officers' 

Meeting 

Break  I 

Officers' 

Meeting 

Lunch  | 

Standing 

Commission 

Break 

Standing 

Commission 

Supper 

Standing 

Commission 

Monday,  26  July 

Officers'  Arrival 

Standing 

Commission 

Arrival 

o 

o 

CO 

o 

§ 

h- 

o 

08.00  - 08.45 

09.00  - 10.30 
Session  I 

o 

o 

o 

ro 

o 

11.00  - 12.30 
Session  II 

| 12.30 

15.00  - 16.30 
Session  III 

16.30  - 17.00 

17.00  - 18.30 
Session  IV 

18.45 

20.00  - 21.00 
Session  V 
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Standing  Commission 

Supper  I 

Friday,  6 August  1 

Breakfast 

Worship/Bible 

Study 

Assembly 
Statement 
Discussion:  Unity 
of  the  Church 

Break  | 

Unfinished 

Business 

Lunch 

Closing  Actions 

Closing  Worship 

Departures 

Evening  prayer  | 

Supper 

Departures 

Thursday,  5 August  j 

Breakfast  I 

Worship/Bible  Study 

Inter-religious 

Dialogue: 

3 Presentations  A 
Plenary  discussion 

Break 

Discussion  in 
Plenary 

Lunch  ! 

Reporting  from 
Groups 

Break  j 

Reporting  from 
Groups 

Evening  prayer  j 

Supper  j 

Younger  theologians 
Message 
Discussion 

| Wednesday,  4 August 

Breakfast  ! 

UJ 

X u D a 

in  m o Z 

Free 

Free 

Supper  j 

| Tuesday,  3 August 

Breakfast 

Worship/Bible 

Study 

Presentation  on 
Anthropology  Study 

A 

Plenary  Discussion 

Break 

Discussion  in 
Plenary 

-C 

C 

3 

-J 

Presentation  on 
Hermeneutics  Study 

A 

Plenary  discussion 

Break 

Discussion  in  Plenary 

Evening  prayer 

Supper 

Encounter  with 
Younger  Theologians 

A others 

1 Monday,  2 August 

Breakfast 

Worship/Bible 

Study 

Sub-theme  III 
(ETHNAT) 

A 

Plenary  discussion 

Break 

Discussion  in 
Plenary 

-C 

O 

c 

3 

Presentation  on 
ETHNAT  Study 

A 

Plenary  discussion 

Break  j 

(approx.  12) 
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Evening  pray<er 

S- 

Ol-I 

3 

V) 

Theological 
Reflection  on  Peace 

07.00  - 08.00 

Qfr  80  - 00  80 

09.00  - 10.30 
Session  I 

10.30  - 11.00 

11.00-12.30 
Session  II 

12.30 

15.00-16.30 
Session  III 

| 16.30  - 17.00 

17.00  - 18.30 
Session  IV 

18.45  ! 

20.00  - 21.00 
Session  V 
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APPENDIX  IV 

Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
Driebergen,  The  Netherlands,  11-19  September  2002 

“With  a Demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power”  (1  Cor.  2:4): 

The  Life  and  Mission  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches 


Message  from  the  Consultation 

I.  United  and  Uniting  Churches:  Context  and  Challenge 

Greetings  to  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  from  sisters  and  brothers  at  the 

Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches! 

Our  gathering,  which  was  held  at  Driebergen  in  the  Netherlands,  took  place  at  a moment 
of  considerable  promise  and  peril.  The  consultation  began  on  September  1 1 , 2002,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  devastating  attacks  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  a week 
after  the  close  of  the  World  Summit  on  Sustainable  Development  in  South  Africa.  Part 
way  through  our  meeting,  peace  talks  aimed  at  ending  nineteen  years  of  civil  war  in  Sri 
Lanka  got  underway  in  Thailand. 

These  events  reminded  us,  first,  of  the  astonishing  interdependence  of  the  oikoumene 
(the  whole  inhabited  earth).  Steps  toward  peace  in  south  Asia  give  encouragement  to 
similar  efforts  in  Northern  Ireland  or  the  Congo.  Conversely,  threats  of  war  from  the  US 
undercut  Muslim-Christian  relations  in  the  Philippines  and  raise  the  price  of  oil  in 
Southern  Africa;  economic  decisions  made  in  Frankfort  or  New  York  may  well  widen  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  and  contribute  to  poverty  in  Lusaka  or  Chennai;  ecological 
destruction  and  the  spread  of  AIDS  anywhere  threaten  the  future  of  people  everywhere. 

Christians  who  identify  themselves  with  God’s  work  of  unity,  we  recognised,  should  be 
particularly  sensitive  to  forces  of  division  and  reconciliation  in  the  world  and  particularly 
aware  of  the  even-more-intense  interdependence  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Beyond  that,  our 
shared  identity  as  united  and  uniting  churches  means  that  we  have  a special  claim  on 
one  another.  If  the  United  Church  of  Zambia  struggles  with  the  burden  of  foreign  debt 
and  the  AIDS  pandemic,  then  their  struggle  must  impact  the  mission  agenda  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  United  States.  If  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  in 
Germany  wrestles  with  discrimination  against  foreign  workers,  their  wrestling  must  figure 
prominently  in  the  prayer  life  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  If  poverty  is  a pressing  issue 
for  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands,  then  it  must  be  so  as  well  for 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  In  a religiously  pluralistic  world,  the  witness  of  the 
Church  of  Bangladesh  in  the  midst  of  Muslim  neighbours  should  be  instructive  for  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren. 

The  historical  context  of  the  consultation  reminded  us,  secondly,  of  how  urgent  it  is  that 
we  witness  to  the  reconciling  love  of  God  made  known  in  Christ.  In  the  face  of  such 
apparent  fragmentation,  the  church  must  witness  - by  what  it  does  and  what  it  is  - to 
the  wholeness  of  God.  In  a time  when  talk  of  war  is  so  pervasive,  the  church  must 
witness  to  the  peace  of  God.  At  a moment  when  the  powers  of  the  world  seem  to  lack 
the  capacity  for  self-criticism,  even  our  willingness  to  confess  our  brokenness  is  a 
witness  to  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Unity  is  not  simply  a distant  ideal  or  a pious  hope;  it  is 
a divine  gift  that  can  be  lived  out,  however  partially,  here  and  now. 

Our  prayer  at  the  consultation  was  that  our  churches,  timid  and  fractured  as  they  often 
are,  would  be  empowered  by  the  Spirit,  and  thereby  witness  to  God’s  power  that  tears 
down  walls  of  hostility  and  brings  together  those  who  once  were  enemies.  The  meeting’s 
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theme  “With  a demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power”,  from  Paul’s  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  kept  this  prayer  before  us  throughout  our  days  together. 

II.  The  Unity  And  Diversity  of  United  And  Uniting  Churches 

There  is  much  to  celebrate  since  the  Sixth  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
in  1995,  including  the  formation  of  the  racially  mixed  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Southern  Africa  (1999);  the  commitment  to  create  the  Communion  of  Churches  in  India, 
signifying  an  even  closer  bond  of  shared  confession,  witness  and  service  among  the 
Church  of  North  India,  the  Church  of  South  India,  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  (1999); 
the  union  of  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Scotland  (2000);  and  the  inauguration  of  a substantive  covenant  among  nine 
US  denominations,  known  as  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  (2002).  A full  report  on  these 
and  other  church  union  developments  can  be  found  in  the  latest  Survey  of  Church  Union 
Negotiations  ( Ecumenical  Review,  July  2002). 

These  churches,  like  others  at  the  consultation,  share  a self-understanding  shaped  by 
an  act  of  union  or  covenant;  but,  beyond  that,  they  manifest  extraordinary  diversity. 
Some  trace  their  history  to  the  union  of  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  in  19th  century 
Germany;  some  are  unions  of  Free  and  Reformed  churches  in  North  America  and 
Europe;  some  represent  the  union  of  former  mission  churches,  including  Anglicans,  in 
Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific.  Recent  decades,  as  the  list  of  celebrations 
indicates,  have  seen  a growth  in  covenant  relationships  that  maintain  confessional 
identities  while  forming  a new  whole  that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts. 

Participants  in  the  consultation  agreed  that  a model  of  unity,  if  it  is  to  deserve  such  a 
label,  must  be  tangible  enough  to  make  a witness  to  the  world,  intense  enough  that 
those  in  it  recognize  their  responsibility  for  one  another,  costly  enough  that  churches  are 
changed  as  a result  of  being  in  it,  and  intentional  enough  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
renewed  through  the  sharing  of  gifts.  We  also  agree,  however,  that  no  one  model 
guarantees  (or  denies)  such  an  outcome.  The  new  models  remind  us  to  look  for  partners 
in  unexpected  places  and  to  expect  to  be  surprised  by  what  God  will  do  in  our  midst. 

The  tone  of  the  consultation  was  actually  a mixture  of  celebration  for  what  God  has  done 
and  repentance  for  what  we  have  left  undone.  The  Dutch  unity  process,  Samen  op  Weg 
(Together  on  the  Way),  which  served  as  a most  gracious  host  for  the  meeting, 
exemplifies  this  tension.  We  were  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  experience  something  of 
the  life  of  Dutch  churches  and  to  enter  into  valuable  and  enjoyable  discussions  in  local 
congregations.  Many  local  Christians  and  church  leaders  with  whom  we  spoke  rejoiced 
in  the  reality  or  prospect  of  shared  life  among  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  The  Netherlands,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Others,  however,  expressed  discouragement  with  the 
length  and  tedium  of  the  effort.  We  could  only  offer  the  courage  that  comes  from 
following  God’s  calling  and  from  knowing  that  they  stand  in  the  company  of 
ecumenically-minded  Christians  around  the  world,  many  of  whom  have  successfully 
completed  such  a journey.  We  ask  you  to  pray  for  and  with  these  sisters  and  brothers  in 
The  Netherlands  as  they  look  toward  full  unification  at  the  beginning  of  2004. 

III.  Central  Issues  of  the  Consultation 

The  discussions  at  the  consultation  yielded  a number  of  important  insights  and 
affirmations  that  are  difficult  to  convey  adequately  in  summary  form.  Among  them: 

■ Authentic  unity  must  directly  address  the  issues  that  divide  the  human  family  in  our 
particular  settings  (e.g.  racism  in  the  US,  casteism  in  India,  closure  to  refugees  in 
Europe,  and  disparity  of  wealth  in  the  Philippines).  A uniting  process  that 
concentrates  on  traditional  questions  of  faith  and  order  without  relating  them  to  these 
issues  of  human  division  is  responding  only  in  part  to  the  gift  and  command  of  unity 
in  Christ. 
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■ The  gospel  must  be  incarnate  in  each  place,  even  as  it  transcends  every  culture. 
United  and  uniting  churches  manifest  catholicity  by  their  adaptation  to  diverse  local 
settings;  but  this  must  be  coupled  with  a global  vision  manifest  in  intentional,  intense 
relationships  with  churches  in  other  cultures. 

■ Mission  must  be  comprehensively  defined  as  including  kerygma  (preaching), 
koinonia  (fellowship),  diakonia  (service)  and  leiturgia  (worship)  - all  understood  as 
essential  and  interrelated  dimensions  of  witness  ( marturia ) to  God’s  reign. 

■ Unity  demands  such  qualities  as  mutual  trust  and  mutual  accountability  and 
responsibility.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  these  is  a measure  of  the  “success”  of  the 
union.  Participants  spoke  of  a “spirituality  of  renunciation”  that  dares  let  go  of 
cherished  identity  markers  in  order  to  receive  a fuller  identity  through  oneness  in 
Christ.  It  is  our  experience  that,  again  and  again,  we  have  been  led  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  discovering  there  our  true  identity  as  followers  of  one  who  emptied  himself 
that  we  might  have  fuller  life.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  that  the  “burden  of  proof  is 
not  on  those  who  unite  but  on  those  who  persist  in  division. 

■ It  is  important  for  united  churches  to  remember  and  celebrate  the  time  of  union  in 
order  to  keep  fresh  the  uniting  identity.  Being  “simply  another  denomination”  is 
always  a danger  for  these  churches.  For  example,  the  Protestant  Church  in  Baden 
has  recently  celebrated  the  175th  anniversary  of  its  union,  using  this  occasion  for 
renewal  of  its  commitment  to  mission  and  to  a wider  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  church. 

At  the  heart  of  our  discussions,  as  these  examples  indicate,  was  a concern  to  explore 
the  interrelatedness  of  unity,  mission,  and  identity.  Previous  consultations  in  this  series 
have  asked  whether  there  is  a distinctive  witness  made  by  united  and  uniting  churches 
and  whether  there  is  evidence  that  unity  enhances  mission.  The  answer,  we  must 
acknowledge,  is  mixed;  but  we  note  for  example  that  the  Church  of  South  India 
considerably  increased  its  membership  in  its  first  fifty  years,  and  the  United  Church  of 
Zambia  has  played  a vital  role  in  building  a new  nation.  We  remain  convinced  that 
disunity  is  an  impediment  to  mission,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  being  united  in  one  body 
is  a witness  to  the  reconciling  power  of  God.  Nevertheless,  the  search  for  ecclesial  unity 
can  never  be  an  end  in  itself.  Without  a constant  focus  on  the  imperative  of  mission,  the 
search  for  unity  will  falter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  search  cannot  be  identified  with  one  particular  mission  task. 
Colleagues  from  South  Africa  told  us  how  Christians  drawn  together  in  the  struggle 
against  apartheid  have  experienced  a slackening  of  mutual  commitment  since  apartheid 
was  abolished.  The  new  relationships  of  unity  need  to  be  expressed  in  church  life, 
worship  and  theology.  In  this  respect,  we  share  the  hope  of  United  States  colleagues 
that  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ,  emphasizing  both  eucharistic  sharing  and  combating 
racism  in  the  recently-inaugurated  covenant,  will  demonstrate  the  credibility  of  church 
reconciliation  in  everyday  life. 

This  consultation  has  reaffirmed  that  the  gift  of  resurrection  and  new  life  is  the  heart  of 
our  being  as  united  and  uniting  churches,  celebrated  as  we  gather  at  the  Lord’s  table, 
made  real  as  we  seek  to  live  God’s  unity  by  combating  violence,  racism,  and  economic 
injustice.  We  have  discovered  in  our  various  settings  that  a willingness  to  give  away 
treasured  but  separate  identities  has  helped  us  to  receive  the  gift  of  God’s 
superabundant  generosity.  Our  faces  are  set  to  God’s  far  horizon.  There  can  be  no 
turning  back.  What  has  been  achieved  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  God  has  in 
store.  Until  all  God’s  people,  in  all  their  amazing  diversity,  experience  God’s  reconciling 
love,  we  will  remain  a people  on  pilgrimage 

IV.  Questions  And  Recommendations  To  Specific  Constituencies: 

A.  To  United  and  Uniting  Churches: 

Through  this  letter,  we,  representatives  of  united  and  uniting  churches  from  around  the 
world  gathered  in  Driebergen,  invite  you  to  join  the  conversation  outlined  above.  What 
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are  the  issues  of  division  and  signs  of  reconciliation  in  your  situation?  Has  your  identity 
as  a united  or  uniting  church  strengthened  your  witness  with  regard  to  these  issues? 
The  papers  presented  at  the  consultation,  and  included  with  this  letter,  may  be  of  use  as 
your  church  reflects  on  these  questions.  Responses  (which  we  strongly  encourage!) 
may  be  sent  to  the  WCC’s  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  which  continues  to  serve  as 
a point  of  contact  for  united  and  uniting  churches. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  church  life  which  can  strengthen  and  encourage  the  church 
union  process,  or  enrich  the  lives  of  churches  already  united.  One  example  is  joint 
theological  education  as  undertaken  by  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman 
Islands  even  before  its  union  (as  well  as  by  other  Jamaican  churches),  with  faculty  and 
students  exploring  together  the  faith,  worship  life  and  witness  of  the  still-divided 
churches.  This  promoted  both  an  understanding  of  the  wholeness  of  the  nascent  united 
church  and  a respect  for  its  component  parts,  training  a generation  of  pastors  for  service 
in  a united,  rather  than  a divided,  church.  We  commend  this  model  for  wider  adoption. 

The  sharing  of  experience  can  be  crucially  important  in  nurturing  united  churches  and 
union  processes.  All  sharing  among  the  still-divided  denominations  and  their 
congregations  should  be  encouraged;  but  the  most  effective  is  a focused,  official  sharing 
of  the  churches’  worship,  fellowship,  witness  and  service.  A good  example  is  the  sharing 
of  worship  materials  and  the  joint  preparation  of  eucharistic  liturgies  through  the  US 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  (Churches  Uniting  in  Christ).  Creative  sharing  at  the 
international  level  is  expressed  in  another  way  in  the  special  relationship  between  two 
united  churches,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union. 
We  commend  such  sharing  and  the  development  of  such  relationships  within  the  family 
of  united  and  uniting  churches. 

B.  To  the  International  Mission  Partners  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches: 

We  give  thanks  for  those  international  mission  boards  and  agencies  which  over  the  past 
forty  years  have  restructured  their  organisations,  creating  a common  pool  of  resources 
(not  only  financial)  to  which  all  contribute  and  in  the  allocation  of  which  both  givers  and 
receivers  make  decisions  together.  We  welcome  he  development  of  church  to  church 
relationships  through  which  there  is  authentic  partnership,  including  mutual  sharing  of 
resources,  transparency,  and  mutual  accountability  and  responsibility.  We  celebrate  the 
emphasis  on  “mission  to  six  continents,”  for  example  Ghanaians  helping  to  shape 
mission  life  in  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  London  area  and  Indonesian  teachers 
contributing  to  Philippine  church  life  through  ecumenical  volunteer  programmes. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  even  in  the  most  radically  restructured 
organizations  there  can  still  be  a tension  between  what  mission  bodies  wish  to  support 
and  what  their  partner  churches  regard  as  mission  priorities.  In  this  way,  unequal  power 
relations  between  churches  (especially  churches  in  the  South)  and  mission  agencies 
can  be  perpetuated.  This  means  that  indirectly  the  agency  sets  the  agenda  of  the 
churches,  rather  than  the  other  way  round,  thereby  distorting  the  missional  identity  of 
churches  in  both  North  and  South. 

Since  our  consultation  affirmed  the  inseparable  link  between  mission  and  unity,  we 
celebrated  the  ways  in  which  international  bodies  have,  in  many  places,  contributed  to 
an  ecumenical  sense  of  mission.  We  are  also  aware,  however,  that  “mission”  and 
“ecumenical  relations”  are  often  handled  separately  in  churches  and  agencies,  thus 
undercutting  even  the  best  intentions. 

Another  problem  is  that  historical  ties  often  determine  contemporary  mission 
relationships,  which  means  that  some  churches  have  a plethora  of  partners  while  others, 
facing  the  same  challenges,  have  few,  if  any.  Sometimes  mission  bodies  relate  to  only 
one  part  of  a united  church,  thus  fostering  fragmentation.  Sometimes  united  churches 
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are  tempted  to  be  less  than  transparent  in  their  dealings  with  multiple  mission  partners. 
Historical  mission  links  should  not  be  ignored,  but  they  do  need  to  be  reviewed  in  order 
to  address  these  issues. 

With  these  issues  in  mind,  we  invite  our  mission  partners  to  join  the  discussion  of  this 
consultation.  Specifically,  we  ask  you  to  think  with  us  about  the  following  questions: 
How  can  international  mission  relationships  best  be  shaped,  or  reshaped,  so  that  they 
facilitate  authentic  mission  by  each  church  in  its  own  context?  Are  there  ways  that 
mission  and  unity  can  be  held  together  more  fully  and  effectively?  How  can  international 
mission  agencies  cooperate  more  fully  with  one  another  in  order  to  enable  more 
effective  local  mission?  Responses  to  these  questions  (which  we  strongly  encourage!) 
can  be  sent  to  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  through  which  we  all  can  continue 
the  dialogues. 

C.  To  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions: 

Participants  in  the  consultation  are  convinced  that  united  and  uniting  churches  and 
Christian  world  communions  can  be  and  in  many  cases,  are  mutually  helpful  colleagues 
in  the  work  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Because  of  this  conviction,  we  wish  to  offer 
gifts  we  have  received  through  the  experience  of  union,  to  enlist  your  help,  and  to  ask 
you  to  explore  some  questions  with  us. 

Through  the  act  of  uniting,  and  with  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  we  have  received 
important  insights  about  what  it  means  to  be  “church”.  For  example,  some  of  our 
communions  have  discovered  that  infant/child  and  believers’  baptism  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  but  complementary  expressions  of  grace.  The  gift  is  in  living  the  unity,  not  in 
inhabiting  the  past.  We  believe  that  we  have  much  to  offer  from  our  experience  to 
churches  which  are  seeking  to  unite,  and  to  world  communions  as  you  wrestle  with 
issues  which  continue  to  divide  us  as  Christians.  We  hope  that  we  might  work  with  you 
so  that  these  gifts  can  be  shared  among  ourselves  (for  we  have  no  permanent 
institutional  form  beyond  this  consultation)  and  with  those  who  are  setting  out  on  the 
road  to  unity. 

One  area  where  we  certainly  need  your  help  has  to  do  with  new  divisions  in  the  body  of 
Christ.  We  hope  that  the  Christian  world  communions  discourage  divisions  not  only 
within  their  confessional  families  but  within  united  churches.  Should  any  group  seek  to 
secede  from  a united  church,  they  should  not  be  received  by  any  world  communion. 
This  is  not  a theoretical  matter.  For  example,  you  will  be  aware  that  twenty-three  years 
after  the  Church  of  North  India  was  formed  in  1970,  a group  in  the  diocese  of  Eastern 
Himalayan  broke  away  while  still  claiming  to  be  the  united  Church  of  North  India.  We 
ask  that  Christian  world  communions  reflect  carefully  on  the  implications  of  recognizing 
such  groups  as  members,  both  in  light  of  their  own  self-understanding  as  world 
communions  and  of  their  involvement  in  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  We  commend 
the  practice  of  some  world  communions  of  discussing  such  applications  with  other 
churches,  including  united  churches,  in  the  country  concerned  before  decisions  are 
taken. 

We  hope  that  as  Christian  world  communions  you  will  proclaim  loudly  your  own 
commitment  to  unity  and  encourage  dialogues  and  programmes  that  will  lead  to  better 
ecumenical  relations  at  all  levels.  We  trust  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  enable  and 
support  local  churches  that  are  engaged  in  a quest  for  new  united  identity. 

Finally,  difficulties  are  created  for  some  of  our  churches  by  the  proselytising  behaviour  of 
some  Christian  bodies  which  do  not  belong  to  Christian  world  communions,  but  also  by 
some  churches  which  are  part  of  world  communions.  We  hope  that  you  will  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  latter,  and  encourage  the  former,  to  co-operate  with  united 
church  partners. 
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There  are  several  questions  that  it  would  be  good  to  reflect  on  together.  United  and 
uniting  churches,  for  example,  emphasise  adaptation  to  diverse  local  contexts  rather 
than  trans-contextual  confessional  unity  and  the  importance  of  transformation  rather 
than  confessional  continuity.  Some  united  churches  find  that  affiliation  with  more  than 
one  world  communion  can  be  burdensome,  even  divisive.  We  welcome  (even  strongly 
encourage)  direct  conversation  between  representatives  of  united  and  uniting  churches 
and  representatives  of  Christian  world  communion,  perhaps  facilitated  by  Faith  and 
Order,  on  these  and  other  issues. 

D.  To  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

We  rejoice  that  by  their  very  nature  united  and  uniting  churches  are  bound  closely  to  the 
work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  including  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  which 
has  provided  both  pastoral  understanding  and  theological  sustenance  for  our  journeys. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  ask  that  Faith  and  Order  help  us  in  further  theological  reflection  on 
our  experience  as  united  and  uniting  churches,  most  particularly  in  our  ecclesiological 
self-understanding,  and  in  our  eucharistic  experience  as  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  we  have  developed  considerable  expertise  in  the 
joys  and  difficulties  of  journeying  towards  unity,  and  would  willingly  make  that  expertise 
available  to  any  churches  which  might  benefit  from  it.  We  would  be  pleased  to  work  with 
Faith  and  Order  in  order  to  share  our  ecumenical  experience. 

The  participants  in  Driebergen  are  grateful  to  Faith  and  Order  for  all  the  commission  has 
done  to  make  this  Seventh  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  such  a 
significant  event,  and  wish  also  to  record  our  thanks  to  the  Council  for  World  Mission  for 
their  encouragement  and  generous  financial  support. 

V.  Conclusion:  Moving  Forward  Together 

The  united  and  uniting  churches  meeting  in  Driebergen,  at  this  moment  of  promise  and 
peril,  have  affirmed  their  commitment  to  one  another,  as  churches  committed  to  the 
continuing  search  for  unity.  They  have  also  affirmed  the  considerable,  indeed 
surprising,  diversity  found  within  this  family  of  churches,  a diversity  born  of  their  attempts 
to  be  effective  and  faithful  signs  of  God’s  reconciliation  within  their  own  contexts.  They 
seek  bonds  of  sharing  and  support,  both  spiritual  and  material,  which  can  sustain  their 
common  life  and  strengthen  them  when  they  become  weary.  They  look  together  to  the 
source  of  their  faith  and  life,  longing  to  be  a sign,  to  both  church  and  world,  of  the  power 
of  the  gospel  to  unite  that  which  is  divided  and  to  reconcile  that  which  is  estranged. 
Together  they  hope  to  experience,  and  to  be,  truly  “a  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power”. 


I.  Churches  and  Church  Union  Processes  Representated  at  the  Consultation 

Arnoldshainer  Conference  [Germany] 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  [US] 

Church  of  Bangladesh 
Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand 
Church  of  England 
Church  of  North  India 
Church  of  South  India 
Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  [USA] 

Church  Unity  Commission  [South  Africa] 

Communion  of  Churches  in  India 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  [South  Africa] 

Ecumenical  Partnership  (Disciples  of  Christ/United  Church  of  Christ)  [USA] 

ENFY:  The  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales 
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Evangelical  Church  in  Baden 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
Evangelical  Church  in  Hessen  and  Nassau 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Church  Province  of  Saxony 
Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  [Germany] 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Namibia 

Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church,  Ghana 

Form  of  Cooperative  Ventures  [Aotearoa/New  Zealand] 

Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  [India] 

Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa 
Netherlands  Reformed  Church  (NRC) 

Philippine  Independent  Church 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand 
Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands  (RCN) 

Scottish  Church  Initiative  for  Union 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church 

United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands 

United  Church  of  Christ  [USA] 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines 

United  Church  of  Zambia 

United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa 

United  Evangelical  Church  - Anglican  Communion  in  Angola 

United  Reformed  Church  [UK] 

Uniting  Church  in  Australia 

Uniting  Protestant  Church  in  Southern  Africa 

Uniting  Protestant  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  ( Samen  op  Weg  or  "Together  on 
the  Way"  Churches) 


II.  Christian  World  Communions  Represented  as  Observers 

A.  CWCs  which  include  United  and  Uniting  Churches 
Anglican  Consultative  Council 

Disciples  Ecumenical  Consultative  Council 

Lutheran  World  Federation 

World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 

B.  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 

C.  Roman  Catholic  Church 

III.  International  Mission  Partners  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  Represented 

Council  for  World  Mission 

Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  World  Council  of  Churches 
Mission  and  Evangelism  Team,  World  Council  of  Churches 
Netherlands  Missionary  Council 

IV.  International  Theological  Commissions  Represented 

Faith  and  Order  Commission,  World  Council  of  Churches 

V.  Theological,  Material  and  Organizational  Support  for  the  Consultation 

Council  for  World  Mission 

Faith  and  Order  Commission,  World  Council  of  Churches 

Uniting  Protestant  Churches  in  The  Netherlands  (the  Samen  op  Weg  or  “Together 
on  the  Way”  Churches) 
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APPENDIX  V 

Consultation  on  “Human  Persons  Created  in  the  Image  of  God” 

Jerusalem,  18-25  February  2002 


REPORT 


Introduction 

1.  The  Study  on  Theological  Anthropology:  Process  and  Aims 

During  the  past  decade  issues  related  to  theological  anthropology  have  become 
increasingly  challenging  to  Faith  and  Order  work,  as  well  as  to  wider  ecumenical 
conversations.  The  understanding  of  human  nature  - in  light  of  God’s  ultimate  purpose 
for  humanity  and  for  all  of  creation  - is  a matter  of  fundamental  theological  importance, 
and  has  direct  implications  for  our  understanding  of  many  of  the  most  complex  and 
difficult  issues  facing  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  today.  Among  these 
are:  the  understanding  of  the  church  and  the  exercise  of  authority  within  it;  ordained 
ministry  in  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  church;  the  nature  of  human 
community;  particular  ethnic  and  national  identities  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  of  humankind;  the  understanding  of  disabilities;  human  gender  and  sexuality; 
and  the  exercise  of  violence. 

Thus  issues  of  theological  anthropology  bear  directly  on  Faith  and  Order  studies  in  such 
areas  as  ecclesiology  (including  questions  of  authority  and  ordination);  ethnic  and 
national  identity  in  relation  to  Christian  unity  (particular  identities  in  relation  to  a 
universal,  “human”  identity);  and  baptism  (the  relation  of  a specific  Christian,  to  a 
general  human,  identity,  and  questions  of  inculturation).  Within  the  broader  World 
Council  of  Churches  framework,  these  issues  relate  directly  to  the  Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence,  as  well  as  the  special  working  groups  on  sexual  identity  and  persons  with 
disabilities. 

Clearly,  serious  reflection  on  theological  anthropology  is  needed  as  a resource  not  only 
for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  but  for  a wide  range  of  other  ecumenical  work  as  well.  In 
recognition  of  this  (and  responding  to  recommendations  from  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain  (1993),  the  Faith  and 
Order  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Moshi,  Tanzania  (1996),  and  the  WCC  Eighth 
Assembly  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe  (1998)),  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  has 
mandated  the  present  study.  Two  planning  meetings  (at  Brighton,  Massachusetts,  2000, 
and  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  2001)  have  shaped  its  scope,  perspectives  and  process.1 

The  goal  of  the  study  is  to  identify  converging  theological  understandings  of  human 
nature,  as  a resource  for  ecumenical  reflection  on  topics  such  as  those  identified  above. 
The  following  working  principles  have  emerged:  (a)  the  study  should  draw  widely  upon 
theological  reflection  both  ancient  and  more  modern,  as  well  as  biblical  studies  and 
church  history;  (b)  it  should  take  into  account  previous  ecumenical  work  done  in  this 
area  (noting  that  this  has  been  mainly  - and  only  - implicit,  e.g.  the  anthropological 
assumptions  underlying  numerous  World  Council  and  studies);  (c)  it  should  interact  with 
current  ecumenical  work  in  this  area,  particularly  the  Joint  Working  Group  project  on 
anthropology  (to  which  two  liaison  persons  have  been  named,  e.g.  Araceli  Ezzati  and 
Jozef  M.  Zycinski);  (d)  it  should  engage,  as  appropriate,  with  philosophy  and  other 


1 See  most  recently  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  188,  Geneva,  WCC,  pp.  25-26,  56-57  and  75-81;  and  Minutes  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  Gazzada,  Italy,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  191, 
Geneva,  WCC,  pp.  69-71. 
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disciplines,  including  the  social,  behavioural  and  natural  sciences;  (e)  it  should  engage 
with  a wide  range  of  challenges  probing  the  understanding  of  human  nature,  including 
bio-technologies  and  artificial  intelligence. 

The  planning  meetings  have  crafted  two  closely-integrated  consultations,  and  a 
subsequent  drafting  process.  The  present,  first  consultation  focused  on  the  theme 
“Human  Persons  Created  in  the  Image  of  God,”  exploring  this  topic  in  relation  to  (a)  the 
image  of  God  in  relation  to  human  identity  and  the  church,  (b)  the  “brokenness”  of 
human  persons  and  communities,  and  (c)  death  and  the  communion  of  saints.  The 
second  consultation,  to  be  held  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  24  February  - 3 March  2003,  will 
focus  on  the  theme  “Human  Persons  Living  in  the  Image  of  God,”  exploring  this  topic  in 
relation  to  (a)  living  as  God’s  image  in  relation  to  creation;  (b)  the  denial  of  God’s  image 
through  poverty  and  injustice,  and  (c)  bio-technologies  and  artificial  intelligence. 

Each  consultation  will  produce  a report  reflecting  its  own  work  and  retaining  its  own 
integrity.  A subsequent  drafting  process,  drawing  on  the  reports  (and  perhaps  other 
sources  as  necessary),  will  then  produce  a statement  reflecting  the  “results”  of  the  study 
process  as  a whole. 

2.  The  Consultation  at  St.  Anne’s:  Context  and  Commitment 
This  consultation  met  from  18-25  February,  2002,  at  St.  Anne’s,  a community  of  the 
White  Fathers  (Missionaries  of  Africa)  located  in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem.  For  well  over 
one  hundred  years  St.  Anne’s  has  offered  a local  witness  for  reconciliation  and  a just 
peace.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the  community  we  were  able  to  see  much  of  the  Old 
City  and  to  visit  Bethlehem,  experiences  which  made  a deep  impression  upon  us 
personally,  and  influenced  our  work.  Virtually  all  of  the  community  were  involved,  in  one 
way  or  another,  in  making  sure  that  our  stay  was  a comfortable  and  secure  one,  and  we 
extend  our  warmest  thanks  to  all  those  who  helped  make  our  time  there  such  a 
memorable  one. 

Our  work  in  Jerusalem  reflected  the  intention  of  the  Study  Process  to  be  a conversation 
with,  to,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  churches.  In  this  process,  we  seek  common 
perspectives  for  our  response  to  the  challenges  which  we  all  face,  because  the  issue  of 
theological  anthropology  arises  in  areas  which  potentially  divide  the  churches,  and  is 
one  which  we  must  face  together  if  we  want  to  move  forward  in  the  search  for  visible 
unity. 

I.  God’s  Call  to  the  Churches 

And  God  said,  ‘Let  us  make  adam  [human  being]  in  our  image,  according  to  our 

likeness So  God  created  adam  in  his  image,  in  the  image  of  God  he  created 

them,  zachar  [male]  and  neqevah  [female]  he  created  them’  (Gen  1 :26-27).1 

We  have  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  who  calls  us  to  live  and  worship  in  dignity, 
freedom,  hope  and  love.  We  live  out  this  calling  in  a variety  of  traditions  and  in  many 
different  contexts,  which  offer  challenges  to  us  as  churches,  and  to  our  understanding  of 
our  common  humanity,  made  in  God’s  image.  God  calls  us  to  hear  the  cry  of  God’s 
people,  and  to  meet  and  serve  with  reverence  those  who  hunger,  thirst  and  are 
imprisoned  as  if  they  were  Christ  himself  (Mt  25:31-45). 

II.  Challenges  to  Human  Persons 

11.1  Diversity  and  difference 

We  are  more  than  ever  aware  of  the  diversity  of  human  experience  and  culture,  which 
we  know  as  both  threat  and  promise  - and  of  our  continuing  vocation  to  seek  the  visible 


The  terms  ish  [man]  and  isha  [woman]  are  used  in  Gen  2:23. 
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unity  of  the  Church,  which  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  unity  of  humankind.  As  churches 
we  are  called  to  respond  together,  both  in  word  and  action,  to  the  questions:  What  does 
it  mean  to  be  human?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  human  persons  made  in  the  image  of 
God? 

Because  the  fear  of  difference  has  led  people  into  segregation,  conflict,  terror  and  even 
genocide,  we  are  also  more  than  ever  aware  of  the  need  to  recognise  the  image  of  God 
in  those  who  are  “not  like  us”. 

For  example,  in  ethnic  conflicts,  a tragic  case  is  the  1994  Rwandan  genocide.  The 
background  to  this  tragic  event  lies  in  the  exacerbation  of  difference  for  political  ends. 
Ultimately  it  was  a refusal  by  some  extremist  groups  to  accept  and  to  affirm  the  common 
values  shared  by  the  Batutsi,  Bahutu  (and  Batwa)  and  to  see  the  worth  of  the  other. 

Unhealed  wounds  have  created  a cycle  of  violence  in  which  the  former  victims  become 
perpetrators  of  violence  and  victims  on  either  side  interpreting  the  events  taking  into 
account  their  own  suffering  forgetting  the  suffering  on  the  other  side. 

For  some  of  us,  it  is  difficult  not  to  judge  others  against  the  standards  of  our  own  ‘norm’, 
not  to  assume  our  own  experience  as  definitive.  For  others  of  us  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  the  image  of  God  even  in  ourselves. 

There  are  many  marks  of  human  identity ; among  others  ethnicity,  gender,  religion, 
caste  and  sexuality.  But  an  important  insight  of  the  Christian  faith  is  that  these  are  as 
nothing  beside  our  new  identity  in  Christ  (Galatians  3:28).  The  longing  for  a sense  of 
belonging,  for  an  identity  in  community  is  one  of  the  most  primal  human  instincts,  and  a 
strong  sense  of  identity  has  both  positive  and  negative  implications.  Some  ethnic  or 
national  identities  are  most  clearly  expressed  in  difference  from  other  groups,  and  the 
longing  to  be  at  home  carries  within  it  the  potential  for  the  exclusion  of  others.  In  a post 
modern  world,  identity  can  be  understood  as  something  which  is  no  longer  fixed  nor 
singular:  for  example,  sex  can  be  a biological  reality  but  gender  is  constructed  within 
cultures. 

11.2  Listening  to  One  Another 

There  are  issues,  in  the  life  of  both  the  churches  and  of  the  world,  and  with 
consequences  for  our  common  understanding  of  theological  anthropology,  which  are  of 
greater  importance  to  some  and  of  less  to  others.  These  include  issues  related  to  the 
beginning  and  end  of  life,  the  control  of  reproduction,  in  vitro  fertilisation,  euthanasia, 
suicide,  and  issues  related  to  gender  and  human  sexuality.  We  acknowledge  the 
fundamental  importance  of  listening  to  one  another,  from  our  own  situations,  as  we 
continue  this  conversation  about  what  it  means  to  be  human,  to  be  made  in  the  image  of 
God. 

11.3  Common  Values 

Although  our  contexts  and  cultures  are  so  varied,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  are  so 
different  or  so  fragmented  that  we  cannot  talk  about  common  humanity,  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  As  human  beings  we  share  both  a common  human  identity  and  a global 
context.  Across  all  this  variety  of  culture  and  context,  we  recognise  a common 
predicament.  From  our  different  local  contexts  we  know  that  we  must  identify  common 
values  and  a common  response  - rooted  in  our  common  understanding  of  theological 
anthropology. 

What  we  believe  is  always  connected  to  how  we  act,  and  a theological  anthropology 
based  on  being  created  in  the  image  of  God  has  moral  consequences. 
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11.4  Human  Persons  in  Creation 

In  Christian  understanding,  the  universe  is  a place  of  meaning  and  revelation,  a place 
where  God  is  discovered  to  be  and  to  act.  The  whole  of  creation  groans,  waiting  for 
redemption  (Rom  8:22).  As  human  persons,  we  participate  in  this  creation  as  created 
beings,  made  of  the  same  dust  as  the  rest  of  the  universe,  but  made  from  that  dust  by 
God  and  in  God’s  image.  This  understanding  of  the  participation  of  human  beings  in 
creation  also  has  implications  for  our  responsibility  and  accountability  in  relationship  to 
the  whole  of  creation,  as  well  as  to  one  another.  Our  responsibility  can  be  understood  as 
stewardship  and  care  or  as  one  of  profound  inter-connectedness  with  everything  else 
that  is  made.  Questions  also  arise  as  to  the  relative  worth  of  human  beings  and  animals: 
there  is  a special  dignity  which  is  appropriate  to  people,  who  are  uniquely  marked  with 
the  stamp  of  God,  just  as  there  is  also  an  appropriate  respect  for  the  particularity  of 
other  species,  each  in  their  own  nature. 

11.5  False  Images 

Many  of  our  cultures  are  pervaded  by  the  unconscious  assumption  that  only  a ’perfect’ 
person  can  reflect  fully  the  image  of  God,  where  the  ‘perfect’  norm  is  assumed  to  be 
successful,  attractive,  young  and  not  disabled.  In  the  Gospel,  Jesus  Christ  calls  us  to  be 
perfect  in  love,  even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  He  offers  us  a different  kind  of 
image  of  perfection,  which  is  about  giving  things  away  rather  than  acquiring  them:  ‘sell 
all  that  you  have  and  follow  me  ‘.  In  his  Kingdom  the  smallest  and  last  are  first,  and  we 
must  love  both  our  neighbours  and  our  enemies  (Mt  5:43-48,  10:42,  19:30). 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  image  which  is  made  in  the  media,  by  image  makers,  but  the 
image  that  we  are  called  to  see  in  the  mirror  and  in  the  faces  of  those  around  us.  The 
fullness  of  this  image  is  expressed  through  life  in  human  community.  To  be  created  in 
the  image  of  God  is  to  be  of  infinite  worth,  an  infinite  worth  which  is  shared  by  every 
human  person. 

The  Enlightenment  expectation  of  continual  human  improvement,  both  moral  and 
material,  has  been  challenged  by  the  events  of  the  twentieth  century  and  this  has  led 
many  people  into  an  attitude  of  disillusionment  and  depression  about  the  human 
condition. 

Example  from  western  art 

It  is  possible  to  trace,  through  the  history  of  paintings  of  the  human  form,  a diminishing 
confidence  in  human  progress  and  a growing  awareness  of  the  frailty  of  humankind.  The 
Renaissance  paintings  and  sculptures  of  a beautiful,  strong  and  noble  human  person 
give  way  in  later  centuries  to  representations  of  humans  screaming  and  in  pain,  to 
paintings  which  lay  bare  the  realities  of  human  ageing  and  imperfection,  and  to  art  which 
excludes  any  human  forms  in  its  abstraction.  However,  within  the  images  of  popular 
culture  in  advertising,  in  Hollywood  films  and  in  the  culture  of  celebrity,  the  image  of  the 
perfect  form  persists. 

And  from  another  context 

11.6  Scientific  Discoveries 

Scientific  discoveries  offer  us  both  the  best  and  the  most  frightening  aspects  of  human 
capability  , raising  new  ethical  issues  through  possibilities  for  medical  progress  such  as 
the  human  genome  project  on  the  one  hand  and  human  cloning  on  the  other.  Both 
challenge  us  to  use  our  capabilities,  which  are  gifts  from  God,  in  the  face  of  the  ethical 
implications  of  all  human  persons  being  made  in  the  image  of  that  same  God. 

11.7  Human  Worth 

There  are  consequences  for  our  common  understanding  of  theological  anthropology 
where  people  are  understood  as  commodities,  and  where  money  is  understood  as 
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determining  human  identity  and  human  worth.  Meanwhile,  some  are  reduced  to  live  in 
conditions  not  worthy  of  human  beings  while  others  prosper  (one  is  hungry  while 
another  is  drunk)  (1  Cor  11:21).  Slavery,  while  condemned  by  the  churches,  continues  in 
other,  often  hidden,  forms. 

Sometimes,  young  people  drift  into  a meaningless  exile,  in  pursuit  of  spiritual  or  material 
satisfaction,  caught  up  in  a search  for  meaning  and  purpose,  but  unsure  where  to  seek 
them.  There  is  a new  epidemic  of  estrangement  of  people,  from  each  other  and  from 
God. 

11.8  HIV/AIDS 

While  rejecting  the  direct  connection  between  sin  and  suffering,  we  none  the  less 
recognise  that  our  actions  have  consequences  both  for  ourselves  and  for  others. 
HIV/AIDS  can  be  the  result  of  ignorance  or  irresponsible  behaviour  putting  oneself  and 
others  at  risk,  for  which  an  agonising  death  should  not  be  seen  as  a punishment.  The 
HIV/AIDS  pandemic  reveals  the  unequal  worth  with  which  human  life  is  regarded,  as  the 
deaths  of  a thousand  people  in  Africa  are  not  accorded  the  same  significance  in  the 
Western  media  as  a single  death  in  London.  Economic  inequalities  are  also  significant. 
Those  who  are  poor  and  HIV/AIDS  positive  are  often  women  and  their  children,  who 
lack  effective  and  affordable  drug  treatments  which  are  available  to  others.  HIV  also 
evokes  the  fearsome  link  between  sex  and  death,  giving  rise  to  an  end  rather  than  a 
beginning,  and  reminding  us  that  we  are  frail  and  fallible  creatures,  who  are  not  in 
control  of  our  lives  and  deaths. 

a.  Testimonies  from  Uruguay 

1.  “I  had  been  in  prison  for  three  years  when  I was  tested.  I was  only  20.  Then 
another  prisoner  told  me  - Welcome  to  the  club,  you  are  HIV  positive!  I did  not  know 
anything  about  the  virus.  I did  not  listen  to  him.  I was  furious.  I did  not  say  anything  to 
my  family,  but  little  by  little  I became  sick  and  weak.  First  my  skin,  then  my  lungs,  my 
stomach.  I did  not  receive  any  treatment,  because  the  resources  of  the  national  health 
programme  are  not  used  to  save  the  lives  of  delinquents.  I am  scared,  waiting  for 
death.”  Sergio  died  two  years  later.  When  the  family  knew  of  his  illness  and  his  death, 
they  did  not  want  to  bury  him.  The  church  community  buried  him.  (Sergio) 

2.  She  is  only  18.  She  went  abroad  to  work  as  a hotel  receptionist,  but  when  she 
arrived  there  the  job  did  not  exist.  She  was  forced  to  work  as  a prostitute.  When  ‘they’ 
knew  that  she  was  HIV  positive,  they  sent  her  back  to  her  own  country.  She  is  receiving 
treatment,  but  she  cannot  get  a job.  She  is  happy  that  she  was  not  murdered  by  those 
who  tricked  her.  She  never  speaks  about  her  experience  abroad.  She  is  a very  sad 
woman.  (Patricia) 

b.  Testimonies  from  South  Africa 

1 . I am  33  years  old  and  come  from  Butterworth  where  I live  in  a small  shack  with 
my  sister,  my  cousin  and  a friend.  In  1997  when  I was  pregnant,  I was  diagnosed  HIV 
positive.  My  child  was  not  healthy  for  a single  day.  She  died  in  1998.  Her  name  was 
Sinethemba  which  means  “we  have  hope”.  After  she  died,  my  husband  chased  me  away 
from  my  home  because  of  HIV/AIDS.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  that  we  might  be  positive.  I 
asked  him  to  come  with  me  to  the  hospital  for  a test,  and  he  was  HIV  negative.  I had 
terrible  diarrhoea;  my  body  was  covered  with  a terrible  rush.  My  immune  system  was 
collapsing.  Last  July  I started  on  anti-retrovirals  and  my  problems  are  gone.  I am 
surprised  the  president  says  these  drugs  are  toxic.  I cannot  agree  because  they  have 
given  me  my  life.  (Tembi) 

2.  When  my  girlfriend  died,  I decided  to  be  open  because  I did  not  want  to  infect 
any  other  woman.  I feel  guilty  because  in  the  past  I did  things  with  a clear  knowledge  of 
my  status.  I hope  that  by  being  open  now,  I can  encourage  others  not  to  make  the  same 
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mistake.  Stigma  makes  people  infect  others.  Nobody  would  want  to  carry  that  burden. 
My  girl  friend  is  now  also  HIV  positive  and  is  pen  about  her  status  and  that  makes  me 
feel  more  comfortable.  Khayelitsha  is  a very  hot,  windy,  bleak  place,  Sometimes  to 
escape  we  go  to  Camps  Bay  to  what  the  sunset.  An  important  way  to  survive  if  you  are 
HIV  positive  is  to  maintain  your  spirit.  (Vuyani  Jacobs) 

3.  I come  from  Tabankulu  in  the  former  Transkei.  I came  to  Cape  Town  because 
my  child  Snentlahla  was  sick.  There  is  no  care  in  the  Transkei.  She  had  pneumonia  and 
TB.  They  tested  her  for  HIV  and  she  was  sent  to  Conradie  hospital  for  a week.  I saw  in 
the  folder  that  she  had  HIV  - I saw  for  myself,  they  did  not  tell  me.  I had  no  idea  what 
HIV  was.  In  May  2000  I was  very  sick.  I had  TB  and  at  one  point  my  CD  count  was  9.  I 
heard  about  the  programme  of  anti-retrovirals.  Now  my  CD  count  is  92.  I wish  all  people 
with  HIV  could  have  this  treatment.  When  I had  my  child,  I did  not  know  I was  HIV- 
positive. I received  no  AIDS  education.  I would  have  done  anything  to  save  my  child. 
Now  I don’t  want  another  child  because  I don’t  want  to  risk  passing  on  the  virus.  I want 
to  stay  alive  to  take  care  of  my  child  and  these  drugs  are  my  only  chance.  (Pumla 
Dladla) 

(These  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Mail  and  Guardian  15-21  February  2002) 

II. 9  Suffering 

Suffering  is  a part  of  human  existence.  Just  as  relationships  and  our  life  together  in 
human  community  bring  us  joy,  so  there  is  also  a profound  link  between  relationship  and 
suffering.  The  moment  you  love  someone,  are  committed  to  a cause  or  have  a child,  you 
are  also  open  to  suffering.  When  we  live  in  loving  relationship  to  each  other,  we  are 
called  to  reflect  Christ  who,  in  humility  and  obedience  emptied  himself,  not  insisting  on 
those  things  which  were  his  right,  but  accepted  suffering  and  even  death  for  our  sake. 

But  suffering  is  not  the  will  of  God,  who  wills  the  best  for  us:  it  is  in  some  way  a 
consequence  of  the  Fall,  and  God’s  response  to  our  suffering  is  born  of  God’s  loving 
relationship  with  us,  however  we  betray  God.  God’s  response,  in  the  revelation  of 
himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  his  presence  with  us. 

Into  all  these  situations,  Christian  hope  speaks  with  more  than  pious  optimism. 

III.  Christian  Hope 

111.1  Image  of  God 

Now  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom. 
And  all  of  us,  with  unveiled  faces,  seeing  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  though 
reflected  in  a mirror,  are  being  transformed  into  the  same  image  from  one  degree 
of  glory  to  another;  for  this  comes  from  the  Lord,  the  Spirit  (2  Cor  3:17-18). 

Human  persons  are  created  in  the  image  of  God,  God  who  is  three  Persons  in  One 
Nature.  Being  created  in  God’s  image,  persons  are  made  to  live  in  relationship:  with 
God,  in  mutuality  with  other  human  persons,  and  in  relation  to  all  creation.  Indeed, 
persons  can  be  persons  only  in  and  through  relationships.  To  be  a person,  then,  means 
to  be  in  community.  Each  person  lives  in  several  distinct,  but  often  overlapping 
communities,  in  their  home,  church,  work,  school,  ethnic  group  or  nation. 

All  persons  are  created  in  God’s  image,  and  that  image  cannot  be  destroyed  or 
eradicated.  Therefore  each  and  every  person,  irrespective  of  their  physical  or  mental 
capacity,  is  unique,  irreplaceable,  and  of  infinite  worth.  Thus  it  is  God’s  intention  and 
desire  that  every  person  should  flourish  and  be  joyful  within  his  or  her  communities. 

Love  and  freedom  are  constitutive  of  human  persons.  We  are  created  in  freedom,  and 
we  are  less  than  persons  if  we  do  not  exercise  that  freedom.  But  we  may  exercise  it  in 
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ways  that  deny  God’s  image  in  others  - and  indeed  in  ourselves  - and  thus  freedom 
must  be  tempered  by  love.  It  is  love  that  empowers  us  to  recognise  the  image  of  God  in 
others  and  compels  us  to  act  accordingly.  For  example,  love  leads  us  to  treat  persons 
always  as  an  ‘end’  in  themselves,  and  not  as  a ‘means’. 

Although  each  person  is  created  in  God’s  image,  that  image  is  not  fully  experienced  or 
expressed  within  our  life  in  the  world.  The  image  is  distorted  through  the  effects  of  sin, 
and  this  distortion  is  reflected,  in  various  degrees  and  ways,  in  distortions  in  the  life  of 
the  communities  in  which  we  live. 

Refusing  to  see  the  image  of  God  in  another  person  is  an  offence  against  that  person 
and,  ultimately,  against  God.  Denying  the  image  of  God  in  other  human  persons  leads, 
in  the  end,  to  demonising  them;  denying  the  image  of  God  on  a larger  scale  leads  to 
destructive  consequences  in  society,  opening  the  floodgates  to  the  oppression  of  whole 
groups  and  peoples. 

III. 2  Repentance  and  Growth  in  Christ 

With  repentance  and  through  baptism  we  receive,  through  grace,  a new  birth  and  we 
start  upon  a path  of  life-long  growth  into  Christ.  We  grow  into  the  image  of  Christ  who  is 
himself  the  fullest  and  truest  image  of  God.  This  growth  into  Christ  is  often  understood 
as  growth  into  the  likeness  of  God,  so  that  we  are  becoming  a more  and  more  complete 
expression  of  that  image  of  God  in  which  we  were  created. 

This  growth  happens  through  the  Spirit;  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit  of  freedom, 
and  our  growth  into  Christ  is  something  we  must  freely  choose  and  accept. 

Our  hope  is  based  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  the  light  of  Christ’s  resurrection, 
death  is  not  the  end  of  life.  Although  death  remains  a reality,  it  cannot  stop  our  growth 
into  Christ. 

This  growth  is  neither  an  individual  nor  an  individualistic  process;  that  is  why  we  are 
baptised  in  Christ,  and  enter  into  the  body  of  Christ.  Growth  into  Christ  happens  most 
intentionally  within  the  community  of  the  church,  although  often  throughout  history  - and 
even  today  - this  intention  has  repeatedly  been  obscured  in  the  life  of  the  church,  when 
her  practise  has  not  been  guided  by  freedom  and  love.  Growth  into  Christ  is  growth  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  church.  Within  the  church  we  experience  foretastes  of  our 
ultimate  goal  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  especially  in  Christ’s  giving  of  himself  for  the  life  of 
the  world  in  the  eucharist. 

As  we  grow  to  be  more  Christ-like,  we  grow  into  the  pattern  of  Christ’s  life,  into  a life 
given  for  others.  Indeed,  the  more  we  become  like  Christ  the  more  we  “become 
participants  in  the  divine  nature”  (2  Pet  1:4),  reflecting  the  early  Church’s  insight  that 
“God  became  what  we  are  so  that  we  may  become  what  God  is”  (Irenaeus,  Athanasius). 
There  is  no  individual  salvation;  just  as  we  are  created  to  live  in  community,  we  see  and 
serve  Christ  in  our  neighbour,  in  the  other  who  is  in  need,  so  that  we  may  both  enter  into 
the  joy  of  Christ. 

IV.  Confession 

We  confess  we  have  not  recognised  and  honoured  the  image  of  God  in  ourselves  and 
the  other  - the  stranger,  the  alien,  and  the  enemy.  We  find  it  difficult  to  respect 
differences  of  gender,  ethnicity,  class,  race,  sexual  orientation,  religion,  and  physical 
and  mental  ability.  We  confess  our  failure  to  stand  with  those  often  pushed  to  the 
margins  of  our  churches  and  societies  - those  with  disabilities,  the  refugees,  gay  and 
lesbian  people,  the  poor,  and  the  elderly. 

We  confess  we  have  tolerated  the  violation  of  the  image  of  God  in  our  children  who 
labour  in  sweat  shops,  who  are  forced  into  armies  and  sold  into  prostitution,  who  are 
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abused  and  neglected,  who  live  in  poverty,  and  who  are  deprived  of  education  and 
health  care. 

We  have  kept  silent  in  the  face  of  economic  injustice.  As  the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  increases,  the  burden  of  international  debt  crushes  already  impoverished 
countries,  unemployment  rates  soar,  women  are  disproportionately  counted  among  the 
poor,  and  thousands  die  from  famine  and  disease.  Injustice  is  deepened  when  corrupt 
leaders  divert  economic  relief  to  their  own  gain. 

We  confess  that  we  as  churches  have  been  insular  and  self-absorbed.  We  have  had  a 
limited  understanding  and  practice  of  mission.  We  have  failed  to  see  justice  as  integral 
to  Christian  faith.  We  have  often  not  been  good  neighbours  to  people  of  other  faith 
communities  or  been  mutual  partners  with  groups  who  work  for  human  rights,  justice, 
and  peace. 

We  confess  our  failure  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  human  greed,  ignorance,  and  self- 
deception.  We  too  easily  accept  the  values  of  consumer  society  in  which  the  human 
person  is  commodified  and  treated  instrumentally.  Money  has  become  the  god  of  the 
globalised  world  and  has  captured  our  imagination  and  our  hopes. 

Therefore  we  acknowledge  that  no  church,  no  religious  community  can  claim  innocence. 
We  have  failed  to  see,  to  speak,  and  to  act  in  the  face  of  unmitigated  suffering.  But  as 
people  of  faith  we  do  not  despair.  As  Jeremiah  and  Jesus  lamented  over  Jerusalem,  we 
turn  to  lament  to  express  our  dismay  at  our  brokenness  and  to  call  upon  God. 

Thus  says  the  Lord  of  hosts: 

Consider,  and  call  for  the  mourning- 
women  to  come 
Send  for  the  skilled  women 
to  come 

Let  them  quickly  raise  a dirge  over  us, 
so  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears, 
and  our  eyelids  flow  with  water.  (Jer  9 : 17-1 8) 

As  he  [Jesus[  came  near  and  saw  the  city,  he  wept  over  it,  saying,  “If  you,  even 
you,  had  only  recognised  on  this  day  the  things  that  make  for  peace!  But  now 
they  are  hidden  from  your  eyes”  (Lk  19:  41-42). 

Confident  that  God  hears  our  cries,  forgives  our  sins,  and  makes  all  things  new,  our  faith 
is  renewed  (cf.  Rev  21:5). 

V.  Credo 

We  believe  God  created  us  in  God’s  image.  In  the  image  of  God  he  created  us,  male 
and  female  he  created  us  (cf.  Gen  1 :27). 

We  believe  God  creates  us  in  love  and  shares  the  suffering  of  the  world. 

We  believe  God  took  on  our  human  nature  in  the  Incarnation  and  that  Christ  is  the 
fullness  of  the  image  of  God  (2  Cor  4:4;  Col  1:15;  Phil  2:  6-11).  Therefore,  Christ  is 
dishonoured  when  persons  are  dishonoured.  Christ  suffers  when  persons  suffer.  Christ 
is  blasphemed  whenever  the  human  is  defaced  (Mt  25:31-46). 

Recognising  the  fullness  of  the  image  of  God  in  Christ,  we  affirm  the  intrinsic  and  sacred 
worth  and  beauty  of  every  human  person. 
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We  affirm  our  embodiment  recalling  the  words,  “God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
and  indeed,  it  was  very  good”  (Gen  1:31).  We  reverence  the  gift  of  our  sexuality  and  its 
power  to  draw  us  into  loving  relationships  and  to  support  family  life. 

We  affirm  the  human  capacity  to  create,  to  seek  meaning,  to  love,  and  to  live  in 
freedom. 

We  believe  that  when  we  turn  to  the  Lord,  “the  veil  is  removed.  Now  the  Lord  is  the 
Spirit,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom.  And  all  of  us,  with  unveiled 
faces,  seeing  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  though  reflected  in  a mirror,  are  being  transformed 
into  the  same  image  from  one  degree  of  glory  to  another;  for  this  comes  from  the  Lord, 
the  Spirit”  (2  Cor  3:16-18). 

VI.  We  are  therefore  sent .... 

as  Christian  churches  with  unveiled  faces  to  see  the  image  of  God  in  ourselves  and 
every  person; 

to  cultivate  the  human  capacity  to  act  justly,  to  be  merciful,  to  make  peace,  and 
to  create  beauty; 

to  deplore  the  widening  gulf  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  and  to  work  to 
redistribute  the  world’s  resources; 

to  care  for  victims  of  war,  forced  migration,  famine,  illiteracy,  HIV/AIDS  and  other 
diseases; 

to  affirm  life  by  advocating  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  torture,  and 
an  end  to  war; 

to  break  the  silence  surrounding  violence  against  women  and  children  and  to 
engage  in  ministries  of  healing; 

to  welcome  and  affirm  marginalised  persons  as  worthy  members  of  our  churches 
an  communities; 

to  work  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  knowing  that  the  divisions  between  us 
often  reflect  the  brokenness  of  the  human  community; 

to  commit  ourselves  to  the  continuing  education  of  our  churches  so  we  become 
more  concerned  with  mission  than  with  self-maintenance. 

God  who  has  made  us  in  God’s  image,  for  his  delight,  has  called  us  in  Christ  to  express 
the  fullness  of  this  image  as  we  live  in  love  and  community  together  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  We  are  called  to  speak  with  authenticity  and  credibility,  the  gospel  of  healing, 
liberation  and  life  which  is  stronger  than  death.  Preaching  this  gospel  together  we  also 
know  our  own  need  to  receive  it,  confess  our  failure  to  recognise  God’s  image  and  know 
our  need  for  conversion  to  Christ,  whose  face  we  see  in  both  our  enemies  and  our 
friends,  in  every  human  person. 
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DRAFT  2 


Consultation  on  "Human  Persons  Living  in  the  Image  of  God" 

Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico  (near  El  Paso),  USA 
24  February  - 3 March  2003 


REPORT 


I.  Introduction 

A.  The  Study  on  Theological  Anthropology 

Following  planning  meetings  in  Brighton  (near  Boston),  USA  in  March  20001  and  in 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  in  2001 2,  a first  consultation,  held  at  St.  Anne’s  Church  in 
Jerusalem  in  February  20023,  explored  challenges  to  human  beings  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  focusing  on  issues  of  personal  and  Christian  identity,  human  brokenness, 
and  death. 

B.  The  Present  Consultation 

This  second  consultation  focuses  on  a complementary  set  of  challenges,  exploring 
issues  of  creation,  systemic  injustice,  and  biomedical  technologies  and  artificial 
intelligence.  We  have  met  24  February  - 3 March  2003  at  Holy  Cross  Retreat,  Mesilla 
Park,  New  Mexico,  near  El  Paso,  Texas,  U.S.A.  Holy  Cross  is  a retreat  and  conference 
centre  of  the  Conventual  Franciscan  Friars  of  the  Custody  of  our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe  in 
the  Southwest.  We  express  our  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  Friars  and  staff  of  Holy 
Cross  for  their  warm  welcome  and  professional  support  of  our  work;  and  to  the  local 
organisers  who  have  helped  us  to  begin  to  explore  the  complex  issues  of  the  border  and 
immigration  in  the  El  Paso  area,  and  to  enjoy  contacts  with  local  churches. 

The  planning  meetings  and  consultations  have  met  in  places  where  the  issues  of  our 
study  are  real,  and  urgent:  we  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  Belfast,  Jerusalem,  and 
El  Paso  all  possess  - or  are  hurrying  to  acquire  - not  only  psychological  and  social,  but 
even  physical  "dividing  walls"  separating  human  beings  from  one  another. 

At  this  meeting  we  have  focused  on  issues  of  the  nature  of  human  nature  as  made  in 
the  Image  of  God,  with  all  its  possibilities  for  good  and  growth  and  human  flourishing; 
the  distortions  of  that  Image  in  our  relations  with  ourselves,  with  others  and  with  the 
creation  and  the  Creator;  the  opportunities  and  challenges  brought  by  new  technologies. 
We  approached  this  task  in  several  ways:  one  was  reflection,  in  light  of  Christian  faith 
and  scientific  knowledge,  on  creation  and  humanity  as  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

Another  was  reflection,  informed  by  expert  knowledge,  on  new  biomedical  technologies 
and  developments  in  the  field  of  artificial  intelligence.  Another  approach  was  through  the 
sharing  of  situations  of  need  and  conflict  from  our  diverse  local  contexts.  These  showed 
how  the  image  of  God  in  human  beings  is  often  distorted  through  injustice  and  sin,  as 
experienced  in  wrong  relationships  between  human  beings  as  well  as  between  human 
beings  and  the  creation. 


1 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  30  September-7  October 
2000,  Matanzas,  Cuba,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  188,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  2000, 
pp.  75-81;  for  the  discussion,  see  pp.  25-26  and  56-57. 

2 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  9-16  January  2002,  Gazzada, 
Italy,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  191,  Geneva,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  2002,  pp.  69-71. 

3 Consultation  on  "Human  Persons  Created  in  the  Image  of  God",  Jerusalem,  18-25  February  2002. 
mimeographed  document  F0/2002:ll  (rev.). 
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In  these  ways  we  have  sought  to  broaden  the  context  of  our  deliberations  on  theological 
anthropology,  and  to  ensure  that  our  reflections  were  accountable  to  our  Christian  faith, 
to  scientific  knowledge,  and  to  the  need  for  justice  and  reconciliation  in  our  world.  And 
we  have  sought  to  do  this  as  members  of  the  one  body  in  Christ,  a Body  which  is  made 
up  of  many  members  and  is  such  that  "if  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer  together  with  it" 
(1  Cor  12:26).  We  cannot  escape  sharing  one  another's  pain  and  adversity,  indeed  it  is 
our  common  calling  in  Christ. 

In  all  this  we  have  been  guided  by  our  Christian  hope,  sure  and  grounded  as  it  is  in 
God’s  plan  to  reconcile  all  things,  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  to  God  in  Christ  (Col.  1:20). 

II.  The  Contexts  of  our  Reflections 

A.  The  Local  Setting 

Meeting  near  El  Paso,  we  have  become  aware  of  the  formidable  challenges  facing  those 
who  seek  a better  life  through  immigration,  as  well  as  those  who  shape  immigration 
policy  and  those  charged  with  enforcing  it.  The  alienation  of  human  beings  - all  made  in 
the  image  of  God  - from  one  another  is  all  too  evident;  but  there  are  also  signs  of  hope. 
Here  we  have  also  seen  evidence  of  the  interaction,  if  not  alienation,  between  human 
beings  and  creation,  and  within  creation  itself.  The  region  around  El  Paso,  Texas,  used 
to  be  known  for  copper  mining  and  cotton  production.  However,  today,  the  copper  found 
in  these  mountains  has  been  depleted,  and  as  a result  of  a decreased  water  supply,  the 
cotton  industry  no  longer  exists. 

Our  reflections  here  have  gained  a sense  of  urgency,  meeting  as  we  are  in  a context  of 
impending  war.  As  we  write,  the  threat  of  war  hangs  over  the  world  as  the  United  States 
prepares  for  an  offensive  against  Iraq.  The  colossal  costs  of  such  a war  are  in  obscene 
contrast  to  the  relatively  small  amounts  of  money  spent  on  the  alleviation  of  global 
poverty  and  on  development.  Even  more  lamentable  are  the  human  costs,  for  both  the 
victims  and  perpetrators  of  conflict,  and  the  subsequent  degradation  of  the  environment. 

B.  Further  Challenges 

Seeking  to  root  our  theological  reflections  on  human  dignity  and  koinonia  in  the 
concreteness  of  the  diverse  contexts  from  which  we  come,  we  heard  the  following 
testimonies,  given  partly  in  the  words  of  the  participants  themselves: 

1.  HIV/AIDS  in  South  Africa 

Southern  Africa  is  at  the  epicentre  of  an  HIV  pandemic  bringing  with  it  untold  suffering 
and  death  to  millions.  In  this  region  between  six  and  seven  hundred  people  die  and 
approximately  1,500  new  infections  occur  daily.  If  the  pandemic  continues  unchecked, 
ten  million  South  Africans  will  have  died  of  AIDS  related  diseases  by  2010,  two  million 
children  will  be  orphaned  and  the  average  person  will  not  live  to  age  forty.  We  are,  in  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  Kofi  Annan,  facing  “a  tragedy  on  a 
biblical  scale”. 

2.  Crime,  Drugs  and  the  Breakdown  of  Community  in  Brazil 

Due  to  rapid  urbanisation,  global  economical  changes,  and  the  impact  of  mass 
communication,  the  social  fabric  of  societies  is  being  eroded.  This  has  led  to  the 
increase  of  violence  among  the  youth  in  a society  where  masculinity  is  built  on  values  of 
aggression.  All  this  is  exacerbated  by  an  increase  in  the  use  of  drugs  and  criminality.  In 
Brazil  educational  and  income  inequalities  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world.  The 
proportion  of  the  population  that  is  young  (15-25  years)  is  already  high  (19.6%)  and  is 
certain  to  increase  in  the  coming  years,  putting  intense  pressure  on  all  social  structures, 
particularly  education,  health  services  and  employment. 
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3.  Jerusalem  as  a Focus  of  Israeli-Palestinian  Conflict 

The  breakdown  of  the  peace  process  and  the  escalation  of  violence  that  has  followed  it 
have  led  both  parties  in  this  conflict  to  the  point  that  they  are  in  danger  of  demonising 
the  other  and  denying  each  other  their  basic  rights  and  their  dignity  as  human  persons. 
In  their  efforts  to  respond  to  this  situation,  the  churches  have  tried  to  overcome  their 
divisions  but  are  still  painfully  hindered  in  their  efforts  by  a lack  of  unity  and  collaboration 

4.  The  Sexual  Exploitation  of  Women  and  Children  in  Thailand 

This  is  one  of  the  country’s  burning  issues.  Many  young  women  of  urban  areas  are  lured 
to  the  big  cities  with  the  promises  of  work  in  the  factories  or  as  domestic  servants.  On 
arrival  they  are  forced  into  prostitution.  Although  prostitution  is  a legal  offence,  many 
officials  turn  a blind  eye  because  there  is  a very  real  link  between  prostitution  and 
tourism,  the  military  forces,  and  transnational  companies. 

When  tourism  becomes  an  integral  part  of  a country’s  economic  structures,  it  is  not 
surprising  if  there  is  a lack  of  enthusiasm  to  search  for  visible  alternative  occupations  for 
those  engaged  as  sex  workers.  Generally  these  young  women  are  driven  by  economic 
necessities  as  they  live  in  conditions  of  extreme  poverty.  They  are  ruthlessly  exploited. 
This  is  a prime  example  of  the  way  women  tend  to  bear  the  burden  of  double 
exploitation  because  of  their  gender  in  an  underdeveloped  exploited  country. 

5.  Thailand  as  a Depository  for  Toxic  Waste  from  Western  Countries 

The  country  of  Thailand  has  become  a depository  for  toxic  waste  output  from  western 
countries.  The  question  asked  in  Thailand  is:  why  must  we  process  and  store  this 
material  from  other  and  wealthier  countries?  The  overproduction  of  garbage  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  results  in  destructive  environmental  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Here  we  see  another  example  of  humanity's  alienation  from  creation,  which 
shows  clearly  how  the  well-being  of  each  is  interrelated  with  the  well-being  of  all. 

6.  Issues  of  Immigration  for  the  United  States  and  Mexico 

We  gather  near  the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States  of  America  where  the  issue  of 
illegal  immigration  is  a pressing  topic.  We  are  aware  of  the  complexity  of  this  problem 
and  the  suffering  of  the  poor  and  desperate  who  are  exploited  as  they  seek  a better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

7.  Challenges  of  Prosperity  and  Power 

While  the  above  cases  have  featured  the  suffering  caused  by  disease,  poverty  and 
conflict,  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  threats  to  the  Image  of  God  in  those  who  enjoy 
material  prosperity,  disproportionate  privilege  and  power.  Prosperity,  privilege  and 
power  can  diminish  and  even  mar,  the  Image  of  God  in  us  by  encouraging  the  delusion 
of  self-sufficiency  and  result  in  the  breakdown  of  authentic  relationality  and  community. 

C.  Challenges  from  Biomedical  Technologies  and  the  Field  of  Artificial 
Intelligence 

A further  set  of  challenges  comes  from  emerging  biomedical  technologies,  which 
promise  many  advances  in  the  quality  of  human  life.  At  the  same  time,  they  pose 
bafflingly  complex  questions:  to  society  as  a whole  and,  not  least,  to  Christian  faith.  At 
what  cost,  and  to  what  other  forms  of  human  life,  do  these  benefits  come?  Who  shall 
receive  them?  Who  decides,  and  who  decides  who  decides?  What  are  the  long-term 
implications  of  genetic  manipulation,  and  can  we  even  foresee  them  in  their  fullness? 
What  are  the  implications  for  our  understanding  of  humanity's  role  within  creation,  of 
human  uniqueness,  of  human  nature  as  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and,  indeed,  for 
our  understanding  of  God? 

Similar  challenges  come  from  the  field  of  artificial  intelligence  research.  This  too  possibly 
offers  great  benefits  to  humanity,  but  poses  formidable  social,  philosophical  and 
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religions  questions:  What  are  the  possible  costs?  What  are  the  implications  for  society, 
for  example  for  the  role  of  work?  Who  shall  reap  the  benefits,  and  who  decides?  What 
are  the  implications  for  our  understanding  of  human  intelligence  - and  human 
uniqueness  as  created  in  the  image  of  God? 

D.  Our  Response 

All  these  contexts  and  more,  diverse  as  they  are,  have  compelled  us  to  deepen 
reflection  on  what  it  means  to  be  made  humanity  made  in  the  image  of  God.  We  have 
found  that  from  these  contexts  some  challenges  and  insights  into  the  human  condition, 
into  the  brokenness  of  community,  into  biomedical  developments  and  artificial 
intelligence  research,  and  into  a variety  of  source  of  despair  and  hope.  This  forces  us  to 
re-examine  our  faith,  to  re-read  the  Bible,  to  "discern  the  signs  of  times",  and  to  assess 
the  presence  and  the  calling  of  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  such  crises.  We  believe  that 
out  of  this  process  will  come  insights  into  human  nature,  human  community,  and  the 
tending  of  the  natural  environment,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  Church 
and  for  all  people.  We  note  that  insights  that  arise  from  our  tradition  often  find  parallels 
in  other  faiths  and  qualify  as  public  truth. 

Our  responses  to  the  challenges  noted  above  begin  with  a reflection  upon  God's  good 
creation,  the  identity  and  role  of  humanity  within  it,  the  realities  of  sin  and  death,  and 
sources  of  salvation  and  hope. 

III.  Creation  and  oikoumene:  Groaning  of  the  Whole  Creation, 

Living  as  the  Image  of  God  on  the  Way  to  a Wider  koinonia 

A.  God's  Creation  and  Humanity  in  God's  Image 

1.  The  creation  of  God  is  truly  a magnificent  work.  The  Psalmist  marvels  at  the 
work  of  God’s  fingers,  the  existence  of  the  moon  and  the  stars  (Ps  8).  It  is  the  Lord  who 
waters  the  trees  and  has  planted  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (Ps  104:16).  Homes  have  been 
built  for  the  birds  and  a place  made  in  the  mountains  for  the  wild  goats.  The  entire 
creation  depends  upon  the  actions  of  God  (Ps  104:27-30). 

The  creation  has  been  endowed  with  the  ability  to  praise  its  maker.  Though  humanity 
may  be  hindered  from  offering  glory  to  God,  the  stones  themselves  will  sing  the  praises 
of  the  Lord  (Luke  19:40).  “May  the  glory  of  the  Lord  endure  forever;  may  the  Lord  rejoice 
in  his  works"  (Ps  104:31). 

God  loves  creation  God  has  made.  This  love  is  shown  in  the  continual  care  for  all 
created  things,  animate  and  inanimate;  for  humanity  and  all  the  creatures  of  God's  hand; 
in  the  faithfulness  to  the  promises  God  has  made;  and  in  the  readiness  ever  to  hear  and 
respond  to  all  those  who  turn  to  God.  And  in  God's  love  is  rooted  the  hope  of  all  things 
for  their  final  fulfilment.  God's  love  extends  from  creation’s  beginning  through  to  the  end 
of  all:  as  Christians  we  believe  that  creation  has  an  ultimate  destiny  coherent  with  God's 
plan  "to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ"  (Eph  1:10). 

2.  “O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  your  works!  In  wisdom  you  have  made  them  all;  the 
earth  is  full  of  your  creatures”  (Ps  104:24).  The  psalmist  sings  praise  to  the  creator  for 
creation’s  rich  diversity  of  which  human  beings  are  a part.  We,  too,  sing  praise  to  God 
for  the  gift  of  the  diversity  that  is  intrinsic  to  us  as  human  beings  living  in  the  image  of 
God. 

The  image  of  God  in  which  humanity  is  created  is  first  and  foremost  relational.  To  the 
gift  of  diversity  corresponds  the  gift  of  relationality.  We  acknowledge  that  each  of  us 
needs  the  other,  lest  the  image  of  God  be  diminished  in  us  both.  We  recognise  the  need 
to  develop  a theology  of  relationship  in  order  to  illuminate  this  central  aspect  of  human 
nature.  This  would  need  to  explore  themes  of  growth  as  intrinsic  to  life,  of  diversity,  of 
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dependence  and  interdependence,  alienation,  and  reconciliation  as  part  of  a dynamic 
understanding  of  humanity  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Reflection  on  the  Trinity  would  be 
an  essential  part  of  such  a theology  of  relationship. 

3.  Human  beings,  however,  often  live  in  ways  that  do  not  express  their  true  identity 
as  created  in  the  image  of  God.  We  deny  the  gift  of  relationality,  as  we  fear  and  reject 
the  gift  of  diversity.  We  acknowledge  that  most  of  us  are  taught  to  fear  the  Other,  the 
stronger,  and  the  alien.  Worse,  we  have  crafted  mechanisms  (that  is,  walls,  cf.  Eph  2) 
to  dehumanise  the  Other.  In  such  cases  diversity  may  become  divisive,  with  damaging 
results. 

For  our  churches  today,  diversity’s  divisive  potential  threatens  to  become  realised  with 
regard  to  human  sexuality  and  the  ordination  of  women,  as  well  as  over  issues  posed  by 
biotechnology  and  ethnicity.  Some  of  us,  for  example,  believe  the  creation  of  human 
beings  as  male  and  female  is  an  ontological  reality.  Some  of  us,  in  contrast,  understand 
that  sex  and  gender  are  distinguishable  and  are  both  constituted  by  infinitely  complex 
interactions  of  biology  and  culture.  These  varied  perspectives  inform  divergent  views 
about  "normative"  Christian  practice,  and  about  faithfully  living  in  the  image  of  God. 
Amid  the  consequent  controversy,  our  churches  are  called  to  discern  prayerfully  a 
theology  of  relationship  deep  and  wide  enough  to  express  God’s  love,  even  as  we 
confess  our  temptation  to  judge  others  according  to  our  own  image  rather  than  receive 
one  another  as  human  beings  created  in  God’s  image. 

4.  We  are  created  to  be  in  loving  relationships  with  one  another  (Rom  7:4)  and  with 
the  entire  creation.  The  relationship  of  loving  care  is  one  of  synergia,  both  the  creation 
and  humanity  working  together  for  the  good  of  each  (Gen  2:15)  and  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Synergia  is  not  only  expressed  in  the  relationship  between  the  creation  and 
humanity,  but  within  creation  itself.  There  is  an  inextricable  interaction  that  takes  place 
within  the  natural  world,  in  both  the  macroscopic  as  well  as  the  microscopic  dimensions; 
we  no  longer  look  at  the  world  as  a series  of  atoms  interacting  with  one  another.  The 
natural  world  is  an  interconnected  and  interdependent  whole. 

5.  The  relationship  between  human  beings  and  the  creation  is,  therefore,  not 
primarily  one  of  dominion.  While  the  biblical  notion  of  “dominion”  may  be  understood 
with  the  image  of  a ruler  who  seeks  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  particularly  the  weakest 
and  most  vulnerable,  this  image  does  not  help  us  responsibly  address  a history  of 
interpretation  that  has  construed  “dominion”  in  ways  that  have  led  to  a disrespectful 
deconstruction  of  the  earth  and  its  creatures.  The  term  may,  therefore,  need  to  be  set 
aside  for  a time  in  lieu  of  fresh  language  and  imagery  retrieved  from  the  fullness  of  the 
Christian  tradition,  particularly  images  of  the  relationship  of  loving  care. 

That  is,  we,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  are  called  to  be  in  relationships  of  loving  care 
with  ourselves,  with  others,  with  the  creation,  and  with  God,  the  creator  of  all.  All  the 
dimensions  are  interrelated  to  that  our  behaviour  towards  other  parts  of  the  creation  has 
consequences  for  human  beings  as  well.  For  example,  we  have  not  paid  attention  to  our 
earth  and  are  now  paying  the  price  - some  of  us  more  than  others.  Some  of  us  live  in 
good  neighbourhoods  and  some  live  in  more  dangerous  and  unhealthy  neighbourhoods; 
eventually  the  sins  against  the  creation  will  affect  everyone. 

6.  God’s  creation  is  a dynamic  one  which  changes  and  develops  since  it  is  located 
in  time  and  space  (Eccl  3).  There  is  a beginning  and  an  end  to  everything  which  has 
been  created.  This  given  finitude  is  part  of  God’s  good  order  (Gen  1:31)  and  bears  the 
gift  of  growth  within  it.  It  is  neither  a threat  nor  a punishment,  but  endows  the  movement 
of  the  whole  creation  with  meaning  and  direction  - an  experience  which  finds  its  biblical 
expression  in  stories  such  as  the  death  of  Abraham.  In  that  story  it  is  said  he  “died  in  a 
good  old  age,  an  old  man  and  full  of  years”  (Gen  25:8). 
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This  corresponds  to  our  understanding  of  the  cosmic  history  of  creation,  whose 
evolutionary  character  speaks  of  new  life  arising  from  death.  The  chemical  elements 
from  which  all  life  is  formed  were  spewed  out  by  a first  generation  star  in  the  death 
throes  of  its  supernova  explosion.  Ion  the  history  of  life  on  earth,  five  great  times  of 
extinction  have  been  the  springboards  from  which  the  next  development  of  life  arose. 
The  asteroid  impact  65  million  years  ago  that  brought  dinosaur  life  to  an  end,  gave  the 
furry  mammals  who  were  our  ancestors  their  evolutionary  opportunity.  The  aspect  of  the 
present  creation  - this  interrelationship  of  death  and  life  - can  only  be  ended  by  God's 
new  creation  (Rev  21 :3-4). 

But  often  death  is  not  a fulfilment,  as  suggested  in  the  reference  to  Abraham  above,  but 
the  consequence  of  violence,  of  poverty  and  injustice,  of  a lack  of  love,  of  breaking  away 
from  others  or  the  whole  of  creation  and,  thus,  from  God.  This  is  not  intended  by,  and  is 
not  in  accordance  with,  God’s  saving  will  for  the  entire  creation.  This  is  what  traditional 
theological  language  names  as  fruits  of  "sin". 

B.  God's  Creation  Gone  Awry:  Suffering  and  Human  Sin 

1 . Human  sin  came  into  the  world  through  temptation  (Gen  3:6),  through  the  desire 
to  become  like  the  creator  (Gen  1 1 :4),  and  by  doing  what  we  do  not  want  to  do  (Rom 
7:15-18).  This  sin  results  in  the  bitterness  of  mortality.  The  reality  of  sin  and  death  is  in 
the  world. 

The  creation  groans  amid  this  reality  of  sin  and  death.  The  creation  longs  for  the  end  of 
the  suffering  that  results  from  human  sin.  The  creation  longs  for  the  freedom  from 
bondage  to  decay  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God  (Rom  8:21). 

2.  We  groan,  along  with  the  creation,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  This 
redemption  will  mean  a change  from  what  we  are  today.  We  realise,  echoing  the  words 
of  St  Paul,  that  we  are  not  always  what  we  should  be.  The  creation  has  been  subjected 
to  futility  not  of  its  own  will  or  making. 

C.  Christ  is  the  One  who  Brings  about  the  Redemption  of  Humanity  and  the 
World 

1.  Christ  is  the  Logos  of  God  through  whom  all  things  were  made.  Nothing  was 
made  without  the  intervention  of  the  Logos  (John  1:3).  Christ  is  the  firstborn  over  all  the 
creation  (Col  1:15),  “by  him  all  things  were  created:  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth”.  In 
him  all  things  are  held  together. 

2.  The  redeemed,  the  transformed,  the  new  creation  is  exemplified  in  the  Church 
understood  as  Body  of  Christ.  The  Body  of  Christ  manifests  and  dynamically  maintains 
loving,  just  and  caring  relationships.  In  this  way,  the  Body  of  Christ  nurtures  authentic 
forms  of  renewed  relationships. 

3.  Although  the  creation  is  subject  to  decay,  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  materials  from  the  created  world,  obedient  to  the  will  of  God  (Ps  104:7-8),  bind 
us  to  Christ  and  to  Christ’s  body,  the  Church.  In  these  sacramental  acts,  these 
materials  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  offer  a foretaste  of  the  new  creation. 

In  Baptism  the  use  of  water  signifies  washing  away  our  sin,  our  death  to  the  old  life  of 
decay  and  we  rise  to  the  new  life  in  Christ.  Claimed  by  Christ  and  responding  in  faith,  we 
are  joined  to  Christ’s  body,  the  Church,  and  set  out  upon  a path  of  life-long  growth  into 
Christ. 

In  the  Eucharist  these  materials  from  the  created  world,  bread  and  wine,  which  are  also 
the  fruits  of  human  labour,  signify  Christ’s  giving  of  himself  for  our  redemption  and  for 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  creation.  Eating  and  drinking  with  others  at  the  Table  of  our 
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Lord,  we  partake  again  and  again  in  the  reality  of  a new  creation  and  are  strengthened 
for  service  to  others  and  to  the  creation  as  a whole  (see  section  III.A.3). 

4.  It  is  God’s  love  that  removes  us  and  saves  us  from  the  death  and  decay  of 
transgression  and  sin.  This  love  brings  about  the  reconciliation  of  all  humanity,  which 
affects  the  entire  creation.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  the  world  is  set  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death  (Rom  8:2).  However,  in  the  present  age,  we  are  very  much  aware  that  sin 
and  death  continue  to  surround  us. 

D.  Hope 

1 . Yet  we  live  in  hope.  Our  hope  is  grounded  in  God's  promise  of  the  new  creation 
in  Christ  ("the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth",  Rev.  21:1).  In  the  new  creation,  marked 
by  the  reconciliation  among  all  things  and  between  all  things  and  God  (Col  1:15-20),  the 
old  life  of  sin  and  death  will  give  way  to  a new  life  of  justice,  peace,  and  praise. 

2.  Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  the  suffering  in  the  world,  we  confess  that  Christ  is  the 
light  of  the  world.  Christ  is  the  light  that  shines  in  the  darkness  and  this  light  shall  never 
be  extinguished  (John  1:4).  He  is  our  hope  and  we  are  called  to  live  in  hope,  which  truly 
takes  hold  in  times  of  deepest  distress. 

3.  But  how  do  we  live  this  hope?  One  expression  of  this  hope  can  be  found  in  the 
rediscovery  of  the  disciplines  of  asceticism  if  understood  pro-actively  as  prayerful 
detachment  ( apatheia ) and  self-control  ( egkrateia ),  through  which  a symbiotic 
relationship  between  God,  the  creation  and  the  human  person  can  safeguard  the 
harmony  and  integrity  of  the  primordial  covenant  (Gen  9:12-16).  It  must  be  said  there 
are  some  interpretations  of  asceticism  that  focus  on  a dualistic  way  of  life,  despising  the 
material  world  and  valuing  the  spiritual  world  alone.  This  is  not  the  ascetic  discipline  to 
which  we  refer.  We  speak  of  practices  focused  in  prayer,  love  and  respect  for  the  whole 
creation. 

4.  Another  expression  of  hope  is  justice  grounded  in  truth-telling  and  love. 
Wherever  the  circles  of  violence,  exploitation  and  selfishness  are  broken  by  alternative 
practices  of  mutual  care  and  responsibility  that  what  we  hope  for  already  becomes  a 
reality  within  our  world  and  time  - however  limited  and  fragmented  it  might  be. 
Christians  and  churches  are  only  credible  witnesses  to  the  proclamation  of  hope  when 
they  live  what  they  confess. 

IV.  The  Image  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Human  Dignity: 

Responding  to  Poverty,  Suffering  and  Conflict 

A.  The  Image  of  God  in  Contexts  of  Brokenness 

1.  The  image  of  God  is  fully  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  (Heb  1:1-3  and  Col  1:15,18). 
Jesus  as  the  perfect  image  of  God  emptied  himself,  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
servant,  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  even  unto  death  (Phil  2:4-11).  Through 
Christ’s  act  of  obedience  and  solidarity,  we  are  offered  the  healing  and  restoration  of  our 
imago  Dei.  Our  image,  which  has  been  marred  by  sin,  is  restored  by  grace. 

Thus  healed  and  restored  we  live  out  the  image  of  God  in  relationships  of  love  and 
justice.  Being  made  in  God’s  image  and  restored  through  grace  means  affirming, 
upholding  and  treasuring  the  human  worth  and  dignity  of  all  people. 

2.  Because  the  image  of  God  is  relational,  it  is  meant  to  be  lived  out  in  community. 
Jesus  gathered  around  himself  a varied  group  of  disciples  and  followers,  and  welcomed 
to  his  table  “bad  characters”,  notorious  sinners  and  those  who  were  excluded  from 
“decent  society”.  In  his  life  and  in  his  dying  he  overcame  ancient  hostilities  and  barriers 
to  fellowship  (Eph  2:1 1-22),  and  created  a new  community  open  to  all  who  accepted  his 
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call.  He  proclaimed  that  people  were  no  longer  “strangers  and  aliens”  to  one  another,  or 
to  God,  but  welcome  in  a new  and  inclusive  koinonia. 

3.  This  koinonia  is  celebrated  in  the  Eucharist.  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the 
sharing  of  the  cup,  situations  of  brokenness  are  entered  and  healed,  old  barriers  are 
broken  down,  and  a new  community  is  created  in  which  our  dignity  and  worth  are 
recognised,  and  relationships  of  love  are  restored.  Sharing  in  the  Eucharist  involves  a 
commitment  to  sharing  justly  in  the  life  of  the  world.  As  the  Faith  and  Order  convergence 
text  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  noted:  "The  eucharistic  celebration  demands 
reconciliation  and  sharing  among  all  those  regarded  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  one 
family  of  God,  all  kinds  of  injustice,  racism,  separation  and  lack  of  freedom  are  radically 
challenged  when  we  share  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ".1 

We  lament  that  only  too  often  the  churches  as  institutions  do  not  reflect  the  welcome 
and  the  embrace  that  Jesus  expressed.  Especially  the  inability  of  Christians  to  partake 
of  the  Eucharist  weakens  and  distorts  the  Church’s  witness  to  the  reconciliation  that  is  in 
Christ.  The  churches  are  called  to  repent  of  their  divisions  and  to  work  to  overcome 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  share  full  fellowship  with  one  another  at  Christ's  Table,  and 
in  their  lives  as  a whole. 

4.  As  Christians  we  are  called  to  witness  to  God's  hope.  Yet  situations  of  poverty, 
misery  and  injustice  deprive  people  of  hope.  We  struggle  to  understand  what  it  means  to 
live  hopefully  in  such  cases  and,  often  enough,  in  our  own.  We  are  reminded  that  life 
remains  unfinished.  We  too  have  tried  to  live  according  to  the  image  of  God,  but  have 
failed. 

Yet  we  dare  to  hold  on  to  hope  and  we  should  never  cease  to  struggle  to  make  that 
which  we  hope  for  manifest  in  this  life.  We  remind  ourselves  of  Paul's  conviction:  "...  I 
am  convinced  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  rulers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  anything  else  in  all  creation,  will 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord”  (Rom  8:38-39). 
We  believe  that  oppression,  despair  and  death  do  not  have  the  last  word.  Human 
beings,  stamped  with  the  imago  Dei,  find  in  eternal  life  the  final  healing  of  this  life,  in  the 
conviviality  and  wholeness  for  which  God  has  intended  it. 

B.  Living  the  Image  of  God  in  Situations  of  Brokenness 

Mindful  of  these  affirmations,  we  have  reflected  on  a number  of  situations  in  which  the 
image  of  God  appears  distorted  and  threatened.  We  offer  the  following  suggestions  as 
signs  of  hope,  modest  but  specific  steps  towards  lives  and  communities  which  more  fully 
reflect  their  identity  as  bearers  of  the  image  of  God. 

1 . Living  in  the  image  of  God  in  the  midst  of  an  HIV/AIDS  pandemic 

How  can  the  Body  of  Christ  bring  hope  to  those  who  are  infected  and  affected  by 
HIV/AIDS?  The  starting  point  is  to  acknowledge  that  HIV/AIDS  is  a pandemic  that  is 
overwhelmingly  related  to  sexual  behaviour;  that  it  is  a gendered  pandemic  affecting 
women  more  often  than  men;  and  HIV/AIDS  thrives  in  conditions  of  social  dislocation 
and  poverty.  We  should  confess  and  lament  our  refusal  to  openly  debate  questions 
about  human  sexuality  raised  by  HIV/AIDS  and  our  traditions  and  practices  that  have 
discriminated  against  women. 

Against  this  background,  urgent  action  is  required  for: 

(a)  Open  and  informed  teaching  on  what  it  means  to  be  an  embodied  bearer  of 
God’s  image  endowed  with  sexuality,  attempting  to  live  as  God’s  people. 
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(b)  The  affirmation  and  upholding  of  women’s  dignity  and  equality  as  bearers  of 
God’s  image. 

(c)  Equipping  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  with  a thorough  understanding  of  what 
it  means  to  be  made  in  God’s  image  in  order  to  counter  stigma,  judgmentalism 
and  stereotyping  of  those  infected  with  the  HIV  virus. 

(d)  An  informed  debate  on  what  constitutes  moral  community  including,  but  moving 
beyond,  the  issues  of  fidelity  or  abstinence  in  sexual  relations  to  the  formation  of 
moral  identity  in  keeping  with  the  faith  identity  of  the  community. 

(e)  As  prophetic  voice  which  addresses  governments  who  neglect  their  duty  to  offer 
adequate  health  care  to  their  citizens  in  solidarity  with  those  who  are  suffering 
from  HIV/AIDS. 

2.  Affirming  the  image  of  God  in  the  youth  of  Latin  America 

Living  in  the  image  of  God  also  means  to  look  for  new  ways  of  living  in  society.  Here  the 
Church  can  play  a proactive  role. 

(a)  In  the  deployment  of  their  human  and  material  resources  churches  should  give 
priority  to  work  with  children  and  young  people  who  live  in  poverty. 

(b)  It  is  highly  desirable  that  an  ecumenical  study  be  established  to  examine  ways  in 
which  the  churches  may  collaborate  in  responding  to  the  problems  of  youth  in  the 
different  countries  of  Latin  America.  Churches  can  learn  from  one  another.  Social 
scientists,  social  workers  and  young  people  should  be  involved  in  such  a study. 

(c)  The  churches  cannot  go  it  alone.  In  face  of  the  enormity  of  the  needs  of  young 
people  in  Latin  America,  the  churches  must  collaborate  with  other  organs  of  civil  society, 
and  be  prepared  to  co-operate  with  positive  state  initiatives  for  the  implementation  of 
social  policies  on  behalf  of  the  youth. 

3.  Witnessing  to  the  image  of  God  in  the  Israeli/Palestinian  conflict 

In  the  face  of  the  grave  deterioration  of  the  political  situation  and  the  almost  complete 
breakdown  of  relations  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians,  the  Churches  in 
Israel/Palestine  are  called: 

(a)  to  proclaim  and  to  serve  the  equal  dignity  of  all  persons  and  peoples,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  present  spiral  of  violence  and  restore  mutual  trust  and  respect; 

(b)  to  engage  in  interfaith  relations  with  Jews  and  Muslims  and  work  together  with  them 
for  a new  mutual  understanding  and  collaboration,  building  upon  the  common  value  of 
the  human  person  as  image  or  steward  of  God; 

(c)  to  affirm  that  such  value  is  a gift  of  God  by  creation,  prior  to  any  religious  belief 
or  belonging.  Each  religion  must  guard  against  falling  into  the  trap  of  sectarianism  or 
exclusion  by  exalting  its  own  vision  and  practice  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  their  responsibility  more  adequately  and  to  be  an  authentic 
sign  and  instrument  of  reconciliation,  the  churches  should  continue  their  efforts  to 
overcome  their  divisions,  speak  with  one  voice  and  co-ordinate  their  actions. 

4.  Recognising  the  image  of  God  in  the  sexually  exploited  of  Asia 

Many  women  in  Asia  are  driven  into  lives  of  exploitation  and  misery,  through  poverty  or 
other  family  circumstances.  Christians  and  the  churches  could  help  by  acting  in  light  of 
the  following  points: 

(a)  The  issues  of  “Food,  Justice  and  Freedom”  are  intrinsically  interrelated.  Freedom 
is  essentially  the  issue  of  personhood;  justice  the  issue  of  relationships  (God-self-other); 
and  food  the  issue  of  basic  sustenance  for  the  individual  and  for  the  community. 
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Biblical  faith  demands  that  concerns  about  food,  justice  and  freedom  be  seen  as  one  as 
God  is  always  concerned  about  real  human  needs  in  life. 

(b)  The  Church’s  pastoral  response  to  the  call  for  “Food,  Justice,  Freedom”  should 
not  only  address  the  social  dimension  but  also  the  need  to  uphold  individual  human 
rights  as  well.  This  emphasis  on  personhood  is  especially  important  for  women  in  the 
context  of  Asia. 

(c)  Christians  cannot  avoid  confronting  the  grave  injustices  done  to  women.  This 
calls  for  gender  perspectives  to  be  intrinsic  to  all  theological  reflection  and  for  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  problems  that  underline  the  pervasiveness  of  prostitution. 

(d)  Most  of  all,  the  Body  of  Christ  is  challenged  to  put  aside  stigma,  and 
judgmentalism  and  to  affirm  the  image  of  God  in  those  who  are  driven  to  become  sex 
workers. 

5.  Conflict  and  the  image  of  God 

The  Christian  tradition  has  struggled  down  the  ages  to  learn  ways  of  overcoming 
violence  and  war,  and  of  fulfilling  Jesus’  command  to  love  our  enemies.  Today,  as 
always,  it  is  true  that  the  peacemakers  are  blessed. 

In  war  the  Image  of  God  in  both  the  perpetrator  and  the  victim  is  violated.  Christians 
involved  in  violent  conflict  should  always  persistently  seek  healing  and  reconciliation.  In 
the  light  of  this,  we  welcome  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  efforts  to  overcome  the 
cultures  of  violence  and  explore  non-violent  ways  of  resolving  conflicts. 

With  regard  to  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  “just  war” , we  note  that  this  is  founded  on  a 
belief  that  violence  is  sinful,  even  if  - very  occasionally  - necessary.  The  just  war  theory 
is  then  concerned  with  ways  of  limiting  violence  and  bringing  it  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  particular,  pre-emptive  strikes  would  appear  to  be  excluded  by  the  just  war 
theory,  as  would  wars  for  economic  and  territorial  advantage.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
even  with  this  theory,  which  under  strict  conditions  does  condone  the  use  of  violence, 
the  constant  imperative  is  to  seek  peace  and  to  pursue  it. 

V.  Biomedical  Technologies  and  Artificial  Intelligence: 

Contemporary  Challenges  to  the  Image  of  God  and  to  Living  in  Koinonia 

A.  Introduction 

Biomedical  technology  and  artificial  intelligence  (Al)  research,  which  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  disparate  disciplines,  present  common  challenges  to  our  understanding  of 
the  Image  of  God  in  the  human  person.  Theological  language  is  entering  the  public 
debate:  Biomedical  research  is  said  to  be  “playing  God”  in  the  creation  of  new  life,  and 
Al  research  is  said  to  be  replicating  the  human  reasoning  process,  which  has  been 
traditionally  associated  with  what  makes  us  uniquely  human. 

Yet,  the  human  creativity  called  upon  by  these  disciplines  is  a God-given  gift.  Recent 
developments  of  new  technologies  in  these  fields  have  great  potential  benefits  for  the 
human  community.  At  the  same  time,  they  also  challenge  the  human  community  and  all 
of  creation.  Each  new  development  in  one  part  of  the  world  has  impact,  direct  or  indirect, 
through  out  the  globe. 

B.  The  Context  of  our  Discussions 

In  the  history  of  the  human  family,  development  of  new  technologies  is  not  new.  New 
tools  make  possible  new  ways  of  being  in  the  world  and  new  possibilities  for  the 
flourishing  of  human  community.  For  example,  the  history  of  human  agriculture  is 
marked  by  the  development  of  plants  and  animals  that  meet  specific  human  needs, 
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through  the  careful  selection  of  specific  desirable  traits,  such  as  longevity,  hardiness  and 
productivity. 

The  application  of  the  same  inherent  human  capacities  for  innovation  and  adaptive 
selection  have  created  a new  situation  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  technological 
innovations  available  in  or  in  development  in  our  present  world.  The  instances  we 
consider  here  serve  as  both  particular  instances,  with  particular  causes  for  interest  and 
concern  among  Christians,  and  general  examples.  The  development  and  dispersal  of 
highly  sophisticated  technology  in  a world  where  many  do  not  have  access  to  the  most 
basic  of  material  resources  needed  for  human  well-being  is  always  a matter  for  Christian 
consideration. 

The  new  technologies  of  genetic  manipulation  and  artificial  intelligence  are  subjects  of 
current  public  debate  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They  affect  both  the  churches  and  the 
common  good.  Christians  have  a responsibility  to  enter  in  an  informed  engagement  with 
these  matters  of  public  concern,  all  the  more  since  they  can  affect  our  perception  of  the 
human  being  as  the  image  of  God. 

Our  consultation  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  not  unanimity  among  Christians  on 
these  matters.  Our  text,  then,  presents  a variety  of  ethical  analyses,  offered  from  within 
the  Christian  heritage,  and  aimed  at  indicating  the  issues  and  concerns  that  we  find 
significant  for  ethical  reflection  on  these  matters. 

C.  Biomedical  Technology  and  Ethics 

1.  Developments  in  Genetics:  Implications  and  Options 

Many  novel  ethical  issues  have  arisen  from  recent  rapid  development  in  genetics.  Their 

ethical  assessment  is  highly  dependent  on  our  view  of  the  status  of  the  early  embryo. 

(a)  Early  Embryo 

Up  to  fourteen  days  after  conception,  an  embryo  consists  of  what  are  called  "stem  cells”, 
entities  that  are  capable  eventually  of  development  into  all  possible  types  of  tissue,  but 
which  are  not  yet  so  differentiated  to  generate  any  structures.  Is  such  an  early  embryo 
already  fully  human  or  only  potentially  so?  Christians  have  taken  two  contrasting 
positions:  a)  the  embryo  has  the  full  moral  status  of  a person  from  its  conception;  b)  the 
embryo  grows  into  human  personhood  through  developing  complexity.  Some  of  those 
taking  the  latter  view,  see  the  embryo  at  less  than  fourteen  days  as  entitled  to  ethical 
respect  but  not  yet  fully  a human  being. 

(b)  Pre-implantation  Genetic  Diagnosis  (PGD) 

Embryos  formed  in  vitro  (that  is  to  say  generated  in  the  laboratory)  are  selected  for 
implantation  into  the  womb  on  the  basis  of  certain  criteria.  The  ethical  permissibility  of 
this  procedure  clearly  depends  critically  upon  the  status  of  the  early  embryo.  Christians 
take  three  different  positions: 

(i)  PGD  is  an  acceptable  procedure  if  used  to  eliminate  embryos  who  carry  the  risk 
of  life-threatening  disease,  either  of  early  on-set  or,  perhaps,  also  development 
later  in  life; 

(ii)  Selection  is  an  ethically  unacceptable  form  of  commodification  of  the  embryo  and 
hence  of  all  human  life; 

(iii)  More  generally,  IVF  procedures  that  involve  embryo  destruction  through  non- 
implantation are  unacceptable. 

In  relation  to  option  (i),  there  is  concern  that  its  exercise  might  lead  to  unacceptable 
devaluation  of  those  who  are  born  with  the  relevant  condition. 
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(c)  Stem  Cells 

Human  embryonic  stem  cells,  which  are  capable  of  developing  into  any  kind  of  tissue, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  destruction  of  the  embryo.  For  those  who  see  the  early 
embryo  as  a human  being,  this  procedure  is  ethically  unacceptable.  They  advocate  an 
alternative  path  for  stem  cell  research.  Stem  cells  can  be  obtained  from  adult  cells  or 
from  stored  umbilical  cord  blood,  but  currently  it  is  not  known  how  to  induce  their 
development  into  all  possible  kinds  of  tissue.  When  this  can  be  done,  it  might  lead  to 
treatments  for  severe  degenerative  diseases,  such  as  Parkinson’s  disease.  Such  tissue 
would  be  compatible  with  the  person  from  whom  the  stem  cells  originated  and  there 
would,  therefore,  be  no  tissue  rejection  problems  due  to  the  introduction  of  genetically 
foreign  cells.  Such  a procedure,  if  successful,  does  not  seem  to  raise  ethical  difficulties. 

(d)  Therapeutic  Cloning 

A different  approach  to  problems  of  tissue  compatibility  would  be  to  use  the  techniques 
that  have  led  to  the  birth  of  cloned  animals  in  order  to  produce  human  embryos  that 
were  clones  of  the  intended  recipient’s  tissue.  Harvesting  stem  cells  would  result  in  the 
death  of  the  embryo  at  the  age  of  about  five  days.  The  acceptability  of  this  practice 
clearly  depends  on  the  ethical  view  taken  of  the  early  embryo.  If  it  is  already  fully 
human,  this  should  not  be  done.  If  it  is  not  fully  human,  there  seems  the  possibility  of 
use  for  serious  purposes  not  achievable  through  a non-embryonic  route. 

(e)  Reproductive  Cloning 

This  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  therapeutic  cloning  since  it  involves  the 
implantation  of  a cloned  embryo  with  the  intention  of  bringing  a human  clone  to  birth. 
Animal  experiments  show  reproductive  cloning  to  be  grossly  unsafe,  with  the  ethically 
unacceptable  prevalence  of  wastage  and  malformation.  Even  if  these  problems  could  be 
overcome,  there  remains  the  ethical  objection  that  the  determining  of  another  person’s 
entire  genetic  make-up  is  an  unacceptable  use  of  manipulative  power,  an  act  of 
instrumentalization  that  is  contrary  to  human  dignity. 

2.  Implications  for  Women  in  Particular 

The  development  and  use  of  these  new  technologies  have  particular  significance  for 
women.  The  natural  habitat  of  the  embryo  is  a woman’s  body.  Many  of  the  procedures 
we  consider  here  involve  the  utilisation  of  human  egg  cells,  which  cannot  be  extracted 
from  the  ovaries  without  invasive  and  painful  medical  intervention.  The  same  concerns 
and  dangers  of  the  commodification  of  the  embryo  also  apply  to  the  women  who  would 
provide  the  many  egg  cells  needed  for  therapeutic  cloning. 

D.  Artificial  Intelligence 

At  various  times  throughout  history,  the  latest  technology  has  been  used  to  explain  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind.  The  mechanical  clock  and  the  telephone  exchange  were 
once  used  as  metaphors  for  the  human  reasoning  process.  Today  the  computer,  a 
programmable  general-purpose  machine,  plays  this  role.  Following  the  computer 
metaphor,  the  brain  is  said  to  be  a machine  made  of  meat.  Human  consciousness  is 
said  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  activity  of  our  nerve  cells.  It  is  said  that  we  are 
“programmed"  to  do  this  or  that,  and  that  when  we  learn  something,  we  are 
“programming”  our  brains. 

The  currency  of  these  metaphors,  together  with  the  recent  progress  in  Al  research, 
raises  concerns  that 

1.  Humans  will  be  seen  as  nothing  more  than  information-processing  machines  and 
thereby  lose  the  respect  and  dignity  due  to  human  persons; 

2.  Human  skills  will  be  replaced  by  programmable  learning  machines; 
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3.  Automated  decision-making  technology  will  put  sensitive  human  situations 
beyond  effective  human  control; 

4.  The  sheer  complexity  of  computer-controlled  systems  can  obscure  the 
accountability  of  safety-critical  systems;  and 

5.  Ethically  responsible  decisions  will  be  delegated  to  computer-controlled  systems. 

While  the  metaphors  of  human  beings  as  nothing  more  than  information-processing 
machines  may  be  useful  in  a limited  technical  sense,  they  do  not  address  the  richness  of 
the  human  condition  and  experience,  which  is  manifest  through  specific  cultural  and 
social  contexts.  The  human  person  is  based  on  a network  of  relationships  that  is 
constituted  through  provisional,  embodied,  contingent,  meaning-producing  interactions 
with  significant  others.  The  human  relationship  with  the  Other  who  is  God  also  has  these 
characteristics. 

The  potential  for  sin  is  found  within  the  bounded,  contingent  and  provisional  condition  of 
being  human.  God’s  salvation  is  an  embodied  event  of  human  solidarity  that  denies  a 
dualistic  separation  between  the  body  and  information. 

The  techno-gnostic  vision  of  Al  widely  articulated  through  popular  science  fiction 
narratives  ends  either  with  idolatry  (that  ultimately  we  are  obliged  to  serve  the  machines 
we  have  created)  or  hubris  (that  we  find  false  salvation  through  our  own  heroic 
achievements).  By  contrast,  the  human  capacity  for  love  and  selflessness  will  continue 
to  offer  a lively  counter  witness  to  the  techno-gnostic  eschatology. 

E.  Technology  and  Living  Out  the  Image  of  God  in  Koinonia 

Human  dignity  is  grounded  in  the  Image  of  God  and  in  God’s  desire  for  the  flourishing  of 
each  individual  and  each  community  in  the  context  of  the  koinonia  of  all  humankind  with 
the  entire  creation  and  with  God.  The  protection  and  nurturing  of  human  dignity  is  a 
criterion  for  the  assessment  of  new  technologies. 

The  development  of  the  new  technologies  we  have  considered  speak  of  the 
human  desire  to  end  suffering  and  to  amplify  opportunities  for  human  life.  These 
impulses  are  a positive  dimension  of  human  creativity  and  compassion.  Yet,  not 
all  progress  is  good  nor  is  an  endless  amount  of  progress  in  human  well-being 
possible.  We  are  aided  in  a wise  assessment  of  our  possibilities  by  recollection 
of  our  status  as  creatures  of  a loving  God,  who  is  present  to  us  in  our  progress 
and  in  our  limits  and  limitations. 

Koinonia  is  impacted  significantly  by  the  technologies  we  choose  and  use.  The 
web  of  human  relationships  and  the  connections  of  the  human  community  to  its 
earthly  environment  can  be  changed  by  the  introduction  of  new  technologies  in 
ways  that  are  not  always  foreseeable.  The  development  of  sophisticated 
technologies  in  some  parts  of  the  world  and  their  introduction  or  non-introduction 
into  other  locations  have  major  consequences  for  the  fabric  of  human 
relationships.  In  some  communities  new  technologies  create  new  opportunities 
to  enter  competitively  into  the  market  of  world  exchange.  In  other  communities 
new  opportunities  lead  to  disintegration  of  coherent  society  and  fragmentation  of 
human  life.  Questions  of  who  decides  and  on  what  basis  decisions  are  made  in 
the  evolution  of  particular  communities  are  of  great  importance. 

In  considering  new  technologies  we  need  to  discern  who  will  have  access  to  each  new 
technology.  Who  will  benefit  from  its  manufacture,  distribution  and  use?  Is 
experimentation  only  carried  out  among  those  who  have  given  their  free  and  informed 
consent  or  have  communities,  families  and  individuals,  made  desperate  by  social 
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circumstances  and  the  stresses  of  illness  or  economic  limitations,  been  inadequately 
protected  from  exploitation?  How  are  the  needs  of  perhaps  a small  number  for 
sophisticated  and  expensive  technologies  to  be  weighed  against  the  needs  of  many  for 
basic  health  care? 

Patents  and  the  protection  of  intellectual  property  present  a particular  area  of  concern. 
Patents  offer  protected  utilisation  of  discoveries  for  a limited  period.  This  is  in  return  for 
disclosure  of  information.  We  believe  that  it  should  also  require  commitment  to 
humanitarian  access  to  the  resources  made  available.  In  addition  to  this,  the  patenting 
of  sequences  of  the  human  genome  is  highly  questionable. 

Technology  exists  within  the  koinonia  of  human  societies  and  not  separate  from  it. 
Decisions  about  the  use  of  specific  technologies  must  be  made  keeping  in  view  the 
nurture  of  the  individual  and  the  living  human  community.  We  are  called  to  be  not  only 
enterprising  and  productive  in  our  use  of  technology  and  creativity,  but  also  attentive  to 
the  needs  of  others. 

VI.  Conclusion 

Within  the  good  creation  made  by  God,  human  beings  are  called  to  live  as  bearers  of 
the  image  of  God.  Christians  affirm  that,  despite  distortions  of  that  image  due  to  human 
sin,  God's  will  will  prevail  and  God's  plan  realised  to  gather  up  all  things  into  Christ.  This 
is  the  basis  of  our  hope  and  the  source  of  our  engagement.  On  this  basis  we  are  able  to 
respond  to  the  challenged  posed  by  injustice,  poverty  and  other  forms  of  broken 
community,  and  to  the  different  but  no  less  real  challenges  posed  by  new  biomedical 
technologies  and  artificial  intelligence  research.  While  we  have  not  always  agreed  on 
the  specific  strategies  to  follow  in  addressing  these  challenges,  we  have  found 
ourselves  united  in  the  commitment  to  witness  to  God's  will  for  healing  and  wholeness. 

In  the  face  of  threatened  human  dignity  and  in  the  midst  of  a broken  world,  we 
Christians  are  called  to  work  for  justice  and  reconciliation  in  the  spirit  of  the  kenotic 
image  of  God  personified  in  Christ.  We  should  not  aim  at  improving  our  own  situation 
and  prospects,  but  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  who,  on  the  eve  of  his  passion  and 
death,  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples  and  gave  them  the  new  commandment  of  love: 
“As  I have  loved,  so  you  must  love  one  another”  (John  19:34).  Indeed,  “there  is  no 
greater  love  than  to  give  one’s  life  for  one’s  friends”  (John  15:14). 

To  live  truly  in  the  Image  of  God,  as  Christ  did,  and  to  witness  faithfully  to  the  good  news 
it  contains  for  the  world,  could  be  summarised  as  follows: 

Never  give  up  on  the  worth  and  dignity  of  any  person; 

Never  accept  broken  relationships  or  community; 

Never  give  up  hope. 
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APPENDIX  VI 


REPORT  FROM  THE  STRASBOURG  CONSULTATION 
ON 

ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS 

3- 10  June  2002 


The  Scriptures  as  Witness 

As  Christians  we  consider  the  Scriptures  to  bear  witness  to  the  divine  revelation.  Christ 
Jesus,  the  living  Word  of  God,  who  proclaims  and  brings  about  the  reign  of  God  by  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  heart  of  the  Scriptures.  He  proclaims  and  embodies  the 
Gospel  of  our  salvation,  he  is  the  true  witness.  He  himself  is  the  very  Gospel  through  his 
life  and  teaching. 

In  a special  way,  the  Scriptures  point  to  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  Just  as  God 
entrusts  himself  to  humankind  in  the  incarnation,  humbling  himself  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  (Phil  2 .5-11),  so  in  the  Scriptures  he  is  revealed  in  human  words,  vulnerable  to 
the  historical  contingency,  poverty  and  brokenness  of  humanity.  The  Word  of  God 
through  the  limited  space  of  a text  rises  again  in  unlimited  daily  contexts  to  give  life  to  an 
infinite  number  of  readers  in  every  time  and  culture. 

The  affirmation  of  our  faith  - Jesus  Christ  is  the  heart  of  the  Scriptures  - does  not 
undermine  the  richness,  particularity,  and  context  of  any  passage  and  does  not 
foreclose  diverse  readings. 

The  words  of  the  Scriptures  represent  a polyphonic,  sometimes  even  conflictual  witness 
potent  with  meaning,  offering,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a wide  range  of 
interpretations,  which  may  open  up  new  insights  within  a single  text. 

The  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  which  remains  always  in  front  of  us  and  never  within  our 
grasp,  calls  for  its  eschatological  fulfilment.  Until  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Scriptures  are  open  to  a variety  of  possible  interpretations;  the  reign  of  God  is  active  in 
our  present  situations  and  the  texts  of  the  Scriptures  remain  open  to  further 
interpretation. 

Frameworks  of  Interpretation 

Whenever  we  come  to  read  the  Scriptures,  we  come  from  somewhere.  Already  in  place 
are  certain  frames  of  reference,  traditions  we  have  inherited,  understandings  which  have 
already  formed  us.  As  members  of  the  churches  and  as  citizens  of  the  world,  we  stand 
in  particular  places.  So,  we  bring  to  our  reading  the  inheritance  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
gifts  of  our  particular  traditions,  the  experiences  of  the  communities  in  which  we  worship 
and  of  the  cultures  and  contexts  in  which  we  live  and  work.  All  these  things,  with  which 
we  come,  may  serve  to  open  our  eyes  as  we  read.  They  set  the  frame  for  our  reading, 
offering  possibilities  for  interpretation.  At  their  best,  they  enable  us  to  respond  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  may  also  be  that  these  frameworks  are  themselves  challenged,  as  we  read  and  as  the 
Scriptures  renew  and  deepen  faith.  Most  of  all,  we  trust  that  it  is  through  prayer,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  open  the  Scriptures  for  us,  so  that  we 
may  receive  the  gifts  of  God’s  Word.  For  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  brings  us  into  the 
presence  of  Christ  and  who  guides  us  into  all  truth. 

There  are  a number  of  these  frameworks  which  are  common  to  all  Christians  and  which 
surround  all  of  us  as  we  prepare  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
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For  many,  the  primary  framework  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  liturgical 
or  worshipping  community.  The  Scriptures  are  read  within  the  context  of  worship,  with 
particular  passages  set  for  the  day,  and  placed  alongside  one  another  - according  to  the 
patterns  of  lectionary,  season  and  calendar.  We  also  learn  to  understand  the  Scriptures 
within  the  wider  worshipping  life  of  the  Church;  as  the  faith  is  passed  on  to  us,  as  we 
see  it  expressed  in  church  art,  as  we  join  in  the  life  of  prayer  and  meditation,  as  we  read 
the  Scriptures  in  small  groups  or  alone,  as  we  sing  hymns  and  songs,  and  as  we 
discover  the  lives  and  the  words  of  holy  men  and  women. 

The  canon  of  Scriptures  itself  already  provides  a framework  within  which  particular  texts 
are  read.  Different  church  traditions  may  have  slightly  different  received  versions  of  the 
canon,  but  the  conviction  is  shared  that  Scriptures  interprets  itself. 

Another  framework  for  Christian  interpretation  is  found  in  the  Gospel,  or  in  the  basic 
insights  of  the  church,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  For  many,  this 
is  the  natural  horizon  within  which  the  texts  are  always  read  and  received.  For  example, 
St.  Maximus  the  Confessor  says  that  the  “Mystery  of  Christ”  is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  this  is  the  mystery  of  the  triune  God’s  eternal  love  for  human  beings, 
and  that  it  includes  the  act  of  creation,  the  act  of  redemption  and  the  eschatological 
dimension  of  fulfilment. 

Some  churches  will  stress  the  importance  of  the  definitions  of  the  various  Ecumenical 
Councils  as  guidelines,  according  to  which  the  Trinitarian-Christological  framework  is 
made  concrete  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Other  churches,  while  accepting 
the  theology  of  the  councils,  do  not  accept  their  authority  as  a pre-established  guide  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  traditions  of  reading  passed  on  to  us,  the  'mind  of  the  Church'  provide  a further 
framework  for  understanding.  We  recognise  that  we  never  read  alone,  that  some  have 
read  before  us  and  others  read  alongside  us.  We  take  seriously  the  work  and  insights  of 
our  various  confessions  and  traditions  and  value  what  they  offer.  We  also  look  for 
insights  from  artists  and  poets,  and  from  any  - young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  powerful  or 
vulnerable  - who  share  with  us  in  the  task  of  understanding.  No  reading  is  ex  nihilo  and 
no  reader  is  alone  in  the  task  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  We  do  not  read  as 
individuals,  but  as  those  who  belong  to  communities  and  who  have  a responsibility  to 
listen  (albeit  with  properly  critical  ears)  to  the  wisdom  already  received. 

There  is  an  increasing  sense  that  the  heritage  of  Scriptural  interpretation  across  our 
church  traditions  and  across  the  centuries  is  now  a shared  heritage  and  provides  a 
further  common  framework  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  read.  This  shared  heritage 
includes  the  critical  exegetical  work  of  scholars,  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  is  striking 
that  the  now  well  established  conventions  of  historical  criticism  seem  to  be  used  within 
all  traditions,  but  that  they  are  invariably  used  alongside  or  as  a preparation  for  a wide 
variety  of  methods,  from  those  used  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church  to  the  most  recent 
linguistic  and  literary  methods.  A wide  and  generous  ecumenical  sharing  of  methods 
and  styles  of  reading  potentially  offers  all  Christians  a wealth  of  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  All  these  approaches  come  bearing  with  them  certain  pre- 
understandings,  but  held  together,  they  provide  for  a balanced  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  that  the  context  in  which  we  live  is  also  something 
which  provides  the  framework  within  which  we  read.  Here  we  recognise  that  we  read 
from  different  places,  not  only  with  shared  traditions  and  faith,  but  also  with  widely 
varying  experiences  and  concerns.  Understanding  of  our  own  immediate  context  will 
allow  for  a deeper  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
contemporary  world  is  made  known  to  us.  We  all  read  from  a particular  context,  and  in 
this  particularity  we  will  be  different  from  others  who  read  the  same  text.  But  since,  by 
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the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Gospel  touches  humankind  as  one,  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  will  touch  the  universal  human  in  each  of  us  in  a particular  context.  Also,  as 
we  share  our  contextual  readings  with  one  another,  they  form  part  of  a sharing  of  insight 
and  wisdom  across  the  world. 

Any  individual  church  tradition  on  its  own  (or  any  isolated,  individual  reader)  may  run  the 
risk  of  “muffling  the  Word  of  God”  by  attending  only  to  its  own  specific  ecclesial 
inheritance  and  practice.  Churches  might  develop  a wider,  balancing  strategy,  offering 
believers  a broad  access  to  the  Scriptures  through  the  critical  affirmation  of  these  many 
frameworks.  Furthermore,  all  who  interpret  the  Scriptures  within  the  life  of  the  Church, 
pray  continually  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  the  work  of  discernment  may 
continue  as  God  wills.  The  Holy  Spirit  remains  with  the  community  of  believers  to  guide 
us  into  all  truth  and  to  declare  to  us  the  things  that  are  yet  to  come.  The  frameworks  with 
which  we  come  to  read  do  not  themselves  determine  what  the  Scriptures  may  reveal  to 
us  of  God’s  word,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  They  are  windows  to  show  us  the  light,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God  may  always  show  us  something  new,  deeper  or  as  yet  hidden  from  our 
eyes. 

Criteria  for  Interpretation 

All  Christians  acknowledge  that  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Scriptures  are 
the  fruit  of  the  apostolic  witness  to  Jesus  Christ. 

As  a group  of  Christians  from  different  confessions,  we  agree  that  in  assessing  scriptural 
interpretation  the  following  points  can  be  considered  as  criteria  for  an  authentic 
understanding  of  the  saving  words  of  God.  A “criterion”  could  be  defined  as  a mark  by 
which  something  is  known  or  identified,  and  also  a mark  which  makes  it  possible  to 
distinguish  between  fruitful  and  unfruitful  interpretations. 

1 . We  judge  our  listening  to  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  always  by  the  Gospel. 

2.  We  test  any  reading  by  its  coherence  with  all  of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  Our  readings  are  guided  by  the  needs  of  the  faithful,  so  that  their  lives  may  be 
enhanced  in  their  particular  context.  We  read  with  the  needs  of  particular  people  in 
mind  and  within  our  local  and  global  contexts. 

4.  An  interpretation  is  accountable  to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  community  both  past 
and  present. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  opens  the  Scriptures  to  us  as  we  read  prayerfully 
and  with  humility. 

6.  The  eschatological  dimension  of  interpretation  indicates  that  the  Holy  Spirit  renews 
interpretations  from  the  past  and  teaches  new  things  to  the  churches  until  God’s 
will  is  fully  accomplished. 

We  accept  the  benefit  of  the  different  methods  of  modern  exegesis,  when  used  with 
intellectual  honesty  for  the  sake  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  and  a more  genuine 
understanding  of  the  mystery  of  faith  (1  Timothy  3:16).  For  example: 

° We  work  hard  to  discover  all  we  can  about  the  situation  in  which  the  text  was  first 
written,  about  the  author  of  the  text  and  its  first  readers  or  hearers.  But,  though  these 
historical  studies  often  prove  significant  and  illuminating,  we  do  not  give  these 
primary  situations  a necessary  priority  over  other  possible  readings. 

° We  give  attention  to  the  literary  form  of  the  text,  to  its  language,  structure  and  style. 

0 We  believe  that  there  is  a place  for  a “hermeneutic  of  suspicion”  which  may  include, 
among  other  things,  entering  into  dialogue  with  the  text,  questioning  the  narrator’s 
or  author’s  point  of  view,  and  reading  the  text  from  ‘the  other  side’  in  order  to 
retrieve  the  untold  story. 
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In  every  confession  there  are  patterns  of  accountability  and  authority  which  set  the 
boundaries  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  interpretations.  While  the  ways  of  judging 
faithful  readings  vary,  it  remains  true  that  all  our  churches  consider  it  necessary  and 
possible  to  say  which  readings  are  unfaithful  and  that  we  have,  by  tradition,  our  own 
particular  ways  of  doing  this. 

But,  as  has  already  been  emphasised,  it  is  not  that  the  number  of  scriptural 
interpretations  has  a limit.  Rather,  the  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  are  limited  by 
close  attention  to  the  complexity  of  the  text  and  faithful  response  to  the  Christ-given  task 
of  proclaiming  the  saving  simple  message  of  God’s  grace. 

Throughout  the  centuries  up  to  the  present  day,  church  traditions  have  sometimes  used 
the  Scriptures  to  support  oppressive  violence  and  destruction  of  human  beings,  cultures, 
and  languages.  We  remain  humble  in  the  face  of  a question  which  we  cannot  answer: 
how  is  it  that  faithful  exegesis  and  interpretations  can  in  fact  lead  into  unfaithfulness  to 
the  Gospel  or  to  diametrically  opposed  church  practices?  Thus,  we  conclude  that  the 
true  marks  of  authentic  reading  of  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  found  in  criteria  of  human 
devising,  but  in  faithfulness  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

We  believe  that  reading  the  Scriptures  is  more  like  an  art  than  a science.  It  requires  gifts 
of  prayer  and  creativity  even  more  than  skills  and  technique.  We  believe  and  trust  that 
any  Christian  community  and  any  person,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  be  a faithful  and 
perceptive  reader.  If  we  keep  on  reading,  God  will  open  to  us  the  Scriptures. 

Challenges  and  New  Readings 

“Let  anyone  who  has  an  ear  listen  to  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  to  the  churches”  (Rev  2:7). 
The  living  word  of  God  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  corrects  and  judges  false 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures.  “Indeed,  the  Word  of  God  is  living  and  active,  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  until  it  divides  soul  from  spirit,  joins  from  marrow,  it 
is  able  to  judge  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart  (Heb  4:2).  The  Spirit  works  in 
many  ways,  to  encourage  in  us  both  true  belief  and  good  practice.  This  includes  the 
mediation  of  rigorous  exegesis  and  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  in  embodied 
love  for  the  neighbour  in  need  as  grasped  in  Jesus’  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

A few  examples  from  the  past  and  the  present  might  illustrate  how  the  Spirit  works  to 
enable  us  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  in  new  and  challenging  ways.  The  following 
examples  underline  the  vital  role  of  ecumenical  fellowship  in  the  process  of  discernment: 

° The  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  spoke  prophetically  when  it  declared  that 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  had  misinterpreted  the  Scriptures  when  using  them  to 
justify  Apartheid. 

° The  small  Confessing  church  in  Germany  in  the  1930s  was  sustained  in  its 
courageous  reading  of  Scriptures  by  the  wider  community  of  the  churches. 

° In  our  various  political,  cultural  and  social  situations,  reading  together  within  an 
ecumenical  fellowship  such  texts  as  Romans  13  and  Revelation  13,  may  help  us  all 
to  know  how  to  speak  and  to  act  - whether,  for  example,  to  advocate  pragmatic 
restraint  or  to  call  for  radical  transformation. 

Our  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  is  always  challenged  by  the  poor  and  the 
marginalised.  They  help  us  to  understand  that  Christ  is  present  in  the  poor,  and  that  as 
Christians  we  have  to  become  the  poor  (Luke  6:20)  for  whom  he  came  (Luke  4:18-19). 
The  readiness  of  those  in  desperate  need  to  accept  the  Gospel  of  salvation  and  to  live 
their  lives  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  is  a clear  example  of  our  universal  human  need  for  God 
who  saves.  The  message  of  God’s  love  to  humankind,  manifested  in  Christ’s  creative 
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and  redemptive  acts,  fills  the  poor  with  hope  of  the  Gospel  and  helps  them  to  cope  with 
the  challenges  they  have  to  face  today  and  to  search  for  the  authentic  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  concrete  historical  situations. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  inculturation  has  been 
both  a necessary  part  of  the  Church’s  proclamation  and  part  of  the  actual  reception  of 
the  Gospel.  We  celebrate  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  over  the  centuries,  seen  in 
the  event  of  Pentecost,  that  vernacular  expression,  proclamation,  and  reception  of  the 
word  of  God  are  a gift  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  We  are  called  by  the  Spirit  to  “test 
everything  and  hold  to  what  is  good”  (1  Thess  5:21),  both  in  terms  of  interpretations  in 
general  and  in  terms  of  the  cultural  elements  which  are  a vital  part  of  communication  in 
any  culture.  The  participation  in  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  means  that  the 
dynamics  of  inculturation  must  be  taken  seriously. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  our  confessional  hermeneutics,  reflected  even  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  affect  the  readers  in  our  congregations.  We  are  called,  within  our  church 
traditions,  to  foster  both  ecumenical  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  faithful  readings  of 
the  Scriptures  in  an  ecumenical  context.  We  hinder  ordinary  readers  if  we  insist  that  our 
individual  cultures  are  equal  to  the  Gospel.  We  feel  that  further  investigation  should  be 
done  in  the  area  of  hermeneutics  and  inculturation. 

Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 

Many  indications  have  already  been  given  of  the  substantial  and  important  progress 
made  in  the  area  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics.  We  have  been  able  to  recognise,  affirm 
and  share  both  common  frameworks  for  the  work  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  as  well 
as  some  common  criteria  forjudging  the  authenticity  of  readings.  We  have  been  able  to 
celebrate  our  growing  sense  that  the  hermeneutical  treasures  of  each  tradition  belong  to 
all.  There  is  still  much  to  do,  but  we  can  affirm  that  we  have  reached  a place  where 
together  we  can  stand  and  look  forward  to  the  promised  gift  of  God  to  'know  fully  even 
as  we  are  known'.  What  we  have  received  encourages  us  to  continue  in  seeking  to 
develop  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics. 

Belonging  to  the  ecumenical  community  of  the  churches  is  a gift,  which  offers  us  greater 
discernment  as  together  we  read  the  Scriptures  and  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  learn  from  one  another,  both  by  interpreting  particular  texts  and  by  sharing 
traditions  and  methods  of  reading  (e.g.  patristic  approaches,  historical  criticism, 
contextual  reading,  post-colonial  reading,  and  many  others).  Within  the  wider 
ecumenical  community,  our  own  contemporary  readings  and  the  readings  of  the  past 
may  be  tested  and  judged.  Though  we  might  be  wary  of  declaring  the  readings  of  others 
either  as  “right”  or  “wrong”,  sometimes  we  may  hear  or  speak  prophetic  words  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  sometimes  we  may  receive  from  others  insights  which  challenge  our 
well  established  and  familiar  readings.  For  example,  some  Christians,  rooted  in  western 
traditions,  have  learned  again  an  Orthodox  reading  of  the  creation  stories  and  this 
cosmological  dimension  has  drawn  them  to  more  positive  theologies  both  of  humankind 
and  of  creation. 

We  can  share  our  different  readings  across  our  different  traditions,  but  there  is  also  light 
and  truth  which  none  of  us  can  find  alone.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  is  not  only  about 
sharing  either  a glorious  or  a tragic  diversity,  but  is  also  about  developing  a sense  of 
mutual  accountability  between  and  among  our  communities  of  readers  in  the  Church. 
For  example,  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  Christians  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  Scriptures  interpreted  by  those  from  other  traditions.  During  Lent, 
many  Christians  take  part  in  ecumenical  Bible  studies  or  house  groups  in  which  they 
may  share  and  exchange  insights  and  experiences  from  beyond  their  own  confession  or 
local  church.  Increasingly  preparation  for  serving  the  Church  in  ministry  is  undertaken  in 
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an  ecumenical  context,  so  that  future  preachers  and  scholars  learn  their  craft  in  an 
ecumenical  setting. 

We  recognise  that  our  different  confessional  or  church  traditions,  as  well  as  our  different 
traditions  of  culture  and  language,  are  the  locations  in  which  God  touches  the  universal 
human  in  us  all.  But,  more  and  more,  we  are  learning  to  see  these  locations  not  as 
isolated  places  from  which  to  take  our  stand,  but  as  places  from  which  to  journey 
towards  others.  We  have  an  important  opportunity,  in  these  days,  to  embrace  the 
ecumenical  nature  of  our  life  together  in  the  world.  In  times  of  increasing  religious 
plurality  and  syncretism  we  also  face  rising  religious  fundamentalism.  A Christian 
ecumenical  hermeneutics  may  help  to  find  a way  between  these  dangers,  avoiding  that 
kind  of  pluralism  in  which  the  Gospel  vanishes  and  a fundamentalism  which  thinks  the 
Gospel  is  not  in  need  of  any  further  interpretation.  As  Christians  we  have  a responsibility 
to  serve  our  neighbours  by  pointing  to  the  saving  and  reconciling  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  our  scriptural  interpretation.  Together  we  can  display  the  peaceful  kingdom,  where 
“no  one  will  hurt  or  destroy  on  all  God’s  holy  mountain;  for  the  earth  will  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea”  (Is  1 1 :9). 

Questions  remain: 

1.  What  will  be  the  implications  of  the  reception  of  the  consensus  reached  at 
Montreal  concerning  our  common  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Scriptures,  Tradition,  churches,  and  traditions?  What  kind  of  magisterium  or  patterns  of 
church  authority  and  nurture  does  this  eventually  imply?  Could  it  be  an  ecumenical  one, 
as  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  suggests? 

2.  It  remains  true  that  different  church  traditions  articulate  different  theological 
readings  based  on  common  exegetical  work.  Even  when  agreement  is  achieved,  it  is  not 
always  fully  received  by  the  churches.  These  ecumenical  difficulties  must  be  worked 
through,  as  our  common  beginning  with  the  Scriptures  is  the  important  key  to  our 
common  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  Today  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  question:  How  should 
current  exegetical  methods  relate  to  or  join  with  the  theological  traditions  of  our 
churches?  Should  we  conclude  that  we  are  not  as  grounded  in  Scriptures  as  we  might 
think,  or  that  a tradition  is  sometimes  “stronger”  than  Scriptures? 

3.  At  Strasbourg,  the  language  of  confessional  "hermeneutical  keys"  did  not 
dominate  our  discussions,  although  the  traditional  confessional  differences  were  often  in 
the  background.  We  were  aware  that  for  many  these  are  still  significant,  and  that  in 
particular  discussions  they  might  emerge  much  more  strongly.  But,  does  the  language  of 
“confessional  keys”  provide  any  longer  a helpful  metaphor  for  ecumenical  hermeneutics, 
and  if  so,  does  the  question  of  traditional  keys  remain  open? 
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APPENDIX  VII 


Peace,  Justice  and  Reconciliation: 

Proposal  for  a process  of  theological  study  and  reflection 


Background 

20th  century’s  ecumenical  movement  took  its  shape  in  the  backdrop  of  war  and 
violence.  Some  major  events  which  had  formative  and  lasting  influence  were:  the 
Universal  Christian  Conference  on  Life  and  Work  in  Stockholm  in  1925  and  the  Oxford 
Conference  on  Church,  Community  and  State  in  1937,  both  responding  to  the 
challenges  posed  by  the  First  World  War;  the  first  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Amsterdam  in  1948  addressing  the  challenges  posed  by  the  Second 
World  War;  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  in  Geneva  in  1966 
responding  to  the  challenges  of  a divided  world  in  a Cold  War  era;  and  the  Programme 
to  Combat  Racism  that  brought  the  churches  together  to  join  the  struggle  to  dismantle 
the  apartheid  regime  in  South  Africa. 

However,  the  task  of  affirming  and  building  peace  in  a divided  and  violent  world  has 
failed  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  expression  in  the  pursuit  of  seeking  greater 
expressions  of  Christian  unity.  Churches  have  always  stood  apart  and  continue  to  do 
so  on  issues  of  war  and  peace,  exposing  the  complexity  of  considerations  that 
churches  have  to  make  in  such  situations. 

Meanwhile,  the  phenomenon  of  violence  itself  has  become  increasingly  complex  in  the 
21st  century,  presenting  fresh  challenges  as  well  as  new  opportunities  for  the  churches 
to  find  themselves  together  again.  The  persistence  of  a widening  gap  between  the 
powerful  and  the  powerless  and  the  rich  and  the  poor  resulting  in  numerous  civil  wars 
and  violent  conflicts  for  power,  wealth  and  resources  on  one  hand,  and  for  identities 
and  justice  on  the  other;  terrorism,  war  on  terrorism,  and  now  the  pursuit  of  pre- 
emptive wars,  the  renewed  accent  on  military  security  and  arms  race,  the  glorification 
of  violence  and  destructive  power  by  the  media  and  the  entertainment  industry;  the 
further  solidification  of  forms  of  structural  violence  that  are  more  brutal  than  direct 
physical  violence;  economic  globalisation  and  the  consequent  exclusion  and 
dehumanisation  of  the  poor  and  the  powerless;  the  rise  of  religious  fundamentalism 
and  the  consequent  religious  intolerance  and  the  reinforcement  of  structures  and 
cultures  of  domination  and  discrimination  such  as  racism,  casteism,  patriarchy,  etc.; 
and  the  increasing  legitimisation  of  both  implicit  and  explicit  violence  against  the  poor 
and  the  powerless  are  the  features  that  compel  us  to  infer  that  we  indeed  live  in  a 
world  pervaded  by  a culture  of  violence. 

In  a world  where  these  and  many  other  blatant  assaults  on  life  are  constantly  made 
and  legitimised,  where  the  powerful  exercise  their  power  in  total  disregard  for  the  rights 
and  lives  of  the  powerless,  this  reality  of  violence  challenges  the  churches  to  take  a 
firm  stand  in  defence  of  justice  and  life  for  all.  If  upholding  the  sanctity  of  life  is  central 
to  the  affirmation  of  Christian  faith,  then  the  vocation  of  seeking  peace  with  justice 
becomes  an  inevitable  task  of  the  church.  Is  it  possible  then  to  view  confession  of 
peace  as  a new  rallying  point  for  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  21st  century? 

The  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence:  Churches  seeking  Reconciliation  and  Peace 
2001-2010  launched  in  2001  presents  itself  as  a timely  ecumenical  instrument. 
Recognising  the  influence  of  a variety  of  historical  and  existential  factors  on  the 
churches’  mixed  response  in  situations  of  violence,  the  churches  meeting  in  Harare  in 
1998  for  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  gave  a call  to  one 
another  to  work  together  during  the  Decade  to  overcome  the  spirit,  logic  and  practice 
of  violence  through  a process  of  repentance  for  complicity  in  violence  and  a creative 
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engagement  with  the  world  to  find  alternatives.  The  papal  encyclical  Pacem  en  Terres 
and  subsequent  statements  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Pope  John  Paul  II  too  call  to  work 
towards  building  a culture  of  peace.  These  mark  a significant  shift  in  emphasis  from 
engagement  in  analysis  of  violence  to  an  active  pursuit  of  the  resources  and 
possibilities  of  peace  with  justice. 

A well  co-ordinated  process  of  theological  reflection,  therefore,  has  always  been  seen 
as  crucial  for  the  churches  to  reflect  on  their  positions,  attitudes  and  approaches,  both 
positive  and  negative,  to  violence  and  peace,  and  to  be  inspired  to  discover  new 
theological  bases  for  the  pursuit  of  peace,  justice  and  reconciliation,  drawing  from  the 
wellsprings  of  scripture,  church  history  and  experience.  Such  a theological  pursuit  in 
response  to  a major  ethical  challenge  of  our  time  has  the  potential  to  rejuvenate  the 
ecumenical  movement,  to  open  new  possibilities  for  greater  expressions  of  Christian 
unity  and  to  discover  afresh  the  meaning  of  being  church  in  a violent  world. 

Purpose  of  the  study 

Theological  reflection  on  violence  and  non-violence  along  these  lines  began  at  a 
consultation  in  Boston  in  April  1998  and  then  more  intentionally  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 
in  November  1999.  Following  the  global  launch  of  the  DOV  in  February  2001,  the 
WCC,  in  an  effort  to  give  shape  to  its  work  and  methodology  on  the  DOV,  planned  to 
focus  on  four  themes.  These  are:  the  spirit  and  logic  of  violence;  Use  and  abuse  of 
power;  Issues  of  justice;  and  Religious  identity  and  plurality.  Meanwhile  the  events 
following  the  September  1 1 , 2001  have  also  brought  some  new  challenges  and  these 
continue  to  dominate  WCC  discussions  within  the  context  of  the  DOV. 

A small  representative  group  of  theologians  met  together  in  Geneva  in  June  2002  in  an 
effort  to  synthesise  this  rich  variety  of  concerns  and  insights  gathered  during  the 
preparatory  phase,  and  identified  certain  themes  and  worked  out  a specific  time-bound 
plan  of  action  for  the  next  four  years.  Later  in  2002,  it  was  felt  appropriate  to  pursue 
these  plans  within  the  context  of  the  wider  ecumenical  debate  and  hence  this  task  has 
now  become  a part  of  the  Faith  and  Order.  With  the  approval  of  the  themes  and 
methodology  of  the  study  process  by  the  Officers  of  the  Commission  in  Cartigny  in 
January  2003,  this  group  was  enlarged  with  some  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order’s 
Plenary  Commission.  This  enlarged  group1  met  again  in  Cartigny  in  April  2003  and 
further  developed  the  following  outline  taking  into  account  the  ongoing  work  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission.  This  document,  therefore,  is  only  a proposal  that 
unpacks  the  themes  with  a view  to  initiate  a process  of  theological  reflection  that  is 
expected  to  be  ongoing  and  open  for  new  themes  and  dimensions. 

The  purpose  of  this  process  of  study  and  reflection  is: 

to  stimulate  biblical  and  theological  reflection  on  the  spirit,  logic  and  practice  of 
violence; 

to  facilitate  exchange  of  insights  and  experiences  across  churches  and  regions  in 
an  effort  to  foster  bonds  of  partnership  for  peace  and  justice; 
to  interact  with  the  questions  and  challenges  of  churches  in  specific  situations  and 
to  interpret  the  responses  theologically; 

to  interpret  and  challenge  the  responses  of  the  churches  during  the  work  of  the 
council  on  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence;  and 

to  assist  the  churches  with  biblical,  theological  reflections  and  liturgical  resources. 

Theme  and  sub-themes 

The  five  themes  that  this  document  elaborates  propose  five  challenges  under  the 
overarching  theme  - Theological  study  and  reflection  on  peace,  justice  and 


Names  of  the  members  of  the  Core  Group  are  found  at  the  end  of  this  document. 
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reconciliation:  i)  Repentance  for  complicity  and  apathy  in  resistance,  ii)  Affirming 
human  dignity,  human  rights  and  integrity  of  creation,  iii)  Realising  mutuality  and 
interdependence 4 iv)  Interrogating  and  redefining  power,  and  v)  Walking  in  the  way  of 
peace,  justice  and  reconciliation.  Affirming  that  the  Decade  is  not  about  studying  the 
phenomenon  of  violence  but  about  overcoming  violence  through  concrete  actions,  and 
taking  into  account  some  of  the  outstanding  theological  constraints  and  hesitations  in 
the  churches’  commitment  to  peace,  it  phrased  the  themes  as  challenges  and 
proposed  a methodology  that  would  enable  inter-active  processes  of  reflection  with 
substantial  inter-disciplinary,  contextual  and  experiential  input. 

The  first  of  these  five  themes  is  about  repentance  for  complicity  which  has  always 
been  held  as  an  important  starting  point  in  the  churches  journey  to  overcome  violence. 
The  next  three  themes  are  possible  ways  by  which  churches  can  offer  alternatives  to 
the  logic  and  practice  of  violence.  The  last  theme  points  towards  specific  implications 
for  the  churches  resulting  from  the  overcoming  of  violence  . These  themes  overlap 
with  each  other  and  also  have  the  capacity  to  raise  new  themes  and  questions,  also 
complement  DOV’s  four  thematic  foci  ( i)  the  spirit  and  logic  of  violence,  ii)  the  use, 
misuse  and  abuse  of  power,  iii)  the  issues  of  justice,  and  iv)  religious  identity  and 
plurality). 

The  Core  Group  meeting  proposed  a methodology  that  creates  spaces  for  sharing  and 
dialogue  for  all  those  who  are  committed  to  the  call  to  overcome  violence  and  to 
participate.  What  it  spelled  out  was  the  methodology  for  a wider  participation  in  this 
process  of  study  and  reflection.  The  following  are  its  salient  features: 

participation  of  study  institutions  which  have  offered  to  initiate  study  on  these 
themes; 

to  collect  and  make  available  the  work  already  done  by  churches  and  study 
institutions; 

reflections  to  be  done  from  and  informed  by  the  perspectives  of  the  victims  of 

violence  and  those  involved  in  situations  of  violence; 

two  members  of  the  Core  Group  to  assist  the  work  on  each  theme; 

website  as  a space  for  dialogue  and  sharing; 

the  programme  desk  to  focus  on  a theme  each  year  (for  2003  - Interrogating  and 
redefining  power  and  for  2004  - Affirming  human  dignity,  rights  of  peoples  and  the 
integrity  of  creation)]  and 

the  core  group  to  accompany  the  process  and  to  synthesise  the  work  done  from 
time  to  time  for  the  constituencies  of  the  WCC,  Faith  and  Order,  and  the  DOV. 

1.  Repentance  for  complicity  and  apathy  in  resistance 

The  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence:  Churches  Seeking  Reconciliation  and  Peace  is  a 
statement  of  confession  as  much  as  it  is  a commitment  to  a task.  The  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  on  the  occasion  of  its  global  launch  said:  “We  launch  this  decade  in 
a spirit  of  repentance  that  as  Christians  we  have  been  among  those  who  have  inflicted 
or  justified  violence.”  This  confession  includes  a humble  acknowledgement  of 
complicity,  an  unambiguous  commitment  for  peace  and  non-violence,  and  an  active 
engagement  with  all  people  of  goodwill  to  build  a culture  of  peace.  Therefore, 
repentance  for  complicity  and  apathy  in  resistance  is  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
overcoming  violence.  This  theme  resonates  with  the  first  of  the  thematic  foci  of  the 
DOV,  namely,  the  spirit  and  logic  of  violence. 

Repentance  is  a process  of  genuine  introspection  and  confession  that  results  in 
seeking  forgiveness,  reconciliation  and  restoration.  It  is  an  act  in  humility  seeking  kyrie 
eleison,  giving  up  and  confessing  all  justifications  for  all  expressions  of  complicity  and 
apathy.  Repentance,  therefore,  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a new  beginning,  a new  self- 
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rediscovery  that  kindles  new  hopes  and  possibilities  for  the  celebration  of  life  and 
inspires  acts  of  resistance  to  death.  “We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  to  life” 
(1  John  3:14).  The  reaffirmation  of  the  centrality  of  life  to  the  Christian  faith  is  an 
important  expression  of  repentance  for  complicity  in  violence.  Robert  McAfee  Brown’s 
explanation  of  violence  as  a denial  and  abuse  of  life  seems  appropriate  to  be 
mentioned  here: 

“Whatever  ‘violates’  another,  in  the  sense  of  infringing  upon  or  disregarding  or 
abusing  or  denying  that  other,  whether  physical  harm  is  done  or  not,  can  be 
understood  as  an  act  of  violence....  While  such  a denial  or  violation  can  involve 
the  physical  destruction  of  personhood  in  ways  that  are  obvious,  personhood 
can  also  be  violated  or  denied  in  subtle  ways  that  are  not  obvious  at  all,  except 
to  the  victim.  There  can  be  violation  of  personhood  quite  apart  from  the  doing  of 
physical  harm.”1 

If  so,  the  specific  reasons  for  such  a process  of  repentance  for  the  churches  are 
numerous.  The  legacies  of  Christian  expansionism  which  was  pursued  alongside 
colonialism  and  the  death  and  dehumanisation  these  have  caused  (eg:  the  crusades 
and  the  conquest),  the  historical  nexus  between  churches  and  the  political  and 
economic  powers  that  not  only  distorted  the  gospel  but  also  caused  and  justified  the 
violence  of  the  powerful,  (eg:  the  complicity  of  some  major  parts  of  the  German 
churches  with  the  National  Socialist  Regime  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  and  the  churches’ 
involvement  in  the  Rwandan  genocide),  and  the  hostile  attitudes  and  actions  towards 
people  of  other  faiths,  cultures  and  values,  are  but  a few  examples.  Furthermore, 
churches’  role  in  justifying  various  forms  of  structural  violence  - economic,  political, 
cultural,  psychological,  religious  or  ecclesial  that  denigrated  and  made  some 
vulnerable  for  abuse  need  to  be  mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  while  generally 
opposing  violence  and  affirming  peace,  churches  have  also  contributed  to  or  even 
caused  situations  of  violence,  or  have  remained  silent  and  neutral.  However,  it  must 
also  be  asserted  that  many  churches  have  played  prophetic  and  transformatory  roles 
in  situations  of  violence.  One  recent  example  is  the  way  churches  all  over  the  world 
have  opposed  the  invasion  of  Iraq. 

This  brief  overview  points  towards  the  need  to  critically  evaluate  some  of  the  traditional 
attitudes  and  theological  convictions  that  the  churches  have  cherished  for  long.  These 
include: 

doctrines  of  creation,  sin  and  human  nature  that  have  been  used  extensively  to 
legitimise  racism,  sexual  discrimination,  social  hierarchies,  the  repression  of 
human  freedom,  and  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  powerless; 
atonement  theories  that  have  been  used  to  glorify  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  and 
thus  legitimise  violence.  These  have  not  only  held  violence  as  inevitable  and 
necessary  but  have  also  given  scope  for  oppressive  spiritualities  of  life  and  world 
negating  notions  of  salvation; 

Christian  exclusivism  that  has  been  a major  source  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
besides  hatred,  suspicion,  exclusion  and  discrimination.  Obsessive  loyalty  to 
ecclesiastical  traditions  that  has  deprived  and  continues  to  deprive  churches  of  the 
common  witness  in  spirit  and  truth  of  the  reconciling  act  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  seen  as  another  dimension  of  this; 

the  institutionalisation  of  violent  biblical  trajectories  that  held  violence  as  a divine 
attribute  and  legitimised  violence  ranging  from  interpersonal  relationships  to 
repressive  state  power; 


1 Robert  McAfee  Brown,  Religion  and  Violence , (second  edition),  Philadelphia,  The  Westminster  Press, 
1987,  p.  7. 
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attempts  towards  inculturation  that  sometimes  lent  legitimacy  to  the  systemic 
violation  of  the  lives  of  vulnerable  communities  and  people; 
emphasis  on  the  universal  significance  of  the  Gospel  that  meant  silence  and 
neutrality  in  situations  of  blatant  assaults  on  life  and  denial  of  justice; 
narrow  notions  of  peace,  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  that  defined  inner 
tranquillity  and  security  as  peace,  that  ignored  the  centrality  of  justice  and  human 
dignity,  and  that  wanted  the  survivors  of  violence  to  forgive  but  avoided  confronting 
the  perpetrators  to  seek  forgiveness; 

traditional  forms  of  diakonia  that  limited  Christian  response  to  violence  to  merely 
tending  to  the  wounds  of  the  victims  and  avoided  resisting  and  transforming 
powers  and  forces  that  cause  violence  and  suffering;  and 

the  failure  to  internalise  the  values  of  justice,  equality  and  fairness  in  the  ways  the 
churches  pursued  their  ecclesial  existence. 

2.  Affirming  human  dignity,  rights  of  peoples,  and  the  integrity  of  creation 

Repentance  from  violence  is  followed  by  an  exploration  for  a praxis  of  peace.  A series 
of  challenges  are  identified.  The  first  among  these  is:  affirming  human  dignity,  rights  of 
peoples  and  the  integrity  of  creation.  This  theme  emphasises  justice  in  all  relationships 
as  vital  to  a lasting  peace  and  also  echoes  the  DOV  theme:  the  issues  of  justice. 

The  denial  of  the  dignity  of  the  other  is  both  a motivation  as  well  as  the  first  casualty  of 
any  form  of  violence.  Most  often  those  whose  human  dignity  is  structurally  derided  and 
denied  are  the  worst  victims  of  any  form  of  violence.  These  are  the  physically, 
economically,  socially  and  politically  powerless  people.  The  fact  that  the  denial  of 
human  dignity  of  some  is  religiously  legitimised  is  what  makes  violence  against  some 
possible.  This  fact  adequately  exposes  the  immorality  of  the  whole  dynamics  of 
violence.  For  example,  in  situations  of  war  and  violence,  most  of  the  victims  are 
women  and  children  and  the  colonisation  of  the  south  was  led  by  racially  derisive 
anthropological  presuppositions.  These  anthropologies  of  violence  leave  no  room  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  perpetrators  - some  of  whom  are  themselves  victims  of  violence. 
Human  dignity  cannot  be  safeguarded  without  ensuring  the  rights  of  peoples  to  live  in 
freedom  or  without  preserving  the  God-given  integrity  of  creation  upon  which  all 
human  life  depends.  Therefore  a theological  reflection  on  peace  and  reconciliation  with 
truth  and  justice  must  affirm  human  dignity,  the  rights  of  all  peoples  and  the  integrity  of 
creation.  The  value  and  worth  of  every  human  being  needs  to  be  affirmed  and 
safeguarded  and  this  is  possible  only  when  every  human  being  is  seen  as  part  of  the 
whole  created  dispensation  of  God.  Therefore,  the  human  dignity  and  the  rights  of  all 
peoples  need  to  be  affirmed  and  realised  within  the  economy  of  God’s  creation  and 
this  task  needs  to  be  seen  as  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  building  a culture  of 
peace.  Faith  and  Order’s  study  on  anthropology  could  be  a helpful  resource  for  the 
study  of  this  theme. 

Some  issues  that  may  be  theologically  interrogated  as  part  of  this  task  are  the 
following: 

the  culture  of  capitalism  and  market  economy  that  promote  values  which  tend  to 
view  people  and  relationships  in  terms  of  their  utility  value; 

the  pursuit  of  the  few  for  their  own  safety  and  security  at  the  expense  of  the  basic 
needs  and  rights  of  the  many; 

the  lopsided  development  ideologies  that  perpetuate  imbalances  besides 
dehumanising  people.  The  struggles  for  land  need  to  be  seen  as  an  aspiration  of 
the  excluded  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Land  is  central  to  the  identity  of  people  and  an 
important  aspect  of  human  dignity  that  also  affirms  the  rights  of  peoples  and  the 
integrity  of  creation.  Several  marginalised  groups,  women  and  widows  who  are 
denied  land  inheritance  rights  and  land  has  been  the  key  issue  in  many  violent 
conflicts; 
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the  centrality  of  the  human  being  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  best  expressed 
as  western  anthropocentrism,  have  also  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
ecological  destruction  that  the  world  has  seen.  Certain  anthropocentric  notions 
have  been  the  factors  that  caused  the  destruction  of  several  cultures,  peoples,  life 
sustaining  mechanisms,  and  earth’s  resources; 

the  tendency  to  override  aspirations  of  individual  freedom  and  human  dignity  for 
the  larger  communal  interests  and  continuity  of  certain  traditions  that  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  dominant  groups;  and 

certain  dominant  religious  traditions  that  stratify  social  relationships  with  some  as 
superior  and  others  as  inferior.  These  are  also  guilty  of  lending  legitimacy  to  the 
repressive  power  of  the  state  with  doctrines  that  hold  human  beings  as  inherently 
evil  and  hence  to  be  controlled.  There  are  also  those  which,  by  over-emphasising 
the  transitory  dimension  of  life,  encourage  collective  indifference  to  human 
suffering  and  misery. 

3.  Interrogating  and  redefining  power 

Any  discourse  on  violence  cannot  take  place  without  acknowledging  the  role  of  power 
in  all  forms  of  violence.  In  fact,  the  use,  abuse  and  misuse  of  power  is  one  of  the  four 
thematic  foci  of  DOV.  Violence,  after  all,  is  an  irresponsible  exercise  of  power  over  the 
powerless  or  retaliation  to  such  power.  In  plain  terms,  power  is  the  potential  to  act,  to 
effect  and  to  shape.  According  to  the  biblical  witness,  human  beings  are  endowed  with 
the  power  to  name,  enjoy  and  care  for  the  created  order  (Gen  1 &2).  However,  from 
the  very  beginning,  power  and  the  quest  for  unlimited  power  have  been  sources  of 
danger,  dehumanisation  and  destruction.  The  visible  manifestations  of  power  are 
associated  with  aggression,  destruction  and  violence.  Such  notions  of  power  have  also 
made  it  appealing  and  entertaining.  Max  Weber  said:  “power  is  the  probability  that  one 
actor  within  a relationship  will  be  in  a position  to  carry  out  his/her  own  will  despite 
resistance,  regardless  of  the  basis  on  which  this  probability  rests”.  It  is  perhaps  this 
probability  to  fulfil  one’s  desires  by  whatever  means  that  makes  power  not  only 
attractive  but  also  violent  and  dreadful.  Therefore  power,  by  and  large,  has  assumed 
predominantly  negative  connotations  significantly  influencing  the  logic  and  practice  of 
violence.  Moreover,  in  a world  that  presents  itself  with  immense  possibilities  for  those 
who  have  power,  power  has  become  a global  pursuit  inciting  rivalry  and  competition, 
creating  both  vertical  and  horizontal  struggles  for  power,  security  and  control  over 
resources.  This  violent  dimension  of  power  points  us  to  view  violence  not  just  as  a 
behavioural  trait  but  as  an  instrument  to  manipulate,  subjugate,  accumulate  and 
monopolise.  The  way  the  world’s  economic  and  military  powers  have  been  asserting 
themselves,  manipulating  governments,  violently  imposing  their  visions  of  the  world, 
besides  unleashing  terror  and  bloodshed  and  poverty  and  misery  and  the  increasing 
collaboration  of  the  rightwing  religious  ideologies  and  media  with  these,  needs  to  be 
viewed  as  a complete  example  of  this  dimension  of  hegemonic  power  in  the  world 
today.  It  also  makes  building  peace  a struggle  as  well  as  a moral  and  spiritual 
imperative  to  resist  the  continued  and  large  scale  violation  of  and  violence  against  the 
innocent  and  the  powerless.  Three  broad  aspects  of  power  present  themselves  as 
challenges  to  be  wrestled  with  in  this  regard: 

This  reality  of  violence  makes  it  necessary  not  only  to  interrogate  but  also  redefine 
power  from  the  perspectives  of  its  victims.  Such  an  approach  seems  appropriate  as 
these  tasks  revolve  around  the  biblical  imperatives  of  affirming  life  and  seeking  justice. 
Biblical  trajectories  of  the  poor  - anawim,  Hans  Ruedi  Weber  - forcefully  challenge  the 
establishment  views  of  power. 

In  spite  of  it  being  pivotal  to  both  human  living  and  ecclesial  life,  there  has  not  been 
much  of  theological  interrogation  of  power  except  the  glorification  and  legitimisation  of 
its  ritual  and  institutional  manifestations  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  In  the  search  for 
theological  bases  for  a vocation  of  peace  in  a world  torn  and  distorted  by  violence  and 
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dehumanisation,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  redefine  power  as  a divine  gift  to  “do  good 
and  to  seek  justice  and  peace”  in  the  light  of  the  liberating  word  of  God  and  the  visions 
and  experience  of  liberation  of  the  victims  of  power. 

Some  possible  directions  in  this  search  could  be  the  following: 

Power  as  a creative,  life-affirming  force. 

Power  of  service  that  not  only  tends  to  the  victims  of  violence  but  also  transforms 
relationships. 

Power  of  the  movements  and  initiatives  of  the  poor,  the  powerless  and  the 
excluded. 

The  value  of  shared  power. 

Power  of  resistance. 

Power  of  non-violent  coercion  in  the  light  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  violence  for 
peace. 

Prospects  and  limitations  of  humanitarian  interventions. 

4.  Mutuality  and  Interdependence 

Certain  notions  or  aspirations  of  power  and  self-sufficiency  are  often  in  the  background 
of  most  acts  of  violence.  It  is  this  factor  that  makes  some  strive  hard  to  accrue  more 
power  even  if  it  means  the  violation  of  the  space  and  rights  of  others.  The  structural 
and  systemic  manifestations  of  these  notions  and  aspirations,  as  part  of  their  strategy, 
fragment  and  polarise  the  society.  For  example,  capitalism  and  the  present  market 
economy  are  driven  by  the  logic  of  increased  accumulation  and  control  of  assets  and 
resources  by  depriving  access  to  others.  The  present  war  on  terror,  the  strategies  of 
militarisation  and  pre-emptive  wars,  etc.,  testify  to  the  strong  belief  of  the  powerful  in 
the  logic  of  violence  for  peace  and  security,  even  though  terrorism  has  exposed  the 
myth  that  military  strength  would  ensure  security.  These  pursuits  of  self- 
aggrandisement at  the  level  of  human  relationships  are  legitimised  by  the  cultures  and 
structures  of  domination  that  discriminate  and  exclude  people  on  the  bases  of  race, 
class,  caste,  gender,  religion,  language  and  ethic  identities.  Religious  identity  and 
plurality,  one  of  the  DOV’s  four  themes,  has  been  identified  on  account  of  these 
features  of  violence  in  the  world  today.  The  same  aggressive  pursuit  is  also 
conspicuously  evident  in  the  violent  ways  our  world  has  related  with  the  earth  and  the 
eco-system. 

Unfortunately,  the  dominant  strands  of  world  religions  have  not  made  much  difference 
in  this  ethos  of  fragmentation  and  polarisation.  Either  extremely  parochial  or 
exclusively  spiritual  or  deliberately  neutral,  they  have  failed  to  create  and  sustain 
values  that  uphold  human  interdependence  and  mutual  responsibility.  Even  the 
traditional  Christian  faith  expressions  are  no  exception.  In  spite  of  the  strong  accent  on 
the  love  of  the  neighbour  as  decisive  to  the  relationship  with  God,  the  notions  of 
salvation  as  the  ultimate  in  the  human  quest  for  the  meaning  and  fulfilment  of  life  are 
driven  by  individualism  and  social  indifference. 

Overcoming  violence,  therefore,  involves  dealing  with  these  notions  and  tendencies 
that  break  relationships  and  exclude  the  other  in  the  ambit  of  life.  Hence,  this  theme  of 
mutuality  and  interdependence.  Reflection  on  this  theme  could  also  draw  from  and 
complement  Faith  and  Order’s  study  on  Ethnicity,  Nationalism  and  the  Unity  of  the 
Church.  This  involves  reflection  on  some  crucial  concerns  in  human  relationships. 
Some  of  these  are: 

vulnerability  not  as  a sign  of  weakness  but  as  a redeeming  factor,  an  opportunity 
to  be  and  to  become  more  human  and  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  concept  of 
kenosis ; 

mutual  accountability  and  responsibility  in  interdependent  relationships; 
balance  between  personal  and  communal  interests; 
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mutuality  and  interdependence  in  situations  marked  by  violent  struggles  for  power, 
identities  and  resources; 

reconciliation  that  makes  the  perpetrators,  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy  repent 
and  seek  relationships  of  partnership  rather  than  dominant  -dependant 
relationships; 

human  security  versus  doctrines  of  national  security; 
diversity  and  tolerance; 

truth  and  justice  in  attempts  towards  reconciliation; 
the  questions  of  restoration,  retribution,  and  reparations; 

re-visioning  koinonia  and  ecclesia  as  offering  models  of  mutuality  and 
interdependence; 

the  concepts  of  trinity  and  perichoresis  as  models  of  mutuality  and 
interdependence; 

the  reality  of  denominational  witness  in  sharply  divided  contexts. 

5.  Walking  in  the  way  of  peace,  justice  and  reconciliation 

When  overcoming  violence  involves  overcoming  violence  within,  affirming  human 
dignity  and  rights  of  all,  confronting  the  powers  with  alternative  ways  of  exercising 
power,  and  realising  mutuality  and  interdependence  in  relationships,  it  also  demands 
churches  and  Christians  to  respond  through  certain  concrete  actions. 

Therefore,  this  theme  needs  to  be  seen  as  an  invitation  to  the  churches  to  live  a 
theology  of  peace  as  an  expression  of  the  sign  of  the  coming  of  reign  of  God  - God’s 
new  order,  in  confessing,  celebrating  and  discipling,  with  the  challenge  to  keep  the 
victims  of  violence  and  injustice  always  in  the  foreground  of  this  work.  Such  a task 
involves  confronting  and  transforming  violent  structures,  cultures  and  forces  that 
influence  relationships  at  all  levels.  Any  discussion  that  would  lead  to  elaborating  the 
theological  bases  for  a vocation  of  peace,  reconciliation  and  non-violent  resistance 
would  therefore  need  to  gather  the  insights  gained  in  each  of  these  above.  These 
affirmations  pose  several  challenges  to  the  churches  in  terms  of  their  being  and 
functions  to  present  themselves  as  alternatives  to  the  existing  oppressive,  violent 
relationships  and  patterns  of  social  associations  and  as  sanctuaries  of  courage  and 
peace.  Some  of  the  possibilities  are: 

Christology  of  peace:  What  is  the  meaning  of  following  Christ  in  a violent  world?  What 
are  the  problems  and  possibilities  in  the  formulation  of  a new  Christology  of  peace, 
particularly  as  an  alternative  to  the  traditional  western  Christologies  which  have  been 
extensively  associated  with  Christian  triumphalism  and  aggressive  Christian 
expansion?  An  attempt  towards  this,  in  a pluralistic  world,  need  not  necessarily  be  one 
to  assert  Christian  particularity,  but  to  draw  upon  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
lived  on  earth  proclaiming  and  witnessing  to  a peace  based  on  justice.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  find  a language  to  talk  about  Christ  in  a way  that  affirms  peace, 
reconciliation  and  non-violent  resistance  in  a diverse  and  fragmenting  world.  Is  it  then 
possible  to  view  Christ,  the  logos  as  counter  to  the  logic  of  violence?  Different  people 
may  understand  Logos  differently.  Some  may  be  reminded  of  the  theological  debates 
of  the  early  church  leaders.  Others  may  view  the  idea  as  a new  way  of  talking  about 
Christ  as  the  living  prophetic  Word  of  God  in  action  (the  dabar  of  God),  which  is 
biblically  connected,  with  creation  through  the  Word  (Gen  1).  A call  to  follow  this 
prophetic  word  would,  therefore,  be  a call  to  work  for  transformation. 

Justice  and  peace  as  new  notae  ecclesia : The  Church  is  not  defined  by  its  doing  but 
by  its  being.  The  church,  as  a community  of  disciples,  is  a lived  ethic.  As  such,  it  not 
only  announces  the  coming  reign  of  God  but  also  makes  that  vision  present  through  its 
own  being.  How  can  the  churches  affirm  the  dignity  and  rights  of  all  within  and  without, 
understand  and  exercise  power  in  non-oppressive  ways,  and  realise  mutuality  and 
interdependence  in  their  own  concrete  ecclesial  contexts?  What  are  the  problems  and 
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possibilities  for  the  churches  to  present  themselves  as  alternative  social  visions  that 
embody  the  value  of  just  peace  through  their  forms  and  functions?  Faith  and  Order’s 
ongoing  study  on  ecclesiology  could  offer  some  valuable  insights. 

Missioloqy  of  Shalom:  If  peace  is,  in  the  words  of  Bonhoeffer  “not  only  to  enjoy  but  to 
do”,  then  the  missiological  directions  need  to  be  guided  by  the  vision  of  shalom  (Is 
54:10;  65:17-25).  This  implies  a call  to  become  communities  of  shalom.  While  affirming 
the  universal  character  of  shalom,  is  it  possible  for  the  churches  to  realise  the  vision  in 
partnership  with  other  communities?  The  concept  of  shalom  may  be  helpful  in 
expressing  a link  with  the  other  major  Abrahamic  traditions.  Other  religious  traditions 
uphold  similar  social  visions  and  therefore  a missiology  committed  to  the  vision  of 
shalom  may  help  not  only  to  realise  the  vision  but  also  a greater  self-discovery. 

Spirituality  of  resistance  and  social  involvement:  If  shalom  is  viewed  as  central  to  the 
Christian  faith,  then  confrontation  with  forces  that  obstruct  shalom  becomes  an 
important  expression  of  faith.  Shalom  also  reminds  us  of  our  bondedness  with  creation 
and  compels  us  to  uphold  the  wholeness  of  the  whole  created  order.  Does  the 
commitment  for  peace  inspire  a spirituality  of  resistance  and  social  involvement? 
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e/23  y 25  Vedado,  Habana  10400,  Cuba  ( fax  at  church:  ++53  7 339  621  e-mail: 
ceham@enet.cu) 

Rev.  Prof.  S.  Mark  HEIM  (American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA),  Department  of 
Theology,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Centre,  MA 
02459,  USA  (fax:  ++1  617  965  1772  e-mail:  mheim@ANTS.edu) 
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*Rev.  Prof.  William  HENN,  OFM  cap  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Collegio  Internazionale 
S.  Lorenzo,  GRA  65.050,  00163  Rome,  Italy  (fax:  ++39  06  6616  2401  e-mail: 
henn@unigre.it) 

‘Bishop  Dr  HILARION  of  Vienna  and  Austria  (Alfeyev)  (Russian  Orthodox  Church), 
Russisch-orthodoxe  Kathedrale,  Jauresgasse  2,  1030  Vienna,  Austria  (e-mail: 
bishop.hilarion@orthodoxeurope.org) 

*Rt  Rev.  John  HIND  (Church  of  England),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  The  Palace,  Chichester, 
West  Sussex  P019  1PY,  England  (fax:  ++44  1243  531  332  e-mail: 

bishop@diochi.freeserve.co.uk) 

Mr  Sergei  HOVORUN  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  for  External  Church 
Relations,  Danilov  Monastery,  22  Danilovsky  val,  113  191  Moscow,  Russia  (fax:  ++  7 
095  230  2619  e-mail:  hovorun@hotmail.com) 

Rev.  Heikki  HUTTUNEN  (Orthodox  Church  in  Finland),  Pyhittaja  Herman  Alaskalaisen 
Kirkko,  Kaupinkalliantie  2,  02110  Espoo,  Finland  (fax:  ++  358  9 455  8294  e-mail: 
tapiola.kko@hki.ort.fi) 

‘Metropolitan  Dr  Mar  Gregorios  Yohanna  IBRAHIM  (Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of 
Antioch),  Syrian  Orthodox  Archdiocese,  P O Box  4194,  Aleppo,  Syria  (fax:  ++  963  21 
464  2260  e-mail:  margregorios@net.sy) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Viorel  IONITA  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  Conference  of  European 
Churches,  P O Box  2100,  1211  Geneva  2,  Switzerland  (fax  ++41  22  791  6227  e-mail: 
vio@cec-kek.org) 

Rev.  Prof.  Huberto  JIMENEZ  GOMEZ  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Carrera  34#  18AA  - 
Sur  160,  Medellin,  Colombia  (fax:  ++57  4 295  0070  e-mail:  hjimenez@interpla.net) 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  S.  Tilewa  JOHNSON  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]), 
Bishop  of  Gambia,  Bishopscourt,  P O Box  152,  Banjul,  Gambia  (fax:  ++220  229  495  e- 
mail:  anglican@qanet.gm  or  stilewaj@hotmail.com) 

Dr  Roman  JURIGA  (Orthodox  Church  of  Czech  Lands  and  Slovakia),  Orthodox 
Academy  Vilemow,  159  Vilemov  u Litovle,  783  23  Vilemov,  Czech  Republic 

Prof.  Dr  Kenji  KANDA  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  5-1-36-301  Kamikotoen, 
Nishinomiya-shi,  Hyogo-ken  662,  Japan  (fax:  ++81  798  52  4136;  e-mail: 

z8301 0@kwansei.ac.jp) 

Rev.  Panaghotis  KANTARDJIS  (Greek  Evangelical  Church),  do  Greek  Evangelical 
Church,  24  Markou  Botsari  St,  117  41  Athens,  Greece 

‘Bishop  Vasilios  KARAYIANNIS  of  Trimithus  (Church  of  Cyprus),  Archbishopric  of 
Cyprus,  P O Box  21130,  Nicosia  1502,  Cyprus  (fax:  ++357  22  430  079  e-mail: 
trimith@logos.cy.net) 

‘Ms  Sarah  S.  KAULULE  (United  Church  of  Zambia),  The  Ministry  of  Science, 
Technology  and  Vocational  Training,  P O Box  50464,  Lusaka,  Zambia  (fax  ++  260  1 253 
505  e-mail:  sskaulule@zamtel.zm) 

V.  Rev.  John  KEVERN  (Episcopal  Church,  USA),  Bexley  Hall  Seminary,  1100  South 
Goodman  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14620-2589,  USA  (fax:  ++1  585  340  9636  e-mail: 
jkevern@bexley.edu) 
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Sister  KO  Ha  Fong  Maria  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Pontifica  Facolta  "Auxilium",  141, 
Via  Cremolino,  00166  Rome,  Italy  (fax:  ++39  06  615  64  640  e-mail:  mko@pfse- 
auxilium.org) 

Rev.  U Arthur  KO  LAY  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention),  Judson  Church,  No.  2 Chapel 
Road,  University  Estate,  Kamayut  P.O.,  Kamayut,  Yangon,  Myanmar  (e-mail: 
oikom@yangon.net.mm) 

Dr  Dimitra  KOUKOURA  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Theology,  Aristotle  University  of  Thessaloniki,  54  006  Thessaloniki,  Greece  (fax:  ++30 
2310  996  978  e-mail:  dimkou@theo.auth.gr) 

*Rev.  Dr  Jacob  KURIEN  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Orthodox  Seminary,  Post 
Box  98,  Kottayam,  Kerala  686  001,  India  (fax:  ++91  481  302  2571  e-mail:  jksem 
@sancharnet.in) 

Prof.  Dr  Alar  LAATS  (Estonian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church),  Anni  8-132,  13626  Tallinn, 
Estonia  (fax:  ++37  2 646  4102  e-mail:  alar.laats@mail.ee) 

V.  Rev.  Dr  Elpidophoros  LAMBRINIADIS  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Sadrasam  Ali  Pasa 
Cad.  No  35,  Fatih,  Istanbul  34220,  Turkey  (fax:  ++  90  212  531  6533  e-mail:  elpidof@ 
attglobal.net) 

Prof.  Kyung  Sook  LEE  (Methodist  Church),  106-1103  Sungwon  Apt.,  Yonhee-dong  740, 
Seodaemun-ku,  120-113  Seoul,  Korea  (fax:  ++82  2 364  0208  e-mail:  leeks@mm.ewha. 
ac.kr) 

Rev.  Arao  A.  LITSURE  (United  Congregational  Church  in  Southern  Africa),  Rua  do 
Kongua  24,  3 Andar,  flat  4,  Maputo,  Mozambique  (e-mail:  arao@tropical.co.mz) 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  LODBERG  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark),  Spicavej  6,  8270 
Hojbjerg,  Denmark  (e-mail:  pel@dca.dk) 

Rev.  Jan  LUKASZUK  (Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  of  Poland),  Sienkiewicza  1 , 22- 
100  Chelm,  Poland 

Rt  Rev.  Julius  O.  P.  LYNCH  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]),  Bishop’s 
Court,  P O Box  128,  Fourah  Bay  Road,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone  (fax:  ++232  224  047 
e-mail:  bishop@sierratel.com) 

Rev.  Prof.  Angelo  MAFFEIS  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Seminario  Diocesano,  via 
Bollani  20,  25123  Brescia,  Italy  (fax:  ++39  030  3712  227  e-mail:  a.maffeis@numerica.it) 

Archbishop  Dr  MAKARIOS  of  Kenya  and  Irinoupolis  (Tillyrides)  (Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  Orthodox  Church  of  Kenya  and  Irinoupolis,  P O Box  46119, 
Nairobi,  Kenya  (fax:  ++254  2 560  750  e-mail:  makarios@africaonline.co.ke) 

Rev.  Michael  MARKERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Nordplatz  4,  04105  Leipzig, 
Germany  (fax:  ++  49  341  583  2092  e-mail:  MichaelMarkert@t-online.de) 

Rev.  Dr  James  MASSEY  (Church  of  North  India),  Centre  for  Dalit/Subaltern  Studies, 
House  No.  181,  Sector  -1,  Pocket  -1,  Dwarka  Phase-1,  New  Delhi  110  045,  India  (fax: 
++91  11  2508  8475  e-mail:  dsp-id@eth.net) 

Rev.  Dr  Judith  McKINLAY  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand),  740  C 
George  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  (fax:  ++64  3 479  5158  e-mail:  judith.mckinlay@ 
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stonebow,  otago.ac.nz) 

Rev.  Binsar  NAINGGOLAN  (Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church  [Lutheran]),  Melanchton- 
Heim  (Zr.  39),  Boessnerstrasse  9,  93049  Regensburg,  Germany  (fax:  ++49  941  208 
20485  e-mail:  Binsar.Nainggolan@gmx.de) 

V.  Rev.  Dr  Michel  NAJIM  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch),  St  Nicholas 
Cathedral,  2300  West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90057,  USA  (fax  ++1  213  382 
0175  e-mail:  La  St  Nic@aol.com) 

*Rev.  Jane  NAMUGENYI  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda  [Anglican]),  Flat  No.  5, 
Brecon  Tower,  Guild  Close,  Ladywood  B16  BHG,  England 

Archbishop  NATHANIEL  (Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church),  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
Tewahedo  Church,  P O Box  1283,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  (fax:  ++251  1 552  211) 

Rt  Rev.  Nyansako-ni  NKU  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon),  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Cameroon,  P O Box  19,  Buea,  SWP,  Cameroon  (fax:  ++  237  332  21  06  e-mail: 
pcc_modofficiel9@yahoo.com) 

Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth  C.  NORDBECK  (United  Church  of  Christ),  Andover  Newton 
Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02459,  USA  (fax:  ++1  617 
965  9756  e-mail:  enordbeck@ants.edu) 

Mrs  Rosemary  NTHAMBURI  (Methodist  Church  in  Kenya),  P O Box  47633,  Nairobi, 
Kenya  (fax:  ++254  2 729  790  e-mail:znthamburi@methodistguesthouse.org) 

*Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Congregation  of  Dominican 
Sisters,  5 Westfield  Road,  Dublin  6W,  Ireland  (fax:  ++353  1 405  5682  e-mail: 
maryodop@eircom.net  [July  - January]  [February-June:  Convitto  S.  Tommaso,  Via  degli 
Ibernesi  20,  00184  Rome,  Italy  fax:  ++39  06  6979  1684  e-mail:  maryodop@pcn.net]) 

Rev.  Oluwemimo  A.  OWASANOYE  (Church  of  the  Lord  [Aladura]),  P O Box  15660, 
GPO  Dugbe,  Ibadan,  Oyo  State,  Nigeria  (fax:  ++234  1 342  5172  or  582  0748  e-mail: 
bowa@infoweb.abs.net) 

Rev.  Harry  R.  PANJAITAN  (Huria  Kristen  Indonesia  [Lutheran]),  HKI,  Jin  Melanchthon 
Siregar  111,  Pematangsiantar  21 128,  North  Sumatra,  Indonesia  (fax:++62  622  23238) 

Dr  Evelyn  PARKER  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  Perkins  School  of 
Theology,  Southern  Methodist  University,  P O Box  750  133,  Dallas,  TX  75275-0133, 
USA  (fax:  ++1  214  761  2117  e-mail:  eparker@mail.smu.edu) 

Rev.  Prof.  Martien  PARMENTIER  (Old  Catholic  Church),  Universitat  Bern,  Departement 
fur  Christkatholische  Theologie,  Langgassstrasse  51,  3012  Bern,  Switzerland  (fax:  ++41 
31  631  3298  e-mail:  parmentier@theol.unibe.ch  or  m.parmentier@chello.nl) 

Dorn  Michel  van  PARYS  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Monastere  Benedicts,  5590 
Chevetogne,  Belgium  (fax:  ++32  83  21  60  45  e-mail:  irenikon@ 

monasterechevetogne.com.) 

Prof.  Otele  PERELINI  (Congregational  Christian  Church  in  Samoa),  Malua  Theological 
College,  Private  Bag,  Apia,  Western  Samoa  (fax:  ++  685  42  301  e-mail: 

mtc@lesamoa.net) 
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Rev.  Dr  Chuleepran  S.  PERSONS  (Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand),  Payap  University,  P O 
Box  Chiang  Mai  101,  Chiang  Mai  50000,  Thailand  (fax:  ++66  53  249  508  e-mail: 
s_chulee@yahoo.com) 

Prof.  Dr  Vlassios  PHEIDAS  (Church  of  Greece),  500  Vouliagmeni  Street,  174  56  Alimos, 
Athens,  Greece  (fax:  ++  30  1 982  7856) 

Rev.  Canon  Rogelio  PRIETO  (Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church),  23  Kellett  Road, 
Southampton  SOI  5 7PS,  England  (e-mail:  rogelioprieto@tesco.net) 

Rev.  Dr  Predrag  PUZOVIC  (Orthodox  Church  of  Serbia),  c/o  Very  Rev.  Andreas 
Cilerdzic,  ul.  Kralja  Petra  br.  5, 11000  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  (temporary  address) 

Rev.  Samoela  Jaona  RANARIVELO  (Church  of  the  Province  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
[Anglican]),  Anglican  House  of  Studies,  27  Carbis  Road,  Scottsville  3201, 
Pietermaritzburg,  South  Africa  (e-mail:  jranarivelo@yahoo.com) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Anne  Marie  REIJNEN  (United  Protestant  Church  in  Belgium),  2,  rue  de 
Saint-Simon,  75007  Paris,  France  (tel/fax  ++33  1 42  22  04  70  e-mail: 

annemarie.reijnen@wanadoo.fr) 

Dr  Cecil  M.  ROBECK,  Jr  (Assemblies  of  God),  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  135  N. 

Oakland  Avenue,  Pasadena,  CA  91182,  USA  (fax:  ++1  626  584  5251  e-mail: 

cmrobeck@fuller.edu) 

*Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  Foundation  for  a 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  North  America,  99  Park  Avenue,  #298-A,  New  York, 
NY  10016,  USA  (e-mail:  Ruschgrif@worldnet.att.net) 

Rev.  Antti  SAARELMA  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland),  The  Cathedral  Parish, 
POB  226,  33101  Tampere,  Finland  (fax:  ++358  3 219  0395  e-mail: 

antti.  saarelma@evl.fi) 

*Rev.  Dr  Katharine  Doob  SAKENFELD  (Presbyterian  Church),  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  P O Box  821,  Princeton,  NJ  08542-0803,  USA  (fax:  ++1  609  497  7819  e- 
mail:  katharine.sakenfeld@ptsem.edu) 

Ven.  Joseph  SARVANANTHAN  (Church  of  Sri  Lanka),  Church  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi, 
80/1  - Hotel  Road,  Mount  Lavinia  10370,  Sri  Lanka  (fax:  ++94  1 684  811) 

Rev.  Dr  Jorge  A.  SCAMPINI,  OP  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Convento  Santo  Domingo, 
Defensa  422,  1065  AAH  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  (fax:  ++54  11  4343  5009  e-mail: 
scampini@catholic.org  or  decano@unstacei.edu. ar) 

Prof.  Valburga  SCHMIEDT  STRECK  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in 
Brazil),  Rua  Pastor  Rodolfo  Saenger  144,  Bairro  Jardim  America,  93035-110  Sao 
Leopoldo  - RS,  Brazil  (e-mail:  valburga@bage.unisinos.br) 

Rev.  Dr  Barbara  SCHWAHN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United),  Schlossallee  66, 
40229  Dusseldorf,  Germany  (fax/tel.:  ++49  21 1 211847  e-mail:  b.schwahn@nexgo.de) 

Dr  Janet  SCOTT  (Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  [Quaker]),  4 Highsett, 
Cambridge  CB2  1NX,  England  (e-mail:  jrs39@cam.ac.uk) 
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*Rev.  Dr  Hermen  SHASTRI  (Methodist  Church),  No.  1,  Lorong  Putri  5/9E,  46000 
Petaling  Jaya,  Selangor,  Malaysia  (fax:  ++60  3 7956  0353  e-mail: 

cchurchm@tm.net.my) 

Rev.  Canon  Sarny  Fawzy  SHEHATA  (Province  of  Jerusalem  and  Middle  East  - Diocese 
of  Egypt  [Anglican]),  4 English  Church  Street,  Stanley,  Alexandria,  Egypt  (e-mail: 
samyshehata@dataxprs.com. eg) 

Rev.  Dr  Loraine  MacKenzie  SHEPHERD  (United  Church  of  Canada),  27  Dundurn  Place, 
Winnipeg  MB,  R3G  1C1,  Canada  (fax:  ++1  204  487  4494  e-mail:  l.shepherd@ 
uwinnipeg.ca) 

Rev.  Vladimir  SHMALIY  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  for  External  Church 
Relations,  St  Daniel  Monastery,  Danilovsky  val  22,  113  191  Moscow,  Russia  (fax  ++7 
095  230  2619  e-mail:  theolcom@mospat.dol.ru) 

Rev.  Dr  Rudolf  von  SINNER  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Escola  Superior  de 
Teologia,  Rua  Amadeo  Rossi  467,  Morro  do  Espelho,  93030-120  Sao  Leopoldo  - RS, 
Brazil  (fax:  ++  55  51  588  0197  e-mail:  r.vonsinner@est.com.br) 

Rev.  SO  Shing-yit  Eric  (Hong  Kong  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China),  9/FI., 
Christian  Ecumenical  Building,  No.  33  Granville  Road,  Tsim  Sha  Tsui,  Kowloon,  Hong 
Kong,  China  (fax:  ++852  272  42131  e-mail:  ericso@hkcc.org. hk) 

Mrs  Angelene  SWART  (Moravian  Church  in  South  Africa),  Moravian  Church  of  South 
Africa,  P O Box  24  111,  Lansdowne,  Cape  7780,  South  Africa  (fax:  ++  27  21  761  4056 
e-mail:  moravsem@mweb.co.za) 

*Rev.  Dr  William  TABBERNEE  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Phillips  Theological  Seminary,  901 
North  Mingo,  Tulsa,  OK  74116,  USA  (fax:  ++1  918  610  8404  e-mail: 

william.tabbernee@ptstulsa.edu) 

*Dr  Constance  TARASAR  (Orthodox  Church  in  America),  13609  74th  Place  N,  Maple 
Grove,  MN  55311,  USA  (fax:  ++1  516  922  0954  at  Chancery-OCA) 

*Rev.  Dr  Michael  TITA  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  Palatul  Patriarhiei,  Aleea  Dealul 
Mitropoliei  Nr.  25,  70526  Bucharest  IV,  Romania  (fax:  ++40  21  406  7172  e-mail: 
Patriarhia.externe@dnt.ro  or  michaeltita@hotmail.com) 

*Rev.  Dr  Richard  TRELOAR  (Anglican  Church  of  Australia/Uniting  Church  in  Australia), 
Trinity  College,  Royal  Parade,  Parkville,  Vic.  3052,  Australia  (fax:  ++61  3 9348  7460  e- 
mail:  rtreloar@trinity.unimelb.edu.au) 

Rev.  Claudia  TRON  (Evangelical  Waldensian  Church),  Espana  1041,  3190  La  Paz, 
Entre  Rios,  Argentina  (e-mail:  claser@cabledosse.com.ar) 

*Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran), 
Humboldt-Universitat  Berlin,  Theologische  Fakultat,  Unter  den  Linden  6,  10099  Berlin, 
Germany  (fax:  ++49  30  2093  5958  e-mail:  dorothea.wendebourg@rz.hu-berlin.de) 

Prof.  Dr  Gunther  WENZ  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany:  Lutheran),  Institut  fur 
Fundamentaltheologie  und  Okumene,  FB  Evangelische  Theologie,  Universitat  Munchen, 
Schellingstrasse  3/111  Vgb.,  80799  Munchen,  Germany  (fax:  ++49  89  2180  5067  e-mail: 
Gunther.Wenz@evtheol.uni-muenchen.de) 
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*Dr  Catrin  WILLIAMS  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Wales),  University  of  N.  Wales, 
Department  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies,  Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DG,  Wales, 
UK  (fax:  ++44  1248  383  759  e-mail:  rssOI  1@bangor.ac.uk  or  ogwen@freenetname. 
co.uk) 

*Rev.  Dr  Chul  Ho  YOUN  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea),  Presbyterian  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  353  Kwang  Jang-Dong,  Kwang  Jin-Ku,  Seoul  143-756,  Korea 
(fax  ++  82  2 452  3460  e-mail:  chyoun@pcts.ac.kr) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Jozsef  ZSENGELLER  (Reformed  Church  in  Hungary),  13-14  Marcius  15 
ter,  8500  Papa,  Hungary  (fax:  ++36  89  312  331  e-mail:  zsengeller@prta.hu) 


Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST  (Disciples  of  Christ)  (e-mail:  tfb@wcc-coe.org) 

Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  FALCONER  (Church  of  Scotland),  Director  (e-mail:  af@wcc-coe.org) 
(until  mid-May  2004) 

Mr  Alexander  FREEMAN  (Church  of  England),  Administrative  Assistant  (part-time) 
(e-mail:  anf@wcc-coe.org) 

Dr  Tamara  GRDZELIDZE  (Orthodox  Church  in  Georgia)  (e-mail:  tgr@wcc-coe.org) 

Rev.  Dr  Deenabandhu  MANCHALA  (United  Evangelical  Church  in  India  [Lutheran]) 
(e-mail:  dem@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Carolyn  McCOMISH  (Protestant  Church  of  Geneva),  Administrative  Assistant 
(e-mail:  cam@wcc-coe.org) 

Ms  Simei  MONTEIRO  (Methodist  Church,  Brazil),  Worship  Consultant  (e-mail: 
sbm@wcc-coe.org) 

Ms  Katherine  PASTUKHOVA  (Russian  Orthodox  Church/Belorussian  Exarchate),  Intern 
(until  September  2004)  (e-mail:  kpa@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran),  Administrative 
Assistant  (e-mail:  res@wcc-coe.org)  (until  mid-2004) 

Mrs  Hannelore  SCHMID  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran).  Administrative 
Assistant  (part-time)  (e-mail:  hgs@wcc-coe.org) 

Rev.  Kersten  STORCH  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran)  (e-mail:  kms@wcc- 
coe.org) 


Fax  for  all  F&O  staff:  ++41  22  791  6407 


